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eERLiNGy New GPF 
«| Oil Furnace Black 


Another Cabot First In The Industry 


BOSTON — Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., world’s largest manufacturer 
of carbon blacks, just recently announced the commercial availa- 
bility of Sterling V — anew General Purpose Furnace black made from 


oil—first of its kind ever to be 
roduced. Sterling V is unique, 
ecause it is the first black in his- 
tory to offer in a single grade an 
unusual combination of HMF mod- 
ulus, SRF resilience, and typical 
oil black smooth extrusion. It is 
this rare combination that quali- 
fies Sterling V—V for Versatile— 
for use in an amazing number of 
different rubber products. 

The superior resilience proper- 
ties and high modulus of Sterling 
V recommend it for use in tire 

arcasses, side wall and tread base 
acks. The new black’s improved 
saing characteristics lend it 


to the production of mechanical, 
wire, footwear and extruded goods 
in general. Because of the versa- 
tility possible with Sterling V ap- 
plication, Cabot has proposed a 
new classification, namely GPF — 
General Purpose Furnace. 
Development of Sterling V is 
another step in the Cabot plan, 
initiated ten years ago, to meet 
threatened gas shortages and ris- 
ing natural gas prices. The Cabot 
goal is to produce a complete range 
of high quality blacks from raw 
materials not subject to the eco 
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TEST RECIPE I 


Neoprene Type GN ............ 100.0 ‘ 

eer 20 ] 
BIPBIO AGI: eke ibe wee mate ssc 0.5 

Extra Light Calcined Magnesia ...... 4.0 ‘ | ON = 

SRF Carbon Black ............ 29.0 . 
Lye Ot | ee as ce 5.0 K 


aaeiniaaes 3 An outstanding neoprene 
- accelerator for fast, tight cures at 































































































= s s . 
€ sol minimum cost and maximum safety 
= 
: mi In Neoprene Types GN, GN-A and RT stocks, NA-22 com- | 
4 > N bines powerful activation at curing temperatures with excel- 
g S g x lent processing safety. Data in the graphs shown here com- 
tae 3 pi es pare the effectiveness of NA-22 with that of Permalux in a 
S Type GN stock. NA-22 is considerably less expensive than 
0 Permalux. Yet it provides the same high state of cure in the 
same time and is much safer, as shown by the Mooney scorch 
, it | data. There are other advantages, too; NA-22 provides in- 
“2 . creased heat resistance, is non-staining and non-discoloring. 
Spe | \ x » And NA-22 exhibits a slight delayed action which permits 
Se . x os better mold flow. : 
bs 2000+ S % S With the other neoprenes, too, NA-22 has been found to | 
se be unusually efficient. In Type FR it provides a balance of | 
8 1000+ \ KY * properties which include good heat resistance and processing | 
3 \K * safety. Type W compounds containing NA-22 are charac- | 
i \ terized by excellent set properties and exceptional heat re- 
sistance. 
55 | ; If you have not tried NA-22 in your neoprene stocks we | 
" . strongly urge you to do so. We will be glad to provide sam- | 
3S sot ples for your evaluation. For complete information on NA-22 | 
" consult Report 50-1. If you’ve misplaced your copy, see your | 
eo | Du Pont representative or write: 
8 2 Qy x | 
¢ S : ox RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
FS io+ > st E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, (INC.) 
© a S WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
0 5 Tune in to Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” Tuesday Nights—NBC coast to coast 
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*Specimens cured 10 min. (a) 307° F. RUBBER CHEMICALS 


iImington 98, Del. 





**Specimens cured 40 min. (a) 307° F 


DU PONT 


E. |, du Pont de Nemours 


CLIN 


THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


IVING. 
RETTER THINGS FOR BETTER Lb | 


a Go. (Inc.), W 


Set determined at 30° constant deflec- 
tion in accordance with ASTM D 395. 
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save plenty—get improved 
rubber compounding, too! 


.. With ( ;00d-x ite 


RESIN 50 


ERE’S an easy-processing, rein- 

forcing agent that cuts rubber 
compounding costs—and helps you 
get improved finished products. 


First big advantage of Good-rite 
Resin 50 is that it provides a new 
and simple compounding approach 
to hardness problems. As an ex- 
ample—it’s a means of filling in the 
gap between soft rubber compounds 
and ebonites. 


Good-rite Resin 50 brings more 
advantages. It saves time by elimi- 
nating masterbatching. Your rubber 
compounds gain better flex life, 
higher elongation, improved abra- 
sion resistance. They are more easily 
handled because Resin 50 acts as a 
plasticizer at processing tempera- 
tures. 


For extruded shapes such as gas- 
kets, tubing, coving, etc., especially 


on hard compounds, Resin 50 pro- 
vides improved surface smoothness 
and superior processing character- 
istics in the extruder. 


A white, free-flowing powder, 
Good-rite Resin 50 can be com- 
pounded in a wide range of colors. 
Send for technical information. 
Find out how Good-rite Resin 50 
can give you Jefter results at lower 
costs. Just write Dept. CB- 1, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg US Pas Of 


American Ripper 





GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON organic color: 
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Teams Philblack’ A with Philblack* O! 
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The toughest low-cost tire we know 


What a combination! Tire treads made with 
Philblack A and Philblack O laugh at cuts, 
cracks and abrasion! 


Try this team for a tough, long-lived rub- 
ber compound for use in original treads, 
camelback, conveyor belts, etc. Blends of 
premium Philblack O and lower cost Phil- 
black A help reduce costs while maintaining 
top quality in the finished product. 


Tested in the laboratory by rubber tor- 
turing machines that would put the Inqui- 
sition to shame... tested under all driving 
conditions on the road... tire treads made 
with Philblack A and Philblack O turn in 
remarkable records every time. 

The Philblacks are shipped in bags or in 
bulk in hopper cars designed for easy un- 
loading. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 


PHILBLACK EXPORT SALES DIVISION e« 80 BROADWAY « NEW YORK §5,N. Y. 


Philblack A and Philblack O are manufactured at Borger, Texas. Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. 


West Coast agent: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 
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Start the New Year Right 





BY CALLING ON  NAUGATUCK — CHEMICAL 





%, as 
a TO PROCESS — ACCELERATE — PROTECT 
A | YOUR RUBBER PRODUCTS 
LAR~ 
Processing LAUREX, activator BWH.-1, plasticizer 
Kralac A, high styrene resin ESEN, retarder 


)! Accelerating THIAZOLES — MBT e MBTS e OXAF 
THIURAMS — MONEX e TUEX e PENTEX 


DITHIOCARBAMATES — ARAZATE e BUTAZATE e ETHAZATE 
@ METHAZATE 


ALDEHYDE AMINES — BEUTENE e HEPTEEN BASE e TRIMENE BASE 
XANTHATES — CPB e ZBX 
SPECIAL ACTIVATORS — DBA e GMF e VULKLOR e DIBENZO GMF 


Protecting ANTIOXIDANTS — 
AMINOX e ARANOX e BLE-25 e FLEXAMINE e BETANOX SPECIAL 


New! CELOGEN — Blowing Agent For Rubber and Plastics 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Company 
NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT 
rademark IN CANADA: NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS DIVISION ¢ Dominion Rubber Company, Limited, Elmira, Ontario 


Rubber Chemicals * Aromatics + SyntheticRubber + Plastics * Agricultural Chemicals * Reclaimed Rubber + Latices 
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Designed and Built by IOI to improve your 


ty tit 


i 
' 





WEB to WEB fl 


In Double 

or Triple 
Combinations 
or 
Laminations 


At Light to 
Heavy 
Pressure 


At true 
Constant 
Tension and 


Variable 
Speeds 
P29 








An 10! engineer will be glad 
to show you how this machine 
can be applied to your particu- 
lar processing requirements. 
Write on your business letter- 
head for further information. 


INDUSTRIAL 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD 
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This IOI medium-pressure combining machine features 
high production speeds for critical doubling or triple-laminating 
operations. It is available in a variety of face widths, ranging from 
36 to 96 inches. The machine pictured has a 90 inch face width. 


Sandwich thickness is accurately controlled by micrometer roll 
spacers. All unwinding and windup heads are driven at true con- 
stant tension by a sensitive, variable- volume, variable- pressure 
fluid drive. Threading speeds down to 12 inches per minute are 
provided, as well as a reverse drive for easy stock handling and 
triple combining. 

Lateral register is built into each unwinding head. Adjustable edge 
slitters are also incorporated. The unit will handle previously 
coated webs of pressure-sensitive materials. It can be used in 
conjunction with IOI fusing equipment for thermo-setting 
vinyl-based and other types of adhesives. 


Variations of this machine’s basic design are available for any roll 
face, operating speed or combining pressure. 





CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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| items made with Goodyear’s PLiovic— 

a unique vinyl copolymer—can be produced with a 

smooth, glossy finish. They are lightweight, tough, 

have outstanding water and chemical resistance, 
and good light, heat and age stability. 


PLIOVIC is easy processing, can be more highly 

_ loaded with less sacrifice of physical properties, 
requires less plasticizer and processes at lower 
temperatures—leading to lower costs and faster 
production than you can obtain with other resins. 


Puiovic is available in three forms: PLiovic A 
for calendered films and flooring, extruded 
hose and tubing; PLiovic AR—similar in use 
but with a reduced bulking value; and 
Puiovic AO for organosols. In any form, 
you'll find PLiovic means better products 

at lower cost. 
Write today for full details 
and samples for your 
own evaluation to: 


Goodyear, Chemical Division 
Akron 16, Ohio 





Pliovic —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, ( 
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PRODUCT USE 
TRIBASE Electrical and other 
(Tribasic Lead Sulphate) ae high 
TRIBASE E 


(Basic Lead Silicate 
Sulphate Complex) 


Low volume cost 
insulation 





DS-207 
(Dibasie Lead Stearate) 


Stabilizer-lubricant for 
sheeting, film, extrusion and 
molded compounds 





PLUMB-O-SIL A 
\Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) 


Translucent and colored 
sheeting and upholstery 
stocks 





PLUMB-O-SIL B 
(Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) 


Translucent and colored 
film, sheeting, belting 





PLUMB-O-SIL C 
(Co-precipitate of Lead 
Orthosilicate and Silica Gel) 


Highly translucent 
film and sheeting 





DYTHAL 
(Di-basic Lead Phthalate) 


General purpose stabilizer 
for heat and light. 
Good electrical properties 





DYPHOS 
(Di-basic Lead Phosphite) 


Outstanding for heat and 
light in all opaque stocks, 
including plastisols and 
organosols 





NORMASAL 
(Normal Lead Salicylate) 








As stabilizer or co-stabilizer 
in vinyl flooring and other 
compounds requiring good 


light-stability 














Ditch Boy 






You can 
double the life 


of your vinyl 
compounds... 


with 
DYPHOS 














Greatly increased service life for your 
opaque vinyl products— unequalled light- 
and heat-stability —excellent color retention— 
lasting flexibility... these are advantages 

of stabilizing with “Dutch Boy” Dyrnos. 


“Dutch Boy” Dypuos is effective in upgrading 
quality because it has all four properties 
of the ideal stabilizer: 


(1) Acid acceptor; (2) Reactive molecule; 
(3) Anti-oxidant; (4) Ultra-violet light 
screening agent. 

This is shown by accelerated tests in the 
laboratory and by actual exposure tests. 


Most vinyl formulations with DypHos show 
a useful life at least twice that of similar 
compounds using other stabilizers. 


Dypuos is recommended for high-quality 
vinyl compounds. including plastisols; 

also for systems using chloroparaffins as 
secondary plasticizers. 

For complete factual data on DypHos and 
other “Dutch Boy” chemicals. . . for technical 
assistance in evaluating their use in your 
operations ... write us. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. X 
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When it’s GaaWais9 you KNOW... 


PELLETEX 


® 
PELLETEX SRF carbon black is absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of best quality belts — the kind that show superior 


aging, resistance to flexing, fatigue, tear and abrasion. 


The reason for this is that PELLETEX has properties superior 
to those of every other SRF black —it gives exceptional per- 
formance in friction, cushion and cover — and at low volume 
cost. PELLETEX ease of handling and processing, with high 
loading capacities, make it first choice among compounders 
throughout the entire mechanical rubber goods field. 


PELLETEX is the one black on the market able to give all 
types of belting rubber compounds the necessary qualities for 
long-lasting, dependable service. Ask for PELLETEX. 


The 
GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron ¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago Chicago * Raw Materials Company, Boston 





H.N. Richards Company, Trenton *« The 8. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco * Delacour- Gorse Limited, Toronto 
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some 
suggested 
applications: 
MECHANICAL GOODS 


ELECTRICAL INSULATION 
COMPOUNDS 


RUBBER SHOE SOLES 
- AND HEELS 


RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
GASKETS AND JAR RINGS 


RUBBER ADHESIVES AND 
CEMENTS 


MOLDED RUBBER - 
PRODUCTS 


TUBULAR COMPOUNDS 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
SHEETING 


COLORED RUBBER 
STOCKS 


BATTERY CASES 


HARD RUBBER 
COMPOUNDS 


For additional information 
concerning properties and 
applications of Velsicol 


Resins, write 


VELSICOL 





FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 





GE-9-AB11-4—AB11-2. 


features: 


1. THERMOPLASTIC HYDROCARBON RESINS. 
2. COMPATIBLE WITH NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC 

RUBBERS. 

3. EFFECTIVE PLASTICIZERS AND SOFTENERS... in highly- 
loaded clay stocks or in recipes incorporating carbon black. 
4, MILL READILY. 
5. EXCELLENT DISPERSING AGENTS FOR FILLERS AND 
PIGMENTS. 

6. FACILITATE PROCESSING PROCEDURES ... impart 
excellent milling, calendering processing and tubing charac- 
teristics to stocks. 

7. IMPART EXCELLENT PERFORMANCE CHARACTER- 
ISTICS . . . such as good tensile strength, elongation and 
modulus, as well as good resistance to abrasion and aging. 

8. POSSESS HIGH ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE 
PROPERTIES. 

9. AID IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SCORCHY 
STOCKS... without excessive retardation of cure at high 
temperatures. 


CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND LABORATORIES 
330 E..GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


EXPORT DIVISION 
100 EAST 42nd ST 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


principe? ef? ies 
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UNITED 
CARBON 
COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


NEW YORK © AKRON «© CHICAGO « BOSTON 








KUSMUS 40 


cil 











REQUIREMENTS 





WITH ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 





Low Compounding Cost High Reinforcement 


Wide Flexibility Low Heat Build-Up 
Cool Mixing High Resiliency 4g, 
Easy Processing Good Aging 
Rapid Extusion Minimum Flex Cracking i 
ss s] 
Fast Rate of Cure Minimum Cut Growth 
s] 
Standardize on KOSMOS 40 —a high modulus furnace 2 
black (HMF) for good economy, outstanding per- re 
formance and all-around satisfaction. - 
W 
UNITED CARBON CO., INC. : 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. Bi 
NEW YORK « AKRON « CHICAGO + BOSTON , 1 


CANADA: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
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WYANDOTTE 


CHEMICALS | 


Proper application of a chemical is al- 
most as important as the chemical 
itself. You'll be glad to know that 
Wyandotte has a research staff whose 
job is to see that you get all the tech- 
nical assistance you require. 


Shoes courtesy Converse Rubber Company, Malden, Massachusett 


Soles grip better, wear longer! 











Can YOU use PURECAL T profitably? 


Treat Wyandotte PURECAL*T exactly as you would 


a carbon black, and get these improved properties: 


Kids give shoes an awful beating. 
“Cowboys-and-Indians” can grind 
shoes on hard concrete, test them 
on slippery roofs, tear them on 
sharp rocks. 

The Problem: A manufacturer 
wanted to build more safety, tear- 
resistance, and wear into rubber 
soles. 


The Solution: Reformulation, using 
Wyandotte Purecal T, an ultrafine 
reinforcing filler — not as an ordi- 
nary calcium carbonate, but exactly 
as they had been using carbon 
black. 


The Results: Soles with extreme 
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flexibility; good grip on slippery, 
dangerous surfaces; and unusually 
long life. 

If vou use a GR-S: some other 
synthetic elastomer with poor pure- 
gum properties: or natural rubber 

. you can enjoy these improved 
properties, PLUS these production 
advantages: 

Purecal T gives you building 
tack in an all GR-S stock... it 
promotes knitting. 

Purecal T lessens “nerve,” makes 
smoother stocks, extends GR-S. 

Purecal T has high abrasion resist- 
ance for a calcium carbonate... 


approaches that of the best clays. 


Purecal T is snow-white .. . 
discoloring. 


non- 


Purecal T is one of Wyandotte’s 
family of precipitated calcium car- 
bonates. Do you have any produc- 
tion problems that Purecals might 
improve or that our technical serv- 
ice may help you with? Write to 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Offices in 
Principal Cities. 
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RECOMMENDED 
FOR 


Synthetic Maul Lae 
PMN LOW TEMPERATURE (80°F) 


* 








' 


Ricinoleate Esters are fully equivalent and in 

many instances superior to the commonly used 
commercial plasticizers employed when low temperature 
flexibility is required. For flexibility in the range of 

— 80°F, depending on choice of rubber, the 


following are highly recommended: 


Ricinoleate 


Esters 25% NITRILE RUBBER — PG-16, Butyl Acetyl! Polyricinoleate 


40% NITRILE RUBBER — P-4, Methy! Acety! Ricinoleate 
NEOPRENE GN —P-6, Butyl Acetyl Ricinoleate 


Samples will be sent 
promptly on request. 
Please use the conveni- 
ent coupon or clip it to 
your letterhead for 
quick service. 


GRS — P-4. Methyl Acetyl Ricinoleate 





Baker Castor Oil Company 
Dept. RW, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Please send samples of the Ricinoleate Esters checked 


or Technical Bulletin 


OPG-16 [P-4 [)P-6 b 


| 

tesiricsibote | THE Lofesscexq CASTOR OIL COMPANY 
! 
| 








120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
LOS ANGELES « CHICAGO 
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roll face- : 
DIUST MEN, and 





Farrel-Birmingham is prepared to engineer a mill Furthermore, almost any “special” mill can be 
with any combination of design features and _ furnished from existing drawings and patterns — 
attachments necessary to fill your meeds. Physical because, in a century of building processing 
proportions, method of heating or cooling the rolls, machinery, Farrel-Birmingham has designed mills 





gauge control, prevention of stock contamination — _ for almost every conceivable application. This means 
in fact, every detail of construction can be worked that, ordinarily, you can obtain the exact mill you 
out to fit your requirements. require in a design that has been proved in service. 


FB-691 


For further details of Farrel-Birmingham 
mills, send for a copy of Bulletin 173. 
No cost or obligation. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
NY = = ope | . Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Houston 
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Butyl Reclaim 2a NOT Under Allocation 
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In your GR-I compounds use Pequanoc’s 5950 Mercaptobenzothiozole 27 
‘ : Tetramethylthiuram disulfide . . 3 
butyl reclaim for better ozone resistance. Pe- , a 
Tellurium diethyl dithio carbamate , ; 18 
quanoc butyl reclaims are not under allocation. A HMF black yas ereahits os 22.27 
typical formula follows: "100.00 
OZONE RESISTANT PEQUANOC COMPOUND A-174-4 Tensile ; 1500# psi Min 
- 3 ee 30.20 Elongation a 350% Min. 
5950 Butyl reclaim 39.80 Lb. Cost .. $.1610 
Stearic Acid 35 Specific Gravity ‘ re | 
Zine Oxide 2.60 Volume Cost . $.1948 
Dutrex #6 ; 2.75 Extrusion compound for R615a Channel Rubber, etc. ASTM 
Sulfur 1.05 D 735-51T. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MAIN SALES OFFICE and FACTORY: BUTLER, N. J. 
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HI-SIL + SILENE EF 
SILENE EF © HI-SIL 


HI-SIL ¢ SILENE EF 
NE EF ¢ HLSIL 
IL ¢ SILE 
NE EF - 
HI-SIL ¢ SIL 


With the new multi-million dollar pigment ex- 
pansion at the Barberton, Ohio Plant, Columbia- 
Southern now can supply Hi-Sil and Silene EF 
in greatly increased volume. 

Since supply is in better balance, rubber com- 
pounders can turn development work on new or 
improved products into full production, at lower 
volume costs. Whether your process covers natural 
or GR-S, butyl or Neoprene—Hi-Sil and Silene EF 
call for detailed examination. 

If your experimental work has not included 
Hi-Sil or Silene EF, write for the Columbia- 
Southern bulletins now available on the use of 
these versatile, non-black reinforcing pigments in 
various elastomers. 

For better compounds, at lower volume cost, put 
quality in your product with Hi-Sil and Silene EF. 
Contact your nearest Columbia-Southern office 
for prompt attention. 









SILENE EF — Precipitated hy- Hi-SiL—precipitated hydrated 


drated calcium silicate; particle silicon dioxide; particle size .025 
size .03 micron; 2.10 sp. gr. It micron; 1.95 sp. gr. It imparts 
imparts high modulus, good high modulus, tensile and tear 
tensile, high tear and abrasion and extremely high abrasion 
resistance. resistance. 








F 
~ 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD - PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHICAGO * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
* DALLAS * HOUSTON * MINNEAPOLIS * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK °* PHILADELPHIA 
* PITTSBURGH °* ST. LOUIS 
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and color. too... 


From rubber balls to balloon tires . . . nat- 
ural rubber or synthetic .. . whiter, brighter 
rubber products are gained with Titanox 
pigments. Compatible with all types of rub- 
ber, Titanox pigments add quality by im- 
parting maximum brightness and opacity 
to white or tinted products while maintain- 
ing natural strength and life. 

For pure gum and lightly loaded stocks, 
TITANOX-A and TITANOX-RA assure desired 
whiteness or brightness at minimum load- 
ing, thus maintaining flexibility. For heav- 
ily loaded. stocks specify TITANOX-RCHT, the 
extended pigment preferred for economical 


TITANIUM 


PIGMENT 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL 


whiteness and brightness. Latex rubber 
articles are best pigmented with TITANOX-A-LO 
or TITANOX-AWD, both exceptionally stable 
and readily dispersible to yield smooth, 
strong films. 

If you have a pigmentation problem Ti- 
tanox Technical Service is always available. 
See your Titanox representative or write 
Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y,;; Boston 6; Chicago 3; 
Cleveland 15; Los Angeles 22; Philadelphia 
3; Pittsburgh 12; Portland 9, Ore.; San 
Franciseo 7. In Canada: Canadian Titanium 
Pigments Limited, Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 
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Stix Million Malayans 


... are 
your friends 


and allies 


They Share Your Faith in Democracy 


They are for freedom of speech, religion and 

enterprise. Their new Federation of Malaya is 

; the “United Nations” idea at work, with Asians 

and Europeans working together to build a new 

country. Malaya is a keystone for democracy 

and a barrier against the spread of Communism 
in Southeast Asia. 


You Are Their Best Customer 


Six million Malayans must export to live. 
And 85% of their income from exports comes 
from rubber and tin, sold mostly to America. 





Rubber Is Their Chief Cash Crop 


They sell it on a free market, but, as allies 
of democracy, have banned exports to Red China, 
Rubber is grown by 350,000 independent rubber 
farmers as well as by more than 1,000 large rub- 
ber plantations. Production has been maintained 
in spite of constant attacks by Red bandits. This 
rubber has made possible America’s present stra- 
tegic stockpile. 


The Rubber Planter Has Fought 


the Reds for Four Years 


Regular army and police forces, 100,000 
strong, have been holding Malaya against Red 
aggression for four years. SO HAS THE RUBBER 
PLANTER. His plantation is the front line in the 
fight against Communism in vital Southeast Asia. 


This advertisement published by the 


Natural Rubber Bureau 


— 
1631 K Street, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. Singapore 


to promote greater understanding in America of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast Asia 


— the Malayan rubber grower. Write for free booklet —** NATURAL RUBBER AND You.” 
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UNIFORMITY 


oe 


Makes the Big | MT. VERNON FABRICS Give 
Difference You Greater Fabric Uniformity 


Shown above is one of a series of compre- 
hensive laboratory controls throughout 
production to assure uniformity 

in all Mt. Vernon-Woodberry products. 
The unit shown automatically tests 

6 strands of yarn at one time. 


Wt. Veruou-Woedberry Titles TURNER HALSEY 


Se 444HhG Tr A evs 
J Branch Offices: Chicago « Atlanta « Baltimore + Boston + Los Angeles 6: weet Xf + ws ee 
e e ) 
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Better Solvents 
mean 
Better Products 


Experiments sometimes cause trouble... 


Skellysolve for Rubber and 
Related Industries 
Applications 
SKELLYSOLVE B. For making quick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor 

in dried compound. 

SKELLYSOLVE C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded 
with Skellysolve B. 

SKELLYSOLVE D. For cements and vari- 
ety of manufacturing operations. Good 
odor. Quick drying. Minimum of heavy, 
greasy compounds. 

SKELLYSOLVE H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than that 
of Skellysolve D is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE E. For use wherever a rel- 
atively slow drying solvent is desired. 

SKELLYSOLVE R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skin- 
ning tendency. 


“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: Why risk unneces- 
sary experiments by trying out some- 
thing “just as good as” Skellysolve. You 
take no chances with the quality of your 
product or of balling up your plant oper- 
ations when you standardize on Skelly- 
solve—a fact that’s been proved over 
and over again for more than 20 years. 


First of all, Skellysolve is noted for its 
uniformity. Every batch has the same 
over-all properties to protect your prod- 
uct’s high quality .. . to fortify its sales 
appeal, as well as to give trouble-free 
operations in your plant. Skellysolve’s 
uniformity is assured by strict labora- 
tory controls, unsurpassed manufactur- 
ing methods, and the “will to do” that 
stems from pioneering and major prod- 
uct operations. Skellysolve is not a 
“side-line” venture. 


5 
& 
J 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





Test Skellysolve for every feature that] 
is important to you. Check its low end 
point, quick evaporation, low vapor 
pressure, its minimum of unsaturates 
and pyrogenic decomposition products. 


See why Skellysolve’s minimum of low 
and high boiling compounds means re. 
duced rejects due to blushing and blis- 
ters. Note the controlled vapor pressure 
to guard against bloated containers. 
What’s more, the minimum of low boil- 
ing compounds means no “seeds” in 
rubber cements . . . with high bonding 
strength assured by freedom from 
greasy residues. 


For more complete technical facts, write 
now. And ask about special help on sol- 
vent applications from the Skellysolve 
Technical Fieldman. 
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COUPLING 
ASSEMBLIES 




















products. 

m of low 

and blis- '- KAMLOKS P -ragioe seal all along the line assures greater 
r pressure ; safety in handling any type of liquid. A perfectly tight no leak 


ontainers. connection is made in seconds by sliding coupler over adaptor, 
then pressing cam levers. No threads to engage, no twisting 
friction against gaskets, no tools required. KAMLOKS pro- 
vide long years of economical trouble free service. 
Available in any combination to meet coupling requirements 
in sizes from 3%” to 4” inclusive. Sizes 4" to 3” precision ma- 
chined of special hard wear resistant bronze. 4” size of hi-tensil 
OPALUMIN, (OPW hi-tensil aluminum alloy, as strong as 
bronze, one-third the weight)—4” in bronze on special order. 
Parts A, E, F, are interchangeable with parts B, C, D, G, H, 
in the same size. 


ras OpW OPW CORPORATION 
o\ 


the KAMLOK Story 2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


“Valves ® Fittings e Assemblies @ For Handling Hazardous Liquids 
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ACTIVATOR went 


A supplement to THE ACTIVATOR—the house organ issued by The New Jersey Zinc Company 
for over 15 years to aid the Rubber Industry in its use of Zinc Oxide. f 





PROPIONATE COATING 





“OT ETP RAR RRB RT 


PROTOX-166 GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


(COMPARED WITH ZINC OXIDES NOT OF THE PROTOX TYPE) 


FEATURES OF PROTOX-166 HOW YOU PROFIT 
LOWER DRY BULKING LESS STORAGE SPACE 
LARGER BATCHES [ 
























E 
MORE OUTPUT ‘ 
Rubber compounders and_ production LOWER MOISTURE PICKUP | FASTER MIXING | 
men alike, in recent years, have helped ORGANOPHILIC COATING ho ya 
to write a new chapter in the book of LOWER POWER CONSUMPTION 
zinc oxide knowledge. For they have EVEN ACTIVATING AMOUNTS SPEED 
found, as they increased their use of SC a macs 
zine propionate coated zine oxide, that CORCH INHIBITION a wa 
this pigment—Protox-166*—has some PLASTICIZING EFFECT proto oe 
advantages not available in untreated REDUCES DIE SWELL 
oxide. CUTS CALENDER SHRINKAGE 
; GIVES COOLER-RUNNING STOCKS 
Several of those features of Protox- 
alain mage HIGHER REINFORCEMENT | IMPROVED TENSILES 
166 have been described in detail in BETTER TEAR RESISTANCE 
previous issues of ACTIVATOR NEWS, posses 
and others will appear here later. For 
your convenience, the list of such prop- MINIMUM PROGRESSIVE eaiicume 
erties is shown in the attached table. If CURE, EVEN WITH PERSIST- say 
ENT ACCELERATORS 











you have not yet evaluated Protox-166 
in your compounds, we shall be glad to *U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 
send you samples. | 














‘THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 3 <= | 
... most used by rubber manufacturers since 1852 oo 
fa 160 Front Street, New York 38, N. Y. es 
oO oe : : Ses : Soe ae 
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DOUBLE-CHECKED \Y CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 





TETRAMETHY LtHiuram DISULFIDE 


TETRAMETHYL- 
THIURAM DISULFIDE 


TETRAMETHYL- 
THIURAM DISULFIDE 


AVAILABLE IN 3 FORMS 


to meet your specific requirements 


SHARPLES ACCELERATOR 52-0 


Powder form, untreated. 


eTRAMETHYL- 
THIURAM DISULFIDE 


SHARPLES ACCELERATOR 52-1 


Powder form, treated with 2% mineral 
oil to reduce dusting and improve dis- 
persability in mill-mixed stocks. 


USES: 


SHARPLES ACCELERATOR 52-9 SE ai ee 
Xtruded form. Treated with inert rubber- 
soluble binder. Free flowing, dustless, 


with improved dispersability. Vulcanizing Agent 


Secondary Accelerator 


SHARPLES For further information, write to Dept. P. 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Ine. 


PHILADELPHIA e NEW YORK e CHICAGO e AKRON 


January, 1952 
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OUTSTANDING 
PROCESSING 
PROPERTIES 
PLUS 

A HIGH DEGREE resin that provides a high degree 
OF TACK of tack. | 





a black, solid, friable hydrocarbon 





POLYMEL 6 is outstanding in the processing properties it imparts to GR-S, cold rubber 
and natural rubber compounds. It is useful in a variety of compounds but is especially 
efficient where building tack is required, such as tire carcass and tread compounds, 
camelback, footwear, braided hose, etc. 


POLYMEL 6 has high insulation resistance, low capacitance and low power factor, thus 
making it an excellent product for wire insulation, friction and rubber tape, and hard 
and soft rubber electrical specialties. 





i 
° ° ° e P \ 
Comparison in a Typical GR-S Compound with Physical Test Results ; 
A B A B [ 
GR-S 100. 100. Modulus: 
Zine Oxide 2.5 25 300% 920 1200 
rte Pe 45 500% 2160 2540 
- Glace ; : Tensile, psi 2900 3340 
Sulfur Le 2. a ie i 
“er ; 1 Elongation, % 580 600 
Agerite Resin : . i aedenes 63 62 
Santocure 1.2 1.2 Tear 250 318 
POLYMEL 6 — 10. Permanent Set 30 29 
Coal Tar Softener 10. — Optimum Cure—60 min. ‘@ 280° F. 
GOODRICH FLEXOMETER DATA 
Stroke 175 Load 175 
A B 
Cure 60’ 60’ 
Hardness 58 60 
Height Change —.153 —.090 
Final Temperature 259 211 
Static Comp. 338 274 
POLYMEL 6 may also be used in reclaiming synthetic scrap by cold plasticization. For 
further information, write today. 
PRICES REDUCED! Now—6%c Ib. in drum lots REPRESENTATIVES: 
53%c Ib. in truck loads or more EASTERN: H. M. ROYAL, INC., TRENTON, N. J. i 


fob Piscataway, New Jersey WESTERN: MERIT-WESTERN CO., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





1800 Bayard Street 
Baltimore 30, Maryland 
Phone: PLaza 1240 
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PUT IT TO WORK WITH THE PROPER MILL... 


ee 












“BOLL NC» <M 


SPIRAL FL gs 


Mm Phe, 


Bolling mills are available in suitable 
sizes for the efficient, economical 
sheeting of rubber or plastics. 


Write today 
for our new 


Bulletin” W-1". 


B) 


_ 3192 EAST 65TH STREET 


January, 1952 





Yes, sir, we mean just that! 
Bolling Spiral-Flow Intensive 
Mixers have been known to 
jump production 300% and cut 
mixing costs 70%. Bolling’s 30- 
year background is ready to 
show you how you possibly 
can do likewise. These distinc- 
tive Bolling features will help: 


1. Spiral-Flow steel sides 


“STEWART BOLLING g COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND 27, OHIO 


AO Al 


» BOLLING SF 
INTENSIVE MIXER 


THIS “TEAM” CAN DOUBLE, TRIPLE, 
PERHAPS EVEN QUADRUPLE YOUR 
PRODUCTION—AT A LOWER COST. 


No. 4 Bolling Spiral-Flow 
Intensive Mixer for batch of 
approximately 150 pounds of 
1.5 gravity, with 125 h. p. 
gear head motor on one- 
piece base. 


which turbulate water or steam 
for hastening maximum heat 
transfer. 


2. Split end frames for rigidity 
and quick accessibility. 


3. Anti-friction bearings main- 
tain true centers, reduce power 
maintenance and practically 
eliminate end play in rotors. 


© INTENSIVE MIXERS AND MILLS © 


[ CALENDERS e REFINERS e CRACKERS 
\ HYDRAULIC PRESSES ¢ PUMP UNITS 
\. BALE SLITTERS e@ SPEED REDUCERS 


‘ 
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IN LIMITED SUPPLY 
WITHOUT RATINGS 












TP-95 


For plasticizing Buna N rubbers, 


TP-90B 


Highly compatible with GR-S, 
Neoprene, Buna N's and Natural 
Rubber. Imparts excellent low tem- 
perature flexibility and resilience. 
It is both economical and efficient. 


GR-M and vinyl resins. Imparts ex- 
cellent low temperature flexibility 
or good heat resistance. It is eco- 
nomical and efficient. 


TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


*THIOKOL, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


784 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


CORPORATION 
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ROYAL FAMILY OF PLASTICS 


marvinol rigids pu a 


new product future in your hands 





iiii tui bhi Lith 


Do you need new color and lasting beauty for the ors which are solid through and through. Their delightful, 
products you manufacture? easy-to-clean color and beauty will never wear off. 
See what one of Naugatuck’s Marvinol Rigids has With the new eye appeal of this Marvinol Rigid, 
done with a protective covering for steel tubing. We think you also get improved structural strength. Neither 
that this product—with its resistance to abrasion, corro- dirt nor perspiration can harm it. And it feels warm 
sion, and flame—will interest you. in cold weather, cool in warm weather. Here is high- 
The plastic armor Marvinol has created here is est product quality—at no premium in cost! 
called Dekoron®. It is a product of Samuel Moore & Co., Of course, there are hundreds more ways to use Mar- 
Mantua, Ohio. You'll soon see it on stanchions, overhead vinol vinyl resins—in rigids, films, sheet, or sponging. 
rails, and seat grab rails of busses. There it sheathes com- These versatile Marvinol resins — quick to process, 
mon metals and improves their performance, feel, and uniform in quality—come to you from Naugatuck Chem- 
appearance— makes them real passenger pleasers. ical. Write on your company letterhead for the facts on 
This Marvinol-based Dekoron comes in brilliant col- Marvinol to the address below. 
<MATION 
REQUEST 
ae ae 4 Jamie Division of UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
209 ELM ST.. NAUGATUCK, CONNECTICUT | Rubber Chemicals 
| Aromatics 
RSEY BRANCHES: Akron e Boston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago * Los Angeles « New York ¢ Philadelphia e IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals, Elmira, Ontario | PB rms sana 


MARVINOL® vinyl resins * KRALASTIC® styrene copolymers + VIBRIN® polyester resins | "*iggd Rubber 


WORLD | 





GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 Marquette Bldg. * Detroit 26, Michigan 


a ~ : 
re : 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO.* Waco, Texas 


inlA RUBBER WORLD 
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If you want a reclaiming oil that... 


1—fits your particular reclaiming oper- 
ation, 


2—provides low tailings and smooth 
processing even with mixed GR-S 


folate Maoh ivi gel Mt (ola a 


3—gives controlled tack and improved 
tensile... 


then you'll want to investigate the Neville 


line of Reclaiming Oils. 


@ Write for 
information 


Plants at Neville Isla : Pa. and Abeer, Cal. 


7c ; 


‘- (ericals for the Rubber bnaustiy 











Announcing 


MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 


for 


RUBBER and PLASTICS 
VOLUME I 
PRIMARY MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Now Ready for Press 


The only book of its kind ever offered to the Rubber and 
Plastics Industries and the first to be published since Pearson’s 
“Rubber Machinery” in 1915. Compiled by Robert G. Seaman 
and Arthur M. Merrill, the present Editors of India RUBBER WORLD, 
with the cooperation of an Editorial Advisory Board of experts in 
their respective fields. Each chapter is preceded by an article 
written by recognized authorities on the equipment, its purposes 
for specific products, and best method of using it. 


Volume | has over 800 pages of editorial content with authori- 
tative descriptions for each machine classification: Types, Specifica- 
tions, Design Features, Operation, and Applications, as well as 
names and addresses of the manufacturers or suppliers. More than 
300 illustrations. Cloth-bound for permanence. 


Send for complete prospectus. 


Volume 1 — $15.00 Postpaid 


Volume Il — Supplementary Machinery and Equipment — is 
now in preparation and will be published in the near future. 


INDIA 


RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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an honest Rubber-to-Metal Adhesive 


Le a 2 © © for bonding Natural, GR-S, and Butyl 


TY-PLY $ for bonding Neoprene 
TY-PLY 'BN) for bonding N-types 


TY-PLY will adhere most vulcanizable rubber 


compounds to almost any clean metal surface. 


MARBON CORP. 





| January, 1952 


GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG - WARNER 


TY-PLY has stood the test of time....since’39 








REPUTATION 
FOR 
STABILIZATION 


The wide range of ADVANCE vinyl resin stabilizers 


offered to the industry has achieved a well-earned 
reputation. Wherever stabilization is required — against 
heat or light degradation or for other specific 
stabilization qualities — there is an ADVANCE 
product to fill the need. 
Standard ADVANCE stabilizers, developed through 
many years’ research, include +3; #52; #21; E6B; V-1-N; 
JCX; VL-3, and BC-12. For complete data or 

special problems, call, write or wire. 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


245 Fifth Avenue - 


TANNEY: COSTELLO 


INCORPORATED 





























P.O. BOX 1112 


868 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


5. J. PIKE & CO., INC. 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic j 
30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. | 


REPRESENTATIVES FOR: 





New York 16, N. Y. 
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PITTSBURGH PX PLASTICIZERS 
Give You All Three / 








Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers give you the high 
degree of permanence, low temperature flexibility 


product—a factor that assures you better per- 
formance and more consistent results. 


and compatibility you want in your plastic prod- 
ucts. And you can depend on these advantages in 
every shipment. 

As a basic and integrated producer, we’re able 
to closely control the quality and uniformity of 
Pittsburgh PX Plasticizers from coal to finished 


Because of the great demand for plasticizers 
today for both military and civilian use, we’re 
expanding our production facilities to help meet 
these needs. We'll be glad to send you samples 
and specification sheets or provide any technical 
assistance you require. Write today! 



































PX-104 DiButy! Phthalate 
PX-108 DilsoOcty! Phthalate 
PX-138 DiOctyl Phthalate P ® , 8 
PX-208 DilsoOctyl Adipate 2 
PX-238 DiOctyl Adipate C & Cc 
PX-404 DiButyl Sebacate © § @.i4 & 
PX-408 DilsoOctyl Sebacate 
PX-658 TetraHydroFurfuryl Oleate 
PX-917 TriCresyl Phosphate 
wW4&O 3953 





COAL CHEMICALS © AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS © PLASTICIZERS © ACTIVATED CARBON * COKE ¢ CEMENT ¢ PIG IRON 
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Take six eggs and 
I lb. of butter. 


..and so on. Mrs. Beeton cer- 
tainly knew how to mix the 
best things to produce the 
best results. We've made a 
study of the subject of mix- j 
ing too...for the last 72 
vears in faet, which is no 
doubt why people with 
problems of breaking 
down, mixing or blend- 
ing natural and synthe 

tic rubbers. plastics and 
many other materials, 
have realized that the 
Shaw Intermix is their 
answer. 





Industry's headquarters for the best in Plastic & 
Rubber Machinery 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED 
MANCHESTER 11, ENGLAND 








Do You Want to Compound Your Own 
GR-S, Natural, Neoprene or Buna N Latices ? 


VULCARITES 


Compounding Dispersions of Rubber Chemicals, are 
now available for Latex Compounding 


VULCARITES are supplied as individual dispersions of zine oxide. 
sulfur, antioxidants and accelerators. Composite dispersions of 
these chemicals are also available. 


Inquiries on special dispersions formulated to your definite specifi- 


eations are invited. 
* * * 


Samples and technical service available promptly on request. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION — 
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SPEED-UP MIXING 


GIVE SMOOTHER 
STOCKS 

AID EXTRUSION 
HELP REDUCE 


PRODUCTION 
cOSsTS ... 





the values provided by VULCANIZED VEGE- 
TABLE OILS in your production program . . . 
They aid in processing compounds because they 
are completely compatible and are incorporated 
rapidly in mill or Banbury mixing . . . They 
produce a soft, smooth feel in the finished product. 
In heavily loaded GR-S stocks they give. properties 
of “snap”, flexibility and recovery which make 
them feel more like natural rubber. 


SS 


YOU WILL READILY SEE..>~ 


These RUBBER SUBSTITUTES produce a mild 
softening effect, greatly aiding extrusion and giv- 
ing better flow and better appearance to molded 
goods . . . And then, too, there is the saving to 
consider through their ability to replace part of the 
rubber hydrocarbon in a compound, thus extend- 
ing the more costly rubbers without appreciably 
affecting the cured physical properties. 


There are more ways to SAVE on production costs through the use of 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. Refer to our Technical Bulletin. Just write for it. 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


AKRON , OHIO 


BRANCHES: BOSTON, 


1-24, bee), F 


CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES 
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Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


a these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 


Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 
ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 
Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 
ing head. 








JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 














ndon, England : ? 
nea, emis An Oho ts tardenesl_ PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY | ( 
RSigont 3698 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 hi 
as 
pi 
A MUST FOR EVERY COMPOUNDER OF RUBBER a 
1947—-SECOND EDITION OF mi 
Sh 
COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS | |» 
of 
ne: 
FOR : 
bu 
The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared to Th 
less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, vee 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. mc 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers sul 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound Wi 
for permanence. by 
ev: 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID IN U. S. A. $6.00 ELSEWHERE Go 
(Add 3% Sales Tax in New York City) 
INDIA 
386 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Jar 
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Tests prove you get more flexibility 


OMPARED with other resins available on the 
market, Pliolite S-6 B in shoe soles gave 
higher flexibility on the Ross Flex Test Machine. 
as shown in the inset photograph here. These 
pierced samples of soles made with Goodyear’s 
new. truly easier processing resin showed 
markedly longer flex-life. 








Shoe sole makers everywhere are turning to 
Pliolite S-6 B because of its ideal combination 
of qualities—lighter color, higher Shore hard- 
ness. low specific gravity, leathery “feel,” and 
ready processability even under marginal Ban- 
bury or mill conditions. 





This same combination of qualities makes this 


resin equally attractive to makers of flooring. COMPETITIVE RESIN PLIOLITE S-6 B SAMPLE 
molded and inflated rubber items, electrical in- Unretouched photograph illustrates cut-growth of pierced samples 
sulation and a wide range of other products. of shoe soles made with PLIOLITE S-6 B, on right, and o competi- 
tive resin, on left. Samples are in duplicate. Compounds differ only 
Why not see what Pliolite S-6 B offers vou— in the type of resin used. Note greater resistance to cracking ex- 


‘ P hibited by the PLIOLITE S-6 B sole at equivalent flexing. 
by sending today for full details and samples for ‘. , 


evaluation. Write: 











Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio 








USE PROVED y Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire 


Products & Rubber Company, Akron. Ohio 


GOOD/YEAR 
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To cut vour accelerator costs in GR-S 
Camelback, try this tvpical AKTONE-MBTS 


combination in your plant: 


GR-S 100 =Zince Oxide 5 
AROMEX (HAF) Black 50 = Sulfur 4.75 
Process Oil 10 MBTS 0.50-0.625 


AKTONE 0.50-0.625 
Cured at 300° F, this AKTONE-MBTs combi- 
nation produces improved physical prop- 
erties and less deterioration after long-time 


shelf-aging...with accelerator cost savings 


SAVING 
WITH 
AKTONE 


§ 
\ cD 
me Niven 





AKTONE in GR-S Camelback cuts accelerator costs 


of as much as 4o percent. 

Natural, GR-S, butadiene-acrylonitrile 
type rubbers all respond well to the use of 
AKTONE accelerator activator. It is being 
used on a variety of products—from rub- 
ber bands to tire treads—with accelerator 
cost savings of from 15 to 50 percent. 

Write today for your copy of the aK- 
roneé Bulletin: complete technical data on 
the use of AKTONE in all types of formula- 


tions. Samples on request. 


J. Mc. HUBER CORPORATION - 100 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 17, N., Y. 


Manufacturers of 
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Recent Developments 


ECENT developments in the field of extrusion of 
R rubber and plastics by the National Rubber Ma- 

chinery Co. include a new line of single-screw, 
two-stage extruders, in which a certain amount of com- 
pounding together with devolatilization of liquids and 
gases of thermoplastics is accomplished before extrusion ; 
a new flared head strainer feed screw, which, when in- 
corporated in a machine known as the Mil-Strainer, is 
particularly applicable to reclaimed rubber processing ; 
and, the Mil-X-Truder, a machine which permits the 
simultaneous mixing and extruding of many rubber 
stocks and eliminates the need of warm-up mills or 
lengthened Banbury mixing time when cold stored stock 
is being processed or when stock is being taken directly 
from the Banbury for extrusion. 

The motivation behind the development of these new 
machines was the need of both the rubber and the plas- 
tics industries to reduce today’s very high labor and 
handling costs. One of the best ways of accomplishing 
such reduction is by increased mechanization of process 
lines, and machines which will combine operations pre- 
viously requiring two or more different machines in one 
and the same machine represent very great improvements 
in the right direction. 


Devolatilizing, Compounding, and Extrusion 
of Thermoplastics 


The need of improved methods of compounding such 
as can be obtained by means of continuous, single-screw 
type of extruding equipment has long been recognized 
by the thermoplastics industry. It should be possible 
by use of the NRM single-screw, two-stage extruders to 
tnake either profile extrusions or pellets, remove gases 
or water vapor liberated under some conditions at ex- 
trusion temperatures, and at the same time do sufficient 
compounding to permit the use of preblended powder 
mixes and obtain acceptable dispersion of colors. 

The NRM two-stage extruder is a single-screw type 
of machine which incorporates two cylinder sections in 
line. (See Figure 1.) The rear section includes the 
water cooled feed opening, while the front cylinder sec- 
tion includes the devolatilizing chamber. Between rear 
and front sections is the torpedo-type valving arrange- 
ment which can be adjusted by axial movement of the 
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Cross-Section of Single-Screw Type of Two-Stage Ex- 
truder—NRM Model No. 3540 


Fig. 1. 
screw, thus making possible the control of the flow of 
material between the two sections. The single screw, 
therefore, consists of two flighted sections separated by 
the valve-type torpedo. 

Results to date with this machine have been very en- 
couraging. We have compounded and extruded undried 
(wet) cellulose acetate and ethyl cellulose compounds 
in powder form, previously premixed by tumbling and 
undried (wet) acrylic resin (Plexiglas), and have pro- 
duced rods and strips reasonably dry and tree of bubbles 
or porosity for pelletizing. Also, quite satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained in dispersing color pigment in 
resin. In addition, we have conducted tests with cer- 
tain vinyl compounds in powder form and have been 
able to extrude sections free from porosity, which is usu- 
ally caused by volatile or entrapped gases. 

NRM_ has built single-screw, oil and_ electrically 
heated, two-stage extruders in sizes ranging from Model 


2530 to Model 8090 (214- to 8-inch screw). (See Fig- 
2, 3, and 4.) 


ures: Z, 3, 
Improved Rubber Straining 


A rather unique and recent NRM development is the 
flared head strainer feed screw used in conjunction with 
the standard pneumatically operated quick-opening flared 
strainer head, as shown in Figure 5. 

The design of this new flared head strainer feed screw 
is a very great improvement over the straight type. Of 











Fig. 2. Electrically Heated, Single-Screw Type, Two- 
Stage Extruder with Bulanced Heat Control— 
NRM Model 2530-E 





Fig. 3. Two-Stage, Single-Screw Type, Oil Heated Plastics 
Extruder, with Vacuum Arrangement, In Operation—NRM 


Model 3540-0 





Fig. 4. Single-Screw Type, Two-Stage Plastics Ex- 
truder, Electrically Heated with Balanced Heat Con- 
trol and Including 54-Inch Adjustable “’T’’-Type Film 
Die for Extrusion of Cellulose Acetate Film from an 
Undryed Premixed Powder—NRM Model No. 4550-E 
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the many obvious advantages obtained with this type 
screw, the increased straining capacity is perhaps the 
most important. As can be seen from an examination 
of the head end of this machine shown in Figure 6, the 
compound is now uniformly and positively forwarded 
and distributed over the whole strainer plate, and full 
advantage is taken of this large area. 

At present time there are approximately six such in- 
stallations successfully operating at plants of various 
rubber companies. Increased straining capacity of from 
20-30° has been reported with only a slight increase 
in the horsepower required. 


The Mil-Strainer 


Another recent and perhaps more important NRM 
development is applicable to the field of reclaimed rub- 
ber processing and is the Mil-Strainer shown in Figures 
7 and 8. 

You will notice that the flared head screw has been 
adapted to the Mul-Strainer in order to take advantage 
of the improved performance obtained with this type of 
screw. The feed section of this machine, i.e., the feed 
hopper and the base cylinder with the exception of the 
liner, are typical standard strainer parts. The new and 
pertinent parts, however, are the cylinder extension, and, 
in particular, its liner and the base evlinder liner. 

The extension cylinder liner, and in some cases the 
base evlinder liner, are provided with flutes having a 
negative helix angle for the purpose of reversing the 
flow of the compound as it is being forwarded by the 
feed screw. By this means a steady regurgitation and 
shearing of the material being processed is obtained. 
This type of processing, however, required so much ad- 
ditional heat, i.e., required the additional working of 
the stock, that when such processing was first tried on 
a standard strainer without the cylinder extension, the 
strainer capacity was reduced beyond an acceptable pro- 
duction level. The use of the cylinder extension was thus 
made mandatory. 

The tendency of the extension to reverse the flow 
and hold the compound in the evlinder is controlled by 
the relation of the screw to the liner flutes. Under some 
conditions this relation can adversely influence the ef- 
ficiency of the feed and the pressure on the strainer 
plate, but this situation can readily be corrected by the 
use of a positve fluted liner in the feed hopper section. 

Depending on the application and the compound, dif- 
ferent combinations of fluted liners may be advisable. 
A liner with positive flutes for forwarding the material 
through the cylinder might precede as well as follow 
the liner with negative flutes for mixing; or perhaps a 
short smooth liner between each fluted liner, to pre- 
vent interference between the action of the one-type 
liner with the other, might be advantageous. The use of 
the short smooth liner between the liner with the positive 
and the liner with the negative flutes would provide for 
some interruption of the large amount of work being 
done on the material. 

The liners which are subjected to considerable wear 
cannot, at least at present, be lined with Xaloy like the 
conventional liner. To date they have been made of 
tool steel or other alloy steel and hardened. Also, we 
are making some of cast hard alloy. 

Although the large amount of frictional heat developed 
when processing rubber in the Mil-Strainer is a limit- 
ing factor for a given size of machine; it can be readily 
controlled by the proper design of the liner flutes and 
screw and screw speeds. 

For example, in one major rubber plant, a 84-inch 
Mil-Strainer driven by a 125-h.p. motor processed 1,000 
pounds of stock at a screw speed of 55 r.p.m. in 20 
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Cross-Section of NRM Flared Head Strainer Feed 


Screw 


Fig. 5. 


minutes, starting with an empty machine. This is equiva- 
lent of 3,000 pounds an hour, compared to the 2,500 
pounds an hour which may be processed with a standard 
(short) strainer. During the 20-minute period, however, 
the power requirements increased from 100 to 200 h.p., 
at which time the Mil-Strainer had to be stopped because 
the motor, gears, and bearings were dangerously over- 
loaded. Lower screw speeds or shallow-er flights on the 
screw and liner will overcome this difficulty. Although 
such changes will lower somewhat the output of the Mil- 
Strainer, it is a comparatively small penalty to pay in 
order to bring the power requirements within the limits 
of the drive and the transmission. 

The prime purpose and value of the Mil-Strainer is 
not only to strain the reclaimed rubber, which has been 
previously processed in the digester, and remove large 
particles of hardened rubber or other foreign substances, 
but also considerably to mix and work the reclaimed 
rubber stock. Because of the extensive mixing and work- 
ing that can be obtained with the Mil-Strainer, we hope 
to be able to eliminate other types of mixing operation 
in current use following digester processing. We are also 
reasonably sure that the capacity of the roughing refiners, 
when supplied with stock from the Mil-Strainer, can be 
increased to such an extent that fewer refiners of this 
type will be required to supply stock to the usual number 
of finishing refiners. 

NRM_ now has in operation and on order several 81- 
inch and 12-inch Mil-Strainers. 

It would appear, therefore, that with the use of the 
Mil-Strainer involving a small addition to the initial 
price of this-type equipment in the reclaiming plant and 
a negligible increase in the operating cost (power), 
several other pieces of equipment in the plant can be 
eliminated, thus reducing the amount of labor and time 
required to handle a given amount of stock and lowering 
production costs quite considerably. 


The Mil-X-Truder for Cold Stocks 


Another piece of equipment recently developed by 
NRM and felt to be just as important as the Mil- 
Strainer, is the Mil-X-Truder. (See Figure 9.) 

The design of the Mil-X-Truder is, in principle, the 
same as that of the Mil-Strainer except that the flared 
strainer head is replaced with a standard die adapter 
head. A strainer plate located rather close to the flat 
face of the screw to increase back pressure and increase 
the amount of work done on the compound is definitely 
recommended in most cases. 

Also, for all rubber applications, the cylinder exten- 
sion is definitely recommended; in some applications 
other than rubber, the extension may be omitted on the 
Mil-X-Truder. 

3v use of the Mil-X-Truder, it is possible to extrude 
rubber compounds which have been stored at room 
temperature, feeding the stock directly into the machine 
at room temperature, and producing satisfactory extru- 
sions at die temperatures in the neighborhood of 190- 


200° F 
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NRM 81'2-Inch Mil-Strainer Showing Full Diameter of 
the Flared Head of the Screw 


Fig. 6. 
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Rear View of NRM 8'2-Inch Mil-Strainer Showing 


Fig. 8. 
Cylinder Extension 
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Fig. 9. Cross-Section of NRM 8-Inch Mil-X-Truder 


The amount of friction heat developed by the stock in 
the Mil-X-Truder is again a limiting factor, but can be 
controlled by the same methods applied to the Mil- 
Strainer. The Mil-X-Truder is operated under the same 
conditions as a standard extruder except that at times 

(Continued on page 442) 
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A Test for Crystallization Effects 
in Rubbers 


J. R. 


HE stiffening of rubber-like materials at low tem- 

perature involves several different phenomena, some- 

times with their effects superimposed. Methods of 
measuring the instantaneous effects of low temperature 
have already been described by several investigators.” 
In addition there are the effects of time,’ stress,* and 
combinations of time and stress’ at low temperatures 
which have been ascribed to crystallization. Comparison 
of diffraction patterns and elasticity measurements indi- 
cated that a dynamic modulus test provided a much more 
sensitive measurement of the changes which were taking 
place in the rubber than the diffraction patterns.’ 

This dynamic modulus test, however, involved a com- 
plex sample which was difficult to make; so it seemed 
desirable to develop a test which would be equally sensi- 
tive to small increases in crystallization, use a specimen 
from a standard tensile sheet, and utilize either existing 
or easily constructed equipment. 


Testing Equipment and Method 


Various means of testing including tensile modulus 
and retraction tests were studied. Both of these methods 
ot test have the advantage that only short times are 
necessary for a considerable degree of crystallization to 
,take place as stress, which is easily imposed in these tests, 
accelerates crystallization due to low temperature. 

The retraction tests were found to have a number of 
disadvantages. Chief of these was the low order of dis- 
crimination between stocks which had previously been 
tested by other means of crystallization’ and found to 
have large differences in crystallinity. This condition is 
probably due to lack of separation of second-order tran- 
sition effects from crystallization phenomena. X-ray dia- 
grams show considerable crystallization takes place in 


easily crystallizable rubbers at even moderate elonga- 
tions on cooling to —70° C., even when this cooling is 


accomplished very rapidly. The separation of stiffening 
effects due to second-order transition and crystallization 
are therefore difficult because of this situation. 

The tension test finally adopted operates with a con- 
stant load of 100 psi. on the original cross-section of a 
standard ASTM dumbbell to accelerate crystallization, 
with the modulus determined by the measurement of the 
additional deformation when a load of 20 psi. is added. 
This measurement is made at zero time, and at suitable 
intervals thereafter, with the zero time being that time at 
which the sample has attained equilibrium test tempera- 
ture. Deflections may be measured conveniently by use 
of a cathetometer. In early work, however, a 1/100- 
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Fig. 1. Schematic Diagram of New Crystallization Tester for 


Rubber-Like Materials 


inch graduated rule was found to be satisfactory. Figure 

is a diagram of a typical arrangement for a top opening 
cold box. This test, however, may be conducted in any 
type of cold box with as many test stations as desired. 

The samples are first stressed to 120 psi. for five min- 
utes to remove early creep and then cooled unstressed to 
the desired test temperature which may be chosen to ap- 
proximate service conditions or for optimum crystalliza- 
tion under stress.° \When equilibrium temperature has 
been established in the sample, the 100 psi. load is im- 
posed, and the deflection is read at 15 seconds after load- 
ing. The time of 15 seconds between loading and meas- 
urement of deflection is used throughout the test. The 
additional deflection due to the 20 psi. load is then meas- 
ured, and this load removed. This measurement is the 
zero time deflection. The deflection due to the 20 psi. 
load indicates the modulus, as modulus is proportional 
to the reciprocal of deflection where the force/unit area 
is constant and, 

force/unit area 





modulus = ; 
deflection/unit length 


Successive readings of the deflection resulting from the 
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addition of the 20 psi. load are made at suitable intervals 
of time until the test is judged complete. It has been 
found that 24 hours was sufficient time for rating the 
crystallization properties of rubber-like samples. 

The data are reported in terms of crystallization resist- 
ance index or abbreviated “CRI,” where “CRI” is given 
by 100 x di/d., where d, is the deflection at time, t, and 
d. the deflection at zero time due to the addition of the 
20 psi. load. These data are then plotted as a function 
of time, and from the smooth curve thus obtained the 
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Fig. 2. Crystallization Resistance Index versus Time for Four 
Polymers at 25° C.; Results from Both Tensile Specimens 
and Torsion Spring Samples 


24-hour value is read. The “CRI” value at 24 hours is 
the usual reported value because of convenience. 

\ high value of “CRI” nz iturally indicates a stock hay- 
ing little tendency to crystallize as the deflection due to 
the 20 psi. load has ch: inged little, showing that the re- 
inforcing effect of crystals is at a minimum. 


Typical Results 


lable 1 gives the crystallization resistance index for 
four polyrects of recipes given in Table 2 after 24 hours 
at —25 determined on tensile samples and torsion 
springs at peesecie the same average stress. 

Comparison of “CRI” values obtained on tensile speci- 
mens 1s made with torsion spring results as an auntie 
study of crystallization phenomena has been made with 
this sample,’ and correlation with X-ray diffraction pat- 
terns showed these dynamic elasticity measurements to 
be a sensitive measure of the changes taking place in the 
rubber due to crystallization. The springs are difficult to 
make and test; this difficulty thus led to the development 
of the static tensile test described. 
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TABLE 1. CRYSTALLIZATION RESISTANCE INDEX AT 24 Hours OF POLYMERS 
TESTED 
Tensile Torsior 
CRI Spring “CRI 
Polymer / oy/ 
GR-S : §1 85 
Buty! ; 6a 
Hevea 57 
Neoprene GN 34 28 
TaBLeE 2. REC!PES 
Ne prene 
GR-S But Hevea GN 
100.0 100 0 100.0 100 0 
oe 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
3.0 3.0 
ack 20.0 20.0 20.0 20 0 
13 
‘il 
05 
0 6 
»xide ‘ 40 
> 0 ~ 0 30 
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The “CRI” of the tensile samples is computed as de- 
scribed earlier; while the “CRI” of the torsion spring 
samples is the reciprocal of the ratio of the dynamic 


spring rate (average dynamic modulus of the rubber ) 
at time, t. to the dynamic spring rate at zero time. The 


dynamic spring rates of the torsion spring samples are 
determined from free vibration measurements. Butyl 
rubber is not evaluated by the torsion spring test as the 
damping was almost critical for this rubber compound. 
Figure 2 is a plot of the data secured by the two methods, 
which agree reasonably well. 


Summary and Conclusions 


A test has been developed for measuring the stiffening 
of rubber-like materials at low temperature due to crys- 
tallization. These measurements are easily performed in 
existing cold boxes and use any simple tensile specimen. 
Typical measurements and results of four polymers are 


shown. 
Developments in Extrusion 
(Continued from page 437 
heat mav have to be applied at the hopper section 


and possibly at the base cylinder. 
The advantages of being able to feed cold 
ly into the extruder are the elimination of the 


stock direct- 


need 


} 


imup mills when previously compounded and 
stored stock is being processed, and the ability to com- 
pound in one part of a plant and extrude in another 
\When stock is stored for future processing in the Mil-X- 


mpound off 
for easier 


Truder, it may be preferable to take the 
the sheeting mill in strips and store 1t 
andling at the Mil-X-Truder. 

\nother desirable way to store 
future processing in the Mil-N-Truder is in the form 

‘ pellets. The preferred shape of the pellets would be 
a cube; however, small cylinders approximately Yg-inch 
in diameter by '%4- to 5¢-inch long, may be 
tained from the Hale pelletizer, serve their purpose very 
well. 

One major rubber company is preparing its 
pounds in the form of such pellets and transporting them 
hy air conveyor from the compound room of its tire plant 
to the extrusion room of its mechanical goods plant. 

Even where compounding and processing are more or 
less continuous, a warmup mill is generally used, or 
Banbury time must be increased order to obtain the 
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Selected Rubber References 
for the Mechanical Engineer, 


July, 1950 — June, 1951 


R. E. Shrader’ and R. M. Turner’ 


Hk purpose of this paper is to present an outline of 
rubber articles published during the past year which 
would be of interest to mechanical engineers. Those 
which are believed to be of special interest to the engineer 


are discussed in some detail; while those dealing with 
research on elastomers and compounding studies have 


been purposely omitted. The references have been divided 
into arbitrary groups in order to present a more interest- 
ing discussion. 

Few people outside the rubber industry realize either 
the current growth of the industry or its demand on 
technical personnel, The rubber industry is big busi- 
ness, and it is getting bigger faster than the general 
United States. In 1939 the total con- 
sumption of new rubber was 593,750 long tons; whereas 
in 195] it is expected to exceed 1,250,000 long tons. 
Furthermore, in 1939 only 2% of the rubber used was 
synthetic: whereas in 1951 approximately 60% of the 
elastomer requirements are being met with synthetic rub- 

The value of rubber products made in 1951 is ex- 


ber. g he 
pected to exceed five billion dollars. 


economy of the 


Processing and Manufacturing 


With th 


Increased 


nanereon use of rubber, there has been an 
interest both in methods of reclaiming rubber 
and in methods of producing synthetic rubber. 
A new mechanical process for obtaining high-quality 
recl announced (1).° It is the Banbury- 
Lancaster method and is built around a newly designed 
Banbury rubber reclaimer and devulcanizer. With this 
apparatus it is reported possible to reclaim completel\ 
cured, partially cured, or scorched stocks and uncured 
trimmings either separately or together in one simple 
operation, 

An interesting flow sheet of a rubber reclaiming 
process was presented in Rubber Age (2). Cracking 
rolls, screens, and magnets are used to remove metal 
parts and reduce the scrap to a 3¢-inch sheet. Those 
interested in reclaiming should find this article very use- 
ful. . 

Chubb, Taylor, and Feustel have developed a new 
process of deresinating guayule (3). They expressed 
the thought that their process would yield a domestic 
source of rubber should our supply of Hevea be lost. 

A method has been announced to produce cellular rub- 
ber from latex in which blowing agents and surface active 
agents are incorporated in the latex, and expansion oc- 
curs in the mold after heating (4). This method is con- 
trary to the usual practice in which a froth is produced 
by beating air into heat-sensitized latex and gelling be- 


‘laim has been 


1 Presented before the Rubber & Plastics Division, ASME, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Nov. 27, 1951. Contribution No, 89, Rubber Laborato wy, &. 1. de 
Pont de Nemours ‘o., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
2Du Pont rubber laboratory 

the aguenaya in parenthesis refer to 
gr he 1 of paper. 
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fore heating. The new technique is said to produce 
products having more spherical and regularly disposed 
openings and a higher density at the surface than in the 
center. 

An interesting article on manufacturing rubber foot- 
wear has been published which presents the problems 
and complexities of this business from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint (5). 

Engineers designing polymerization equipment. will 
find of interest an article by Hobson which discusses the 
importance of eliminating oxygen from the GR-S poly- 
merization system (6). 

Ultrasonic vibration to accelerate polymerization is 
being tested (7), and radio-frequency has shown new 
merit with respect to vulcanization of rubber (8). 


New Applications 


Cavitation and erosion have caused such severe pitting 
and loss of metal on ship appendages that methods of 
coating these areas are continually being tried (9). Dur- 
the last war a technique was developed by the Navy for 
covering metal with a molten spray of a synthetic rubber. 
This coating is especially effective in salt water exposure. 
The equipment used resembles a welding torch into 
which is fed a powdered form of synthetic rubber. The 
powder, when contacting the flame, becomes a liquid, 
and it fuses to the steel member being coated. The whole 
operation is costly because of the careful preparation 
that must be given the surface, the skilled labor needed 
to operate the spray gun, and the loss of 40 to 50% of 
the material when it passes through the flame. Recent 
improvements both in the spray material and the meth- 
ods of application should widen the utility of this process 
and make it practical for many industrial uses (10). 

Experiments have been successfully carried out with 
glass fiber reinforcement in foam rubber (11). Bennett, 
McFadden, and Lyman have found that adding glass 
fibers in the preparation of the foam rubber results in 
a marked improvement in physical properties. Vulcan- 
ized foam rubber which has been reinforced in this man- 
ner shows greatly reduced shrinkage during curing and 
drying, increased resistance to compression, and in- 
creased tensile strength. 

Goodloe (12) reports that wood cellulose as a filler in 
rubber compositions reduces shrinkage and kills nerve. 
These two properties have frequently restricted the de- 
velopment of elastomeric articles requiring close dimen- 
sional tolerance. 

The use of phenolics in many products has been lim- 
ited because of insufficient impact strength. This defi- 
ciency can be overcome by the addition of synthetic rub- 
ber to the phenolic material. Goss (13) reports some 
of the physical characteristics of rubber-phenolic mix- 
tures and indicates some of the possible applications of 
such combinations. 
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The use of rubber powder in paving highways is in- 
creasing, and experimentation is continuing (14-17). 
Gunther (14) has found that a tire tread-type compound 
in the form of a fine powder, when added in the amount 
of 10°°, produces the most satisfactory paving. 

A new-type spray gun has been announced which is 
said to spray polymeric emulsions without the usual 
clogging and cobwebbing (18). This spray gun ejects 
water vapor, air, and the emulsion simultaneously out of 
three different nozzles, and Nielson and Leonard believe 
it will he of great help in the spraying field. 


Equipment 


The advances made in equipment are, as would be 
expected, not so numerous as those in the fields of re- 
search and application. There have been several articles 
published, however, in relation to plant design and equip- 
ment which should be of interest to the engineer. 

There are, no doubt, many instances where the de- 
signer of a small plant cannot afford to spend the neces- 
sary time in making an accurate cost study before select- 
ing his power distribution system. An article has been 
presented in which an engineering study was made of 
the power distribution system in a small rubber plant. 
This study indicates that the selection of the proper volt- 
age 1s an essential step in achieving a low-cost flexible 
system (19), 

One of the most important steps in the processing of 
rubber articles is that of vulcanization. Temperature. 
pressure, and time must be all carefully controlled to 
achieve the maximum efficiency in this process. Indus- 
trial controllers are contributing in a large measure 
toward maintaining these variables within the required 
limits (20-21). Types and sizes of hydraulic presses 
used in the vulcanization process have been reviewed 
(22). These presses have capacities as high as 5,000 
tons. Work has been done showing that it is possible to 
construct molds having suitable electrical insulation for 
radio-frequency heating (8). 

From a safety standpoint, much of the equipment used 
in the rubber industry, such as open-roll mills, calenders, 
crackers, and refiners, presents serious operating haz- 
ards. Although this subject is not new, there has recently 
heen renewed interest in the safety codes of rubber equip- 
ment, and an interesting article has been presented on 
the instantaneous braking of such equipment (23). 

The design engineer, who has frequently requested 
fundamental physical properties of rubber parts under 
high-speed service conditions, will be interested in a new 
high-speed tensile testing machine. (24). This machine 
is capable of recording the stress-strain curve of rubber 
at rates of elongation 9,000 times as fast as that employed 
in conventional rubber testing. 

The elastic properties of polymers and plasticized rub- 
ber compounds, which are too soft to test on a conven- 
tional stress-strain machine, have now been measured by 
a constant stress method of elongation (25). The con- 
stant stress is obtained by employing a specially designed 
tension weight suspended from the specimen. As the 
film stretches, the weight is lowered into a liquid, and 
buoyancy reduces the load in proportion to the decrease 
in cross-sectional area of the test specimen. The change 
in strain with time is measured. This method is reported 
to be particularly useful for characterizing unvulcanized 
polymers and for evaluating plasticizers in uncured com- 
pounds, 

etter correlation between a laboratory test and tire 
performance than previously possible with conventional 
methods of testing has been reported (26). This labora- 
tory test, performed on an inclined plane tester, subjects 
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the rubber specimens to low tensile stresses and is rapid 
and reproducible. 

Hysteresis measurements over a wide range of elonga- 
tions and amplitudes have been reported by Mooney and 
Black (27). These measurements have been made with 
a spider hysterometer. 


Testing and Properties 


In the field of testing it is recognized that the desirable 
end result is to develop a test that will give a true indi- 
cation of service life. It is with this thought in mind 
that testing as such must be viewed very critically to be 
sure that the test reflects service conditions. 

\Vinkelmann states that the weather resistance of elas- 
tomeric vuleanizates is influenced markedly by their 
treatment prior to vulcanization (28). He has observed 
that strains not released before or during vulcanization 
result in poor weather resistance. [:xtruded stocks show 
less checking or cracking than molded articles. 

\Vahl reviews the various types of abrasion testers 
and points out the importance of selecting the one which 
most nearly approaches the service application (29). 

The mechanism of flex cracking is not clearly under- 
stood; vet it is the cause of failure of many rubber ar- 
ticles. Buist and Williams (30) discuss the flexing 
testers now in use in the rubber industry and _ briefly 
review all the work that has been done on this subject. 
They point out the gaps in this field and cite the need of 
additional work. 

The development of methods of evaluating tear resist- 
ance is still an active problem in the rubber industry. 
ASTM. in 1948, adopted the angle tear specimen 
(Graves) as an alternate to the crescent specimen which 
has been used for a number of vears to evaluate tear 
resistance of rubber. The fundamental difference is that 
the Graves specimen measures the force required to ini- 
tiate tear, and the crescent specimen measures the force 
required to continue tear. There is still considerable 
controversy between advocates of these two methods of 
evaluating tear resistance (31). 

The tests required on many rubber mountings are of 
a load deflection type. If the load on a rubber product 
is maintained, deflection will increase with time, and the 
extent of this deflection is known as creep or drift. 
Cooper presents formulae and graphs, which are of 
value to design engineers, for predicting this property 
of a rubber product (32). 

Enabnit and Gehman have found that by the use of 
certain types of tests the dynamic properties of a vul- 
canized compound can be fairly well anticipated in the 
raw polymers (33). These properties can be measured 
by using low amplitude shear vibrations at 60 cycles per 
second so that effects due to plastic flow in the raw poly- 
mers are suppressed, and the values of dynamic modulus 
and resilience are independent of plasticity. 

It has been reported that there is still no satisfactory 
and discriminating test available for evaluating rubber- 
to-metal bonding agents. Buist has presented data in 
the past vear which show the importance of the volume 
of rubber rather than the shape factor in a test unit (34). 
This work should lead to a better method of testing of 
rubber-to-metal bonding agents, since it offers a clearer 
picture of the facts underlying the design of rubber-metal 
spring units. 

The application engineer will be interested to know 
that an accelerated aging test has shown excellent cor- 
relation with service performance on neoprene jacketed 
cables (35). Vacca’s performance test covers a period 
of nine vears, and, as a result of the excellent correlation 
with accelerated aging tests, it is apparent that the service 
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life of more than 20 years can confidently be expected 
from these neoprene jacketed cables. 

Because of the hance demand for rubber com- 
pounds to function at extreme low temperatures, the 
importance of low temperature testing has increased. 
Those interested low temperature testing will find 
“Low Temperature Testing of Elastomers” well worth 
reading (36). This article defines and discusses crystal- 
lization, plasticizer-time effects, and second-order tran- 
sition. 

Shaw (37) states that some rubber procurement spe- 
cifications are inadequate in specifying the proper test 
methods for obtaining articles that will operate satistac- 
torily under arctic conditions. This article recommends 
test methods for specitic applications and classifies them 
according to the physical properties they measure. 

Riesing presents a very interesting review of engineer- 
ing design with rubber and a description of 15 important 
elastic polymers. Temperature and hysteresis effects in 
ill types are shown, and methods of calculating designs 
of special shapes are furnished (38). . 

Van Rossem presents a review (39) of natural rubber 
and its properties as a raw material for the manufactur- 
ing industry. He discusses general requirements for 
rubber manufacturers, possible new methods of prepara- 
tion, and the future of natural rubber. 

Liska states that skilled rubber technologists are in a 
very favorable position today to assist the engineer in 
selecting rubber materials for specific applications. Of 
course, final acceptance of a product must be based on 
service testing. A review of six automotive rubber prod- 
ucts and how the rubber technologist might approach 
them are outlined in the paper, which also includes a 
chart of the basic qualities of natural and certain synthetic 
rubbers (40). 
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Developments in Extrusion 
(Concluded from page 439) 


required mixing and softening of a compound prior to 
feeding it to the extruder for slabbing, or to a screw-type 
pelletizer. It is NRM’s hope to eliminate the warmup 
mill or the extra Banbury mixing time by feeding direct 
from the Banbury to the Mil-X-Truder and thus extrude 
slabs, strips, or even pellets with considerable time and 
labor saving when compared to conventional processing. 

The Mil-X-Truder is having wide acceptance in the 
mechanical goods field where savings can be realized by 
the elimination of the warmup mills before extruding. 
Also, in our opinion, this machine could be used in the 
room temperature extrusion of rubber on wire, as 
licensed by Western Electric Co. 

NRM_ has installed or has on order Mil-X-Truders 
ranging in sizes from 2% to 8% inches. Output from 
these machines is reported as almost as good as that 
from standard extruders, while horsepower requirements 
are 15 to 20% higher than with the standard model 


Summary and Conclusions 


In conclusion, it can be stated that NRM _ is con- 
fident that the single-screw, two-stage extruder, the 
Mil-X-Truder as well as the Mil-Strainer, including the 
flared head screw, are important new machine develop- 
ments that will revolutionize the compounding and 
truding field for the rubber and the plastics industries. 





“Operating Suggestions for Molding Lustrex Styrene 
Plastic.” Production Information Bulletin No. 68. Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass. 16 pages. Conservation of 
styrene molding powder is the theme of this bulletin, which 
presents information and a conservation check list for sdlibers 
and extruders. Topics covered include material section, mold and 
product design, fillers, material storage and handling, scheduling 
aa plannng runs, molding techniques, degating, post-molding 
scald, scrap segregation and recovery, and employe educa- 
tion. 
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Editorials 


1952—A Year of Decision 


> WE look back at the year 1951 and then forward 

at 1952, it is apparent that the former was marked 

by exceptional industrial progress in the United 
States, and that the latter will require that important 
decisions be made so as to permit this progress to con- 
tinue. 

In the rubber industry particularly, progress was all 
the mere remarkable because it was made under the 
most severe governmental restrictions in the peacetime 
history of the industry. The government continued its 
ownership of the synthetic rubber producing plants; it 
procured the synthetic rubber raw materials and sched- 
uled the production; it was the only buyer and import- 
er of crude natural rubber; it determined the amount 
of rubber that was consumed by manufacturers; it set 
the specincations for the use of new rubber; and it de- 
termined the price. 

Nevertheless the industry consumed 1,235,000 long 
tons of new rubber in 1951, only slightly less than the 
1,258,000 tons consumed in 1950, Unit production was 
less than in 1950, but the value of the products, owing to 
rising costs and prices, set a record value of $5 billion. 

The spectacular rise in the price of natural rubber 
during the last half of 1950, which continued through 
most of the first half of 1951, slowed down natural rub- 
ber stockpiling and resulted in reactivation of the nation's 
synthetic rubber plants. In addition, within plant, ex- 
pansions were implemented which will add 100,000 tons 
GR-S capacity early in 1952 so that production at an 
annual rate of 860,000 tons will be possible. 

The vear 1951 saw the growing acceptance of cold 
GR-S rubber, and in 1952, 75%, or 640,000 of the 
860,000 tons total GR-S production, will be of this type. 
Oil-extended synthetic rubbers were shown to have 
great value in increasing the nation’s total supply of 
rubber, and they also provide a high-quality material that 
is easier to process. 

The natural rubber stockpile goal is now in sight. 
and synthetic rubbers are firmly established in the United 
States market. New rubber legislation, which must again 
be considered in 1951, should be written in the light of 
these new facts. Because of the Korean war and the 
defense program, however, one outlook is for a simple 
the Act 


Barring all-out war in 1952, there will be the most op- 


extension of present Rubber for one year. 
portune time for the working out of a real synthetic 
plant disposal plan and the removal of practically all 
of the remaining controls on the rubber industry in that 
year. 

If the achievements of the year 1951 and previous 
years are to mean anything to the future of the rubber 


industry, some very important decisions must be made by 
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For almost ten 
years the government has controlled the rubber industry, 


government and the industry in 1952. 


and the time has come for the removal of control of in- 
dustry operations by Washington. 

In the field of the production of GR-S and _ butyl 
synthetic rubbers, the government must eliminate itself 
completely before private industry operations can begin. 
Synthetic rubber production by private industry requires 
an ample supply of synthetic rubber raw materials, and 
this can be accomplished best if the production of buta- 
diene, styrene, or other monomers is a part of the whole 
operation. A company entering into the production of 
synthetic rubber should therefore include in its plans 
facilities for the manufacture of petrochemicals. Some 
rubber companies have already made such plans. The in- 
creasing interest of rubber industry firms in_ plastic 
materials has given added emphasis to the need of the 
development of chemical and petrochemical manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

National security considerations have always been 
the stumbling block to action by the government on dis- 
posal of its synthetic rubber plants. These considera- 
tions always were based on an insufficient natural rubber 
stockpile and an uncertainity as to the degree of securi- 
ty provided by synthetic rubber. With the natural rubber 
stockpile goal now in sight, and American synthetic rub- 
ber providing almost a complete replacement for natural 
rubber, major obstacles to plant disposal have been 
removed. 

One way to insure a decision by government on this 
issue would be for Congress to set a deadline for the 
termination of production of synthetic rubber by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. dated 12 months from 
June 30, 1952, the date of the expiration of the present 
Rubber Act. A plan for the disposal of the government 
plants would then have to be worked out in advance of 
July 1, 1953, and a plan for their operation by private 
industry would also have to be ready by that time if 
the industry wished to continue to use synthetic rubber. 
Since private industry has operated these plants from the 
beginning, the mechanics of transfer would be a simple 
matter. The major change would be the elimination of 
the central administration from the Synthetic Rubber 
Division, RFC, in Washington, D. C. 

The stage is set; all that is needed is for the curtain 
to rise, and a new era of the American synthetic rubber 
industry can begin. India Russer Worep hopes that 


curtain time will not be later than 1953. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


PLASTICS TECHNOLOGY 


Selected Plastics Literature References 
for the Mechanical Engineer, July, 


HIS paper is a brief review of plastics 
literature references which have been 
selected to be of interest to the mechanical 
While the list is short, many of 
the articles are themselves reviews and 
extensive bibliographies. The ref- 
erences are Classified into 12 groups cor- 
responding to the divisions in the text, in 
vhich some of the references are further 
described. 


engineer. 


contain 


New Materials 


The syntheti¢ resins which have ap- 
peared in the past four or five years are 
finding wider application. Their military 
uses are not generally discussed in current 
literature (1-5), but it is expected that 
these resins will experience accelerated 
development because of military needs. 


Chemical, Thermal, and 
Permanence Properties of Plastics 


Several articles (6-12) are listed as 
ypical of the interest in the retention of 
physical properties under various condi- 
tions of use. The ever-widening range of 
applications of plastic materials demands 
more and bri. information concerning 
their behavior at other than room tempera- 
ture and in the presence of various chemi- 
cals. 


Mechanical Properties of Plastics 


Many interesting articles 
the mechanical properties of 
compiled in groupi 

subject matter (13 
a: interest are 
more s 
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Decaded in a survey of sources 
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14) summary of cl lor’ itrifluoro- 
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Textile Fibers and Finishes 
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taining to textile fibers (29-37), inasmuch 
as several of the references describe some 
of the new fibers which are becoming more 
available (29-33). 
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Paper Laminates and Reinforced 
Plastics 


Laminated paper plastics continue to be 
used more and more widely (38-50). One 
article discusses decorative laminates in a 
survey of the field (38), while another de- 
scribes the use of laminated materials for 
freight car bodies (40). Both wood and 
paper laminates are employed for this lat- 
ter purpose. 

The use of polyester resins laminated 
with glass fibers or reinforced with glass 
fibers is discussed in a number of articles. 
Methods of fabrication are discussed at 
considerable length in one survey article 
published in three parts (42) 

The use of glass fibers with polystyrene 
molding compounds has received little or 
no description in the literature. This is a 
rather new development, and a very little 
background of elicits information appears 
to be available. 


Protective Coatings 


Silicone finishes for baked enamels for 
sheet metal protection are discussed in an 
interesting story Paints for domestic 
use in decorating and protecting are dis- 
cussed in two other articles (51, 55). 


(53). 


Coating and Calendering 
Equipment 

calendering equip- 

58); while an- 

method for ex- 

polyethylene on 


Two articles describe 
ment and auxiliaries (57, 
describes a coating 
trusion deposition of 
paper (61). 

A double-screw compounding mixer is 
described in an article (39) which is of in- 
because the machine has been put 
production of colored formula- 
thermoplastic material 
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Plastic Molds and Molding 


mold mak- 
one reterence 


Several articles describe new 
ideas (6 while 
discusses a method of using fluid heating 
and cooling ee molds and calender rolls 
(66). A series of articles on successful de- 
signing for plastics molding appeared in a 
British journal (65). From this same 
journal there is also an article on a special 
mold for producing interrupted internal 
stripping or unscrewing (64). 
Molding the specialized oo 
silicones, trifluorochloroethylene, mineral- 
filled alkyds, and melamine resins is de- 
scribed in an article written by several ex- 
perienced men Slush molding of 
vinyl plastisols and the latest developments 


ing 2-65) ; 


such as 


(67). 
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of this expanding field are discussed (68). 
field can be 


The rapid expansion of this 
traced to improvements in the plastisol 
resins, as well as in the molds and mold- 


ing technique. 


Vinyl Film and Sheeting 


Embossing of vinyl film, as it comes 
from the calender, has produced new de- 
sign pattern effects. This has been brought 
about by the use of the Dornbusch system 
of engraving the embossing rolls (72). 

Solution-cast film is the subject of an 
article (75) which tells of the properties 
of such film. Of interest to packaging 
people is an article on the permeability of 
race ric films to gases (71). 


Injection Molding 


A motion picture study of the injection 
molding cycle is described in one article 
(76), and several conclusions are drawn 
as to practical and theoretical considera- 
tions. 

An excellent description of the injection 
molding of phonograph records is listed 
(77), and the latest advances in dry color- 
ing are described (80). Both of these sub- 
jects are of interest to plastics molders 
and to engineers charged with the respon- 
sibility of economical molding of high- 
quality articles. 


Extrusion 


The technology of extruding polyethy- 
lene monofilaments is discussed in one ar- 
ticle (83), and two articles on extrusion 
compounding are also listed (81, 82) 


Plastic Material Applications 


Many articles on the uses of plastic ma- 
terials have been scanned and considered 
for inclusion in this review. Only a few 
have been included (84-117), and these 
have been selected from the standpoint of 
general interest as well as certain specific 
interests that may be aroused from the 
significant advances described in the arti- 
cles. 

The use of polystyrene injection molded 


patterns for the lost wax casting of non- 
machinable metals has been growing dur- 
ing the past year (113). Fabrication of 


the fluorocarbons has also advanced con- 
siderably (109). Plastics have been used 
extensively as ion exchange resins (106 
107). Molded nylon gears have gained ex- 
tensive usage in certain applications (100, 
101). 
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molds (114) and have also been used to 
reclaim sawdust (115). Foams of various 
plastic materials are becoming more im- 
portant. One article reviews five different 
types of foams (99). Application trends 
and engineering progress during 1950 are 
reviewed in several articles that are of 
considerable interest (85-88, 95, 102). 
A-low temperature formulation of poly~- 
vinyl chloride is described for tempera- 
tures of —100° F. (104) The use of plas- 
tics in radio-active measurements is de- 
scribed (108). Several application articles 
cover plastic gaskets (89, 94, 109, 110). 
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SPI Vinyl Film and Sheeting Conference 


THE third annual conference of the Plas- 
tics Film, Sheeting, and Coated Fabrics 
Division, The Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., was held December 13-14 at 
the Commodore Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
\ total registration of 453 persons was re- 
corded at the two-day meeting, which in- 
cluded luncheons and both morning and 
afternoon sessions at which papers were 
presented on technical and merchandising 
subjects. 


Thursday Morning, December 13 

H. R. Thies, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., presided over the morning session at 
which the following papers were given: 

“A Study of Plasticizer Migration.” 
C. M. Grafton and J. R. Geenty, Goodall- 
Sanford, Inc. A plasticizer migration test 
was described that is simple to perform, 
accurate, practical, gives reproducible re- 
sults, and can be used on film, sheeting, or 
coating stripped from fabric. In essence, 
this test consists of immersing weighea 
samples of plasticized vinyl in a special 
silica powder under controlled conditions. 
The powder is changed at intervals, and 
the samples are weighed to determine plas- 
ticizer Comparative migration data 
were given for various plasticizers, and it 
was shown that polymeric plasticizers are 
not necessarily non-migrating. 

“Vinyl Film, Sheeting and Coated 
Fabrics in the Automobile Industry.” 
A. ]. Carter, Chrysler Corp. The history 
and growth of vinyl film, sheeting, and 
coated fabrics in the automobile industry 
were discussed, together with the advant- 
ages of these materials. The disadvantages 
of vinyl coated fabrics for trim materials 
include a tendency to have a tacky surface 
condition; a tendency to crack in the cold 
if the surface dry; and difficulty 
in cutting and trimming by conventional 
methods. Further expansion in use of the 
vinyls by the automobile industry was pre- 
dicted, and a forecast made that vinyl 
coated fabrics will be used for auto tops. 

“Printing and Styling Trends.” 
Lurelle Guild, Lurelle Guild Associates. 
Price, distribution, and coloring can affect 
the sales of plastics items even though 
styling is correct. The trends in price, 
distribution, and coloring can be taken 
out of the gamble class and predicted with 
almost mathematical odds by means of 
door-to-door surveys conducted by inde- 
pendent research organizations. Neither 
buyers nor salespeople are good consul- 
tants in predicting the effects of these 
factors on the sales of a new product. 

“Radiant Heat for Vacuum Forming, 
Fusion, and Embossing.” Geoffrey 
Broughton, Lowell Textile Institute. Plas- 
tics fabrication depends on obtaining prop- 
er material flow by use of heat. Theoretical 
considerations of heat transfer and its ef- 
fect on material viscosity were given, and 
is was shown that vacuum ferming, em- 
and fusion processes require a 
material viscosity in the range of 10*-10° 
poises. In the case of polystrene, this vis- 
cosity corresponds to a temperature of 
about 20° C. 
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Thursday Afternoon, December 13 

Arthur M. Ross, Ross & Roberts, Inc., 
presided over the luncheon and the tech- 
nica] session which followed. This session 
included two papers and a symposium of 
four speakers, as follows: 

“Market Trends in Retailing Plastics 
Film and Sheeting.” Joseph R. Rowen. 
W. T. Grant Co. The general sales trend 
of vinyl film, sheeting, and coated fabric 
products is still upward in 1951, but there 


446 


are signs of leveling off in some items and 
declines in others. It is time now to solidi- 
fy gains by better quality controls, ma- 
terial and product standards, and_ better 
knowledge of competitive materials. The 
public must be given more information on 
these plastics products, particularly the 
correlation between gage and_ strength. 
The industry must show integrity of pat- 
terns by eliminating copying and must 
also train retail sales people to keep the 
public informed of the advantages and 
disadvantages of plastics. 

“Beta-Rage Gage — A Revolutionary 
New Method of Continuous Process 
Control.” George B. Foster, Industrial 
Nucleonics Corp. This paper consisted of 
a discussion and demonstration of the new 


Model R AccuRay thickness gage for 
calendered sheet. A description of this 
gage appears in this issue under “New 


Machines and Appliances.” 

Symposium on “Calendered, Cast, or 
Extruded Film?” “Characteristics of 
Calendered, Cast, and Extruded Film,” 
M. G. Robinson, Bakelite Co. “Calendered 
Film,” N. J. Elder, Adamson United Co. 
“Cast Film,” D. G. Higgins, John Wal- 
dron Corp. “Extruded Film,” W. deCamp 
Crater, Naugatuck Chemical Division, 
United States Rubber Co. 

Dr. Robinson presented a comparison of 
the calendering, casting, and extrusion 
processes for making vinyl film and sheet- 
ing. The advantages and disadvantages of 
each process were discussed; and a com- 
parison was made of the products made 
by the three processes with respect to 
thickness ranges and tolerances, appear- 
ance, and physical properties. It was pointed 
out that each process has its inherent 
superiorities, but no one process is better 
than the others for all applications. 

Mr. Elder noted that although the in- 
stallation costs are more expensive than 
extrusion or casting, a calendering 
tem for films is generally superior where 
large product.on runs are required. Re- 
cent installations can produce thin films at 
speeds of 150 yards a minute, and it is 
expected that future calenders may well 
be designed for operation at 200 yards a 
minute. Recent improvements which have 
made possible higher calender speeds in- 
clude the use of peripherally drilled rolls, 
more accurate roll dimensions, roll cross- 
ing, in-line embossing, and automatic wind- 
up equipment. 

Mr. Higgins presented a detailed dis- 
cussion of film casting, including prepara- 
tion of the vinyl compound, different cast- 
ing and coating methods, film drying and 
fusing systems, and wind-up systems. A 
new development in the casting field is 
the manufacture of sponge vinyl sheet 
in a continuous operation without the 
use of side dams or pressure webs, by In- 
terchemical Corp. While offering the 
greatest degree of versatility of the film 
production methods, casting also provides 
a useful supplement to calendered film 
manufacturing requirements. 

Mr. Crater stated that extruded vinyl 
film is now on the verge of real com- 
mercial exploitation and should play a 
major role in the markets for thin gage 
(one mil to three mils) film. Because of 
its strength, clarity, and feel, extruded 
film is expected to find wide use in the 
packaging field. Processing techniques and 
formulations have been developed to a 
point where vinyl plasticized with mono- 
meric, polymeric, and nitrile rubber type 
of plasticizers, either alone or in combina- 
tion with each other, will yield extruded 
film that is satisfactory for packaging use. 


syS- 


Friday Morning, December 14 


Wm. Merton, Rubber Corp. of America 
presided over the morning session at which 
the following four papers were given: 

“Epoxy Compounds as Stabilizers. 
F. R. Hansen, Ferro Chemical Corp. 
The degradation of polyvinyl chloride in- 
volves the liberation of hydrogen chloride 
A good stabilizer must (1) remain passive 
until the vinyl liberates hydrogen chloride 
by itself and not remove hydrogen chloride 
from the plastic beforehand; and (2) form 
reaction products with hydrogen chloride 
that are soluble in the plastic system with 
out giving a haze etfect. Most of the 
epoxy compounds used as _ stabilizers are 
polymers of epichlorohydrin and _ polyals 

“Economic and Financial Trends in 
the Vinyl Film and Sheeting Market.” 
A. James Mill, Mill Factors Corp. The 
vinyl film, sheeting, and coated fabrics in- 
dustry is classified financially as a 
“growth” industry. Undercapitalizatior 
will continue to be a growing pain for 
several years more. Increased sales volume 
requires increased working capital, and 
even the most progressive firm must take 
a breathing spell from expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity to accumulate working 
capital. 

“The Future of Vinyls in the Floor 
and Wall Covering Industry.” G. EF. 
Field, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. Sine 
vinyls will improve the properties of lino- 
leum and asphalt and rubber tile, they 
offer the best opportunity for the flooring 
manufacturer to upgrade the quality of 
his product and still do it economically. 
In the wall covering field, vinyls are 
limited to the upper 20% bracket of the 
market because of economic factors and 
equipment limitations. 

“The Possibilities of Promulgating 
Trade Practice Rules for Vinyl Film.” 
William T. Cruse, SPI executive vice 
president. Work has begun on the prepara- 
tion and promulgation of SPI Vinyl Trade 
Rules patterned after the Worth Street 
Rules used by the textile industry to out 
line the conditions by which a buyer and 
a seller agree to transact business. The 
vinyl rules will consist of three parts 
(1) sales note provisions; (2) a voluntary 
standard for general-purpose vinyl film: 
and (3) arbitration procedure for dis- 
putes. A committee has been set up by 
SPI to prepare these trade rules, and 
interested persons are invited to participate 
in the work. 


Friday Afternoon, December 14 


Gordon Brown, Bakelite Co. and SPI 
president, presided over the luncheon, 
which was followed by one speaker: 

“Chain Store Merchandising of Plas- 
tics Film.” Thomas E. Whiteman, F. W 
Woolworth Co. While the importance of 
pricing of plastic film products for chain 
store merchandising is obvious, the in- 
dustry should concentrate on quality and 
perfection of manufacture rather than on 
just a cheap price. Informative labeling 
is also needed, as well as customer educa- 
tion as to proper sewing techniques, and 
education of sales personnel to supply cor- 
rect information to consumers. 


Slogan Contest Winners 


Winning entries have been announced 
for the slogan contest conducted by the 
Fifth National Plastics Exposition, spon 
sored by the Society of Plastics Industry. 
to be held March 11-14 in Conventior 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. The $500 first 
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prize was given to George Whyte, Do- 
minion Comb & Novelty Co., for the slo- 
gan, “Plastics Personify Progress.” Gino 


Paccioretti, Columbia Protektosite Co., 
won the $200 second prize for his entry, 
“Choose Plastics for Performance’; while 
the third prize of $100 went to C. C. 
Campbell, Rohm & Haas Co., for “Plastics 
Make Things Better for Eve rybody.” The 
contest drew 2,367 entries from all branches 
of the plastics industry both here and 
abroad. Judges were Vice Admiral C. W. 
Fox; Ben Hibbs, editor of The Saturday 
Evening Post; and Mayor Bernard Sam- 
uel of Philadelphia. 


Public Relations Program 


The newly formed SPI public relations 
committee recently held its organizational 
meeting at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Attending were 24 members 
from companies representing the various 
branches of the plastics industry, and 
Chairman Edmund Kennedy, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., presided over the session. 

To facilitate the task of fostering public 
acceptance and recognition of — six 
key subcommittees were formed to handle 
various phases of the program, as follows 
Hiram McCann, Modern Plastics, was 
named chairman of the speakers’ subcom- 
mittee which will develop plans for a 
speakers’ bureau; Robert T. Zintl, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., will head 
the subcommittee to plan displays on plas- 
tics for use by museums, schools, and other 


public groups; Alfred C. Manovill, Ideal 
Plastics Corp., will lead the subcommittee 
on movies and films; Alan T. Wolcott, 


chairman the 
Arthur Blu- 
will head 


General Electric Co., will 
subcommittee on advertising ; 
menthal, Shawray Plastics Corp., 
the school relations subcommittee; and 
Philip A. Belk, Hercules Powder Co., will 
chairman the subcommittee on publicity. 





Vibrin Polyester Resin 


HE development of a new polyester 
laminating resin which will withstand 
temperatures as high as 500° F. has been 


announced by Naugatuck Chemical Di- 


vision, United States Rubber Co., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y. Called 
Vibrin X-1047, the new resin is expected 


to find its most significant use as a struc- 
tural material in the manufacture of high- 
speed aircraft and guided missiles. 

A clear, straw-colored liquid in appear- 


ance, the resin has a disk viscosity of 45 
poises at 25° C.; specific gravity of 1.209 
at 25° C.; and a curing rate of 87 seconds 
at 110° C. in a metal cell. The uncatalyzed 
storage is more than six months at 25° C., 
and more than 48 hours at 70° C. The 
catalyzed storage stability is more than 
48 hours at 25° C. when 14% benzoyl 


peroxide is used as catalyst 
Laminates made with the resin and glass 
fabric retain good flexural strength (40,- 


000-47,000 psi.) when exposed for as long 
as 2(K) hours at temperatures of 300° F., 
it is further claimed. Good flexural strength 
(more than 30,000 psi.) is also obtained 
ag the laminates are exposed for as long 
as 24 hours at 500° F. The heat resisting 
seopenties of the resin are made possible by 


the use of triallyl cyanurate. 
While initially available only mili- 
tary applications, production of Vibrin 


X-1047 is being iiicted in order to supply 
requiring heat resistance in 
electronic, and other indus- 


a] yplic ations 
the elec trical, 
tries. 
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ASTM Committee D-20 on Plastics 


STM Committee D-20 on Plastics and 
its subcommittees held their fall meet- 
ing on November 12-14 at the General 


3rock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada. 
Chairman Gordon M. Kline, National 
Bureau of Standards, presided over the 


Lewis, Tinius Olsen 
Was secretary. 


meeting, and Bruce L. 
Testing Machine Co., 


Advisory Committee Meeting 


The D-20 advisory committee met on 
the evening of November 13. The chair- 
man reported that a new section of Sub- 


Permanence will be or- 
Ee at 


committee V on 
ganized to set up a weathering 
the ASTM test site. It was also decided 
that at least one paper on statistical meth- 
ods be presented at each meeting of Sub- 


committee VIII on Research to cover new 


ideas in statistics. The committee also 
decided that a member from D-20' should 
be appointed to the ASTM advisory com- 
mittee on corrosion 

At the annual meeting in June, D-20 


will present a symposium on plastics con- 


reviews of 


sisting principally of current 
testing procedures and forecasts of the 
future of plastics testing 


Committee D-20 Meeting 
The D-20 meeting was held in the after- 
November 14, and the various 
reports were presented and 


noon of 
subcommittee 
discussed. 


The spring meeting of D-20 will be held 
in Philadelphia, Pa., during the week of 
February 15. The June meeting will be 


held in conjunction with the ASTM an- 
nual meeting in New York, N. Y. The 
fall meeting will be held in Boston, Mass., 


in mid-October 


Subcommittee Meetings 


Subcommittee 1—Strength Properties 
on Plastics. M. E. Marks, Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp., chairman. 
Methods for determining the tensile prop- 
erties of thin films are being set up. Three 
methods are to be tested, involving the 
inclined plane machine, the pendulum ma- 


chine, and the Instron machine. The ski- 
ball test for impact strength will be pro- 
posed as a new method in the near fu- 
ture. Work is proceeding on developing a 
method for determining the bursting and 
tear strengths of thin film 

Subcommittee 2—Hardness Proper- 


ties of Plastics. L. W. A. Meyers, Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp., chairman. A 
method for determining the Barcol hard 
plastics presented which 


ness ot Was 


will be tested by a number of the lab 
oratories. 
Subcommittee 3—Tensile Properties 


of Plastics. E. B. Cooper, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., chairman. It is be 
lieved necessary at present to set up a 
standard method for the SPI flammability 
machine. An extrusion plastometer was 
discussed. Test method D746-44T on brit- 
tle temperature of plastics and elastomers 
has been revised 20 letter 
ballot 

Subcommittee 4—Optical Properties 
of Plastics. H. K. Hammond, NBS, 
chairman. As the result of round-robin 
tests, it has been decided to write up the 


passé 1a D- 


Olsen Armstrong mechanical abrasion 
machine method, which gives good re- 
sults in determining the wearability of 


round-robin study on clear 
Taber machine is almost 
reported at the next 


plastics The 
plastics by the 
finished and will be 
meeting 


Subcommittee 5—Permanence Prop- 
erties of Plastics. J. W. Mighton, Dow 
Chemical Co., chairman. This committee 
is preparing a method for use in testing 
samples at the ASTM weathering sites. 

Subcommittee 6—Specifications. Lu- 
cius Gilman, Picatinny Arsenal, chair- 
man. Final objections to the new specifi- 
cation on polyester molding compounds 


were resolved, and the specification is now 
ready tor acceptance by ASTM. The speci- 
fication for cellulose acetate film for pri- 
mary insulation submitted for D-20 
letter ballot; wh.le proposed standard 
D744 on non-rigid vinyl chloride plastics 
will be given a letter ballot among sub- 
committee members. Seven other speci- 
fications are being worked on, including 
specifications on polyethylene and poly 


amides. 

Subcommittee 7—Analytical. D. C. 
Northrup, Tennessee Eastman, cham: 
man. Work is proceeding on developing a 
specification for dioctyl phthalate and po r 


plasticizers. Some consideration is being 
given to developing methods for vinyi 
polymers. 

Subcommittee 8—Research. C. R. 
Stock, American Cyanamid Co., chair- 
man. E. B. ( ooper discussed the — st 
information on the “melt index a 


method for det ni A 
characteristics of polythylenes 


volumetric 
the melting 


[he method has extreme precision and 
speed of testing and consists of pl acing 
a weighted piston on the material held i 
a heated chamber. The extruded plastic 
is measured by a dial gage. A continuous 


curve can be obtained, and the character- 
istics of the material dete rmined. 
R. Db. Was \merican Cyanamid, dis- 


cussed the measurement of residual stresses 
in thermosetting — The method in- 
+} 


volves determining the bending character- 


istics of a test piece which is gradually de- 
creased in size by a milling machine. Urea, 
melamine, and phenol formaldel iwdes have 
very great internal stresses owing to the 
molding conditions 

I. | Hopkins, Bell Telephone LabDora- 
tories, discussed the relaxation character- 
istics of some rubber-like materials. Load- 
time curves were presented to show how 


varied with time. This method 
holding the specimen in 


the force 


involved compres- 


sion in a suitable jig and measuring th: 
load as the material relaxed. The method 
pre sents a us seful means of determining the 
characteristics of gaskets 


Subcommittee 10—Definitions, Nom- 
enclature. C. H. Alexander, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., chairman. Many 
terms relating were discusse d 
and presented to D-20 for letter ballot. 


Subcommittee \4—-Conditioning. yee 3d 





to yon ce 


Webber, du Pont. chairman. Plans are 
being made to study several methods for 
Methods 


determining humidity 








ditioning plastics at other than nor 
peratures were discussed. Two categories 
of ovens or chambers will be made stat dl 
ard: Type A, where the maxi 

perature fluctuation can be 1 thar 
2° C., and Type C, where t t m 
fluctuation can be no more than 3° | 





Holds Panel Discussion 


PANEL discussion on “Present and 
‘uture Uses of Rubbber ar 
in the Automotive Industry” featured th 


Fort Wayne Rub- 


1 Plastics 








her & Plastics Group, held November 29 
in the Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, 
with 255 — in attendance. 


Ind., 
). R. Shrover, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., acted 
rator, and the panel members were 
Beckerleg, Fisher Body Corp.; A. 
hrysler Corp.; A. J. Kear- 
Motors Research Corp.; M. 
irysler; and K. T. Totten, 


as mode 
= meg 
. Carter, € 
foot, Geaeral 
J. Sturtevant, Cl 
Ford Motor Co. 

S. G. Byam, of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., who is vice chair- 
man of the Division of Rubber Chemistry, 
A.C.S., also spoke briefly on the require- 
ments the Group must fulfill to obtain a 
charter from the Division. In the business 
session preceding the panel discussion, EI- 
mer I. Ramga, United States Rubber Co 
and secretary-treasurer of the Fort Wayne 
Group, was presented with mem bership 
card No. 1 in recognition of his services 
in organizing the Group. It was also voted 


t 
to extend honorary memberships to_ the 


following members of the Chicago Rub- 
ber Group for their assistance in con- 
ducting the initial meeting of the Fort 


Wayne Richard Blair, Columbia 
Southern Chemical Corp.; Eli Grossman, 
Pumpeer Chemical Co.; V.  Parednis, 


Group: 


Kraft Chemical Co.; S. F. Choate and 
M. J. O’Connor, both .of O'Connor & 
Choate, Inc.; and J. F. Taylor, Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp. It was announced 
that the Fort Wayne Group now has 222 








New Boltaron Distributer 


R ce 


vinyl tubing, piping, rods, 


molding compounds 


plastic 


s, ble cks, and 


nl 1¢ Boltaron 6200 series, made by Bolta 
thew eg Inc., Lawrence, Mass., will be 
distributed by H. N. Hartwell & Son, 
Inc., Boston. Based on Geon 404, a prod- 
uct of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., the 
Boltaron 6200 series plastics provide ex- 
; ¢ 


Hartwell 


reme resistance to chemicals 
service to 


offer complete engineering 





Boltaron fabricators and users. Training 
centers tor fabricators have been estab- 
lished, and a complete warehousing servic 


} 


W ill e Prov ided. 


art 11° lactic Wwicl } 
Hartwell’s Plastics division is headed by 





Vice President William P. Elwell, with 
Kenneth Chamberlain as vice president 
sales. \W. F. Marsh is northeast regional 


Thomas is 
Wilmington, 
distributing firm will con- 
such industries as chemical 
rayon, food, t eVeTE ige, and plat 
corrosion and chemical 
vortant fac 


manager; while L 
regional manager of 
Del., office. The 
centrate on 





sales 


processing 


If Where resis 





tors 





Textured Plastic Tile 


= yin wall tile with the 
exture f 


OI sal idblasted Wwe ail 1s the 


a] pearance 





latest development for homeowners seeking 
a fresh, attractive, and practical solution to 
wall surface problems. Molded of Mon 
santo’s Lustrex polystyrene plastic and 


marketed under the 

Nalle Plastics, Inc., Austin, Tex.. the new 
wall covering was created in response to a 
demat id for tile with new decorative 
bilities. With its deeply striated surface ef- 
wide color availability, Deco-Tile 


name Deco-Tile by 





possi- 








rs new decorative effects while retain 
g the easy application and long service 
lite of standard polystyrene tile 


SPE Section Reports 


HE New York Section, Society of Plas- 


tics Engineers, held its annual Christ- 
mas party December 19 at the Gotham 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. Seventy members 


which in- 
floor show, 


attended the affair, 
dinner, 


and guests 
cluded a cocktail hour, 
and the distribution of table favors and 
door prizes. Arrangements for the enter- 
tainment program were handled Ly Saul 
Blitz, Noma Electric Co. 


The 1952 officers and directors of the 


Section were announced as follows: presi- 
dent, Bruno E. Wessinger, Wess Plastic 
Molds, Inc.; vice president, A. M. Merrill, 


India Ruspper WorLp; secretary-treasurer, 


Arthur L. GeWertz, manufactureis’ rep- 
resentative ; national council represcntative, 
Stanley Bindman, Jamison Plastics Corp. ; 
and directors in addition to the officers, 
Mr. Blitz, George Baron, Ideal Plas- 
tics Corp., Wm. Lewi, Dusal Tool & 
Mold Co., Harold Schwartz, tmpire 


Brushes, Inc., Russell H. Skidmore and 
J. Martin Voegtlen, Celanese Corp. of 
America, and Sanford S. Zimmerman, F. 
J. Stokes Machine Co. 


Newark Section 1952 Officers 


More than 90 members 
the Newark Section, SPE, 
annual hg ged - 
at the Military Park Hote 
\fter a cocktail saa 
members took part in roulette and other 
casino games, using stage money supplied 
by the Section. The luckier gamblers were 
then able to use their winnings to obtain 
a series of prizes auctioned off to the 
highest bidders. 

The Section’s 1952. officers 
nounced as follows: president, Edward W. 
Rowan, Dillon-Beck Mfg. Co.; vice pres:- 
dent, Joseph L. Bonanno, Lionel Corp.; 
secretary-treasurer, Jack R. Pecktal, Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp.; and directors (for 
three-year terms), W. W. Gryce, Newark 


and guests of 
attended the 
December 12 
Newark, N. J 
ar dinner, the 


were anl- 


Die Co., Anthony Naturale, industrial de- 
signer, and E. K. Preston, Koppers Co., 
Inc. 


Borro Speaks at Chicago 


Some 125 members and guests attended 
the November 14 joint dinner-meeting of 
the Chicaoo Section, SPE, and Midwest 
Chapter, SPI, held at the Builders Club, 
Chicago. Speaker of the evening was Ed- 


ward F. Borro, Sr., Durez Plastics & 
Chemicals, Inc., who discussed the “Closed- 
Mold Molding Technique.” 


Mr. Borro’s talk dealt with extensive 
experiments made with specially designed 
injection molds in an effort to determine 
the factors involved in the successful de- 
ign of gates and runners in molds for 
thermosetting materials. The general aims 
of these experiments were (1) minimum 
pressure; (2) longest possible flow 
of material for maximum strength and di- 
mensional stability; (3) smallest possible 
runners to prevent waste; and (4) smallest 
possible gates to minimize finishing opera- 
tions. 

Actual experimentation proved the de- 
sirability of restricted circular gating re- 
sponsible for the creation of a “tubular in- 
sulator” when the charge comes into con- 
tact with the hot mold surface. This insu- 
lator retards material reaction in the 
ter of the runner, thereby permitting longer 
flow time. Other experiments showed that 
no advantage is gained by using more than 
one gate. Since flow generally takes the 
path of least resistance, the center gate of 


use of 


Cei- 





a multiple-gate system is usually the flo 
path. In addition, with multiple gates the 
flow may be diverted from one gate to au 
other because of various obstructions, thus 
giving alternating shots. 

Mr. Borro stated that runners should be 
held to a minimum length for best results 
since an eight-inch long runner may re- 
quire twice as much molding pressure as a 
two-inch runner. For greatest efficiency 
round runners are best, with square cross- 
section runners being next in preference. 
Both the method of preheating and of 
molding affects dimensional shrinkage of 
parts. Least shrinkage is obtained by use 
of high-frequency preheating and compres- 
sion molding; while maximum shrinkage 
is obtained with steam preheating and 
plunger molding. 

Despite general belief that the closed- 
mold method gives greater dimensional ac- 
curacy and stability in parts than compres- 
sion molding, in most instances this was 
not found to be true, the speaker declared. 
In fact, the closed-mold method involves 
greater dimensional and warpage problems, 
with most of the difficulties being traced to 
improper pressures, gating, plunger speeds, 
preheating, and air venting. Runners and 
gates which allow the material to enter the 
mold in a most fluid state will give satis- 
factory parts by the closed-mold technique. 

The second annual joint Christmas party 
of the Chicago Section = the Midwest 
Chapter was held at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on December 8. More than 500 mem- 
bers and guests attended the affair, which 
included a cocktail hour, dinner, entertain- 
ment program, and an evening of dancing. 
The committee in charge of arrangements 


consisted of Wm. K. Woodruff, Celanese 
Corp. of America; Ben Rau, G. Felsenthal 
& Sons: and Wm. Snow, Snow Plastics 
Corp. 





Aircraft Applications 


TALK on “The Use of Rubber and 
Plastics in the Aircraft Industry,” by 


A 


Leith Balfour, A. V. Roe Co., highlighted 
the December 11 dinner-meeting of the 
Ontario Rubber Section, C.I.C. Approxi- 


mately 50 members and guests were pres- 
ent at the meeting, held at Hart House, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

Mr. Balfour noted that materials in- 
tended for application in aircraft must be 
considered in relation to their end-use. 
After giving a review of the various types 
of rubbers and plastics and their applica- 
tions in aircraft, the speaker pointed out 
that higher speeds and higher altitudes 
greatly affect the behavior of materials 
used. Specifications, therefore, are drawn 
up to very tolerances, and it is es- 
sential that conform to 
specifications. 


close 


products these 





DeBell on Plastics Abroad 


DISCUSSION of. the 
dustry both here and in Europe was 
given by John M. DeBell, DeBell & Rich- 
ardson, Inc., before the 
meeting of the Elastomer & Plastics Group, 
New England Section, 


Society. Some 40 members and_ guests 
attended the meeting, held at MIT, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


ASME Rubber 


HE one-day meeting of the Rubber & 
Plastics Division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, held at Atlantic 
City, N. J, at Chaltonte-Haddon Hall, 
November 2, attracted a very satisfactory 
attendance of between 100 and 125 mem- 


bers and guests of the Division. The 
meeting was a part of the 1951 annual 
meeting of the parent Society. 


The Division meeting was composed of 
three technical and a_luncheon- 
meeting of the executive committee. 
Newlin Keen, E. 1. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc., 1951 chairman of the Divi- 
opened the technical and 
presided at the meeting of the executive 
and advisory committees. At the con- 
clusion of this meeting the 1952 chairman 
of the Dyision, Glen W. Neely, The 
Richardson Co., assumed office. 


sessions 


sion, sessions 


Technical Session 1 


The chairman for the first technical 
session was J. H. Dubois, manager, new 
product development, Plax Corp.; and 
vice chairman was J. M. Church, asso- 


ciate professor of chemical engineering Co- 
lumbia University. 

The first paper at this session was en- 
titled, “On the Accuracy of Extrapo- 
lated Creep Test Relations for Plexi- 
glas Subject to Various Stresses,” by 
Prot. Marin and Yoh-Han Pao, 
Pennsylvania State College. Many creep- 


Joseph 


time relations for fies are obtained 
for short periods of time—usually for 
1000 hours or about 40 days. In many 
applications, however, the life of the mem- 
ts is much greater than 1,000 hours. 
lor the relations used and for the mate- 
rial tested, it was found that the extra- 


polated values gave good engineering ap- 
proximations to the actual values. 


The creep measurements were taken in 
tension, Compression, pure bending, and 
torsion, and the apparatus used was 


shown, Data for actual versus theoretical 
values for times up to 10,000 hours were 


presented. The engineering relation for 
1,000-hour creep data can be used for 
longer periods up to one year, it was 


pointed out. 
“Effect of Velocity on Tensile Im- 
pact Properties of Polymethyl Meth- 


acrylate” was the second paper at the 
morning session. The authors were 
Bryce Maxwell and J. P. Harrington, 


Princeton University. In this paper the 
history of impact testing of plastics was 
reviewed, and the current theories of im- 
pact resistance were discussed. The effect 
of velocity on the energy absorbed by 
polymethyl methacrylate at various tem- 
peratures was studied with the aid of 
two new testing machines. 

rhe results were interpreted in terms 
of the classical theories of mechanics of 
materials and the current theories of the 
rheology of high polymers. It was con- 
cluded that there are two distinct critical 
velocities of straining in this material- 
the lower one corresponds to the relaxa- 
tion of the bonds restraining chain-chain 
slipping, and the higher one corresponds 
to the relaxation of the secondary bonds 
involved in chain uncoiling. Both of these 
relaxations are temperature dependent- 
the lower one to slight extent and the 
upper one to a marked extent. Above the 
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two critical velocities the response of the 
material 1s purely elastic. 

A method of calculating the energy 
to break at rates of straining above the 
second critical velocity from the slow- 
rate stress-strain curves Was demon- 
strated. 

Some additional data on the tensile im- 
pact properties of vinyl, ethyl cellulose 


available in the 
\-05, were pre- 


and phenolic plastics, not 
preprinted paper No. 31- 
sented. 

“High Impact Styrenes—A New Class 
of Thermoplastic Material” was the 
subject of the last paper of the first ses- 
sion, which was prepared by Sanford E. 
Glick and C. H. Adams, Monsanto 
Chemical Co. Some general review of 


the growth of the plastics industry dur- 
ing the past ten or more years was first 
presented. Of particular note was the 


estimate that in 1953 the 
sumption of plastics in the 


per capita con- 
United States 


would be 16.1 pounds. Many of the physi- 
cal properties, impact strength, dimen- 
sional stability, heat stability, and stress 
strain characteristics, and also the elec- 
trical properties of high-impact  styrenes 
were presented in comparison with a gen- 
ae purpose styrene and cellulose acetate. 


Graphs showing the effect of temperature 
on physical properties were shown. 

The numerous applications of high-im- 
pact styrenes, including refrigerators, toys, 
textile machinery, pipe etc. were mentioned, 
and the future for this-type styrene was 
reported as bright. Color or transparency 
was said to be somewhat less satisfactory 
than with general purpose styrenes as were 
weathering properties. 

The high-impact styrenes were reported 
to be a copolymer of styrene and_ nitrile 
type synthetic rubber. 


Technical Session 2 


second and after- 
Doede, vice presi- 


The chairman for the 
noon session was C. M. 


dent, Connecticut Hard Rubber Co., and 
the vice chairman was C. F. Hoover, 
assistant director of research, Pequanoc 


Rubber Co. 





Verrill Chase—Town House 


Glen W. Neely 


& Plastics Division Meeting Well Attended 


“Properties of Some Heat Resistant 


Adhesives” was the subject of the first 
paper at this session, by A. J. Kearfott 
and Craig W. Roush, General Motors 


Adhesives for bonding brake linings, 
transmission parts, etc., of the phenolic 
resin-nitrile rubber type were discussed, 
with special reference to the shelf life of 
the uncured adhesives and testing methods 
for determining bond strength of assemblies 


Corp. 


at temperatures up to 500°F. Shear 
strengths for these adhesives of greater 
than 1000 p.s.i. at room temperature were 
reported. 

‘‘Rubber-Plastic Compositions” were 
discussed next by E. S. Ebers, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, United States Rubber 


Co. The concept of a tough, strong, chemi- 
cally resistant, low cost, readily tormable, 
good color, rigid material has been in the 
minds of resins chemists ever since the 
days of Hyatt and Baekeland, it was 
pointed out. Realization of this goal has 
come a step nearer by the development of 
rigid thermoplastic resin-rubber blends di- 
rectly usable in the low-cost injection 
molding and extrusion processing methods 
of the present days. 
“Kralastics” in molding 
granules or as latices are 
manufacture of a variety of products in- 
cluding refrigerator _ parts, automotive 
parts, tote boxes, chemical pipe and fittings, 
material is also se the 
parts and solid and ex- 
outside fabricators under 


and extrusion 
used for the 


combs, etc. The 
form of formed 
panded sheet for 


the name of “Royalite,” and as molded and 
extruded articles as “Uscolite,” although 
this latter name does not exclude other 


plastic materials. 

“Selected Plastics Literature Refer- 
ences for the Mechanical Engineer, 
July, 1950-June, 1951” was the title of 
the last paper of the afternoon session. 
The author is Gordon B. Thayer, plas- 
tics technical service, Dow Chemical Co. 
This paper is published on page 44. 

The very interesting and informative 
motion picture “Inside the Injection Mold,” 
by Dow Chemical was shown and ex- 
plained by Mr. Thayer. A special mold 
with 1'%-inch thick glass walls was built 
by Dow research engineers, and _ photo- 
graphs of the filling of the mold under 


varying conditions were obtained 


Technical Session 3 


The chairman for the evening session was 


D. F. Fraser, vice president, Rodic Chemi- 
cal & Rubber Corp. The vice chairman 
was B. L. Lewis, Tinius Olsen Testing 


Machine Co. 

“A New Rotary Seal for High- Speed 
and High-Pressure Applications” by T. 
J. McCuistion, Precision Rubber Products 
Corp., was the first paper on the evening 
program. A description of the theory and 
progress of the development of “O” rings 
for use as oil and/or rotary shaft 
seals was given. Instead of 250 f.p.m. as 
the maximum operating speed a new de- 
velopment makes possible the use of these 


seals 


new seals at shaft speeds of 2,000 f.p.m. 
or more. Probable causes of failure and 
their correction were discussed, and test 


equipment used was described. Publication 
of this paper is planned for an early issue 
of India Rupper Wortp. 

“Applications of Silicone Rubber.” by 
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es Pfeiffer, General Electric Co., was Gavels and Certificates of Award from tion and distribution, even though this 
the yl paper on the third-session pro- the Society in recognition of their work integration is efficient, results in better 
gram. Recent developments, such as higher as members of the executive committee service at lower net cost to the public, 
strength silicone rubber, improvements in and as chairman of the Division were and operates amid intense competition 
low-temperature properties, and the de- presented to 1950 chairman, Frank Warner, and suits have been brought where the J 
velopment of techniques for bonding rub- General Electric, and Newlin Keen, the — only real basis is size and efficiency. ! 
ber to metal, have increased the interest — 1951 chairman. Suits have been brought to deprive a 
of design engineers in silicone rubbers, it The 1952 Division chairman is Glen W. company of the rewards presumably in- 
was said. Now the availability of silicone bare: The Richardson Co., and the 1952 tended by our patent laws, even though ( 
gum rubber for compounding by the prod- secretary, M. E. Lerner, Rubber Age. the company spent millions on the new B ¢ 
uct fabricator is another step in the fuller Appointed to the executive committee tor development, has actively developed an Bs 
utilization of the properties of silicone a five-year term was R. G. Seaman, India eager public market, has encouraged other § 
rubber, the author added. Rt BBER WORLD. The retiring chairman manufacturers, has met stift competition, f C 
“Selected Rubber Literature Refer- becomes a member of the advisory com- and has made the product available to 4 ( 
ences for the Mechanical Engineer, mittee. public at a very acceptable cost, it ‘ 
july, 1950-June, 1951,” was the final Fred Wehmer, Minnesota Mining & | gaid. f 
paper on the program. The authors were Mig. Corp., was appoi ited reporting repre- We should do something to curb these ! 
R. E. Shrader and R. M. Turner, of du sentative for the 1952 meetings of the threats to the enviroment within which B ¢ 
Pont. This paper appears on page +40. Division. ‘ our free enterprise system has flourished t 
=. V. Osberg, General Tire & Rubber and has brought to us all unprecedented B § 
Executive and Advisory Co., and_F. L. Houshalter, Firestone In- opportunities and standards of living, Dr. d 
Committee Meeting dus strial Products Co., were appointed to Compton warned. The first thing to do is y 
the general committee. : . to have them brought out into the open, B ! 
At a luncheon-meeting of the executive There was discussion of the work of for the public to see and understand, he R$ 
and advisory committees it was decided the membership development committee — eoncluded. d 
that the Division would hold two sessions headed by Mr. Lerner pl of the work 1 
at the fall meeting of the Society in Chi- of the research committee, which is at 
cago, Ill., and three sessions at the annual present without a chairman. Plans for . 
meeting in New York to be held about 1952 programs were also pn vice eae 
December 1. a preliminary schedule was considered. i . i 
Chicago Chemical Show ‘ 








pi. ANS are already well advanced for the i 
Seventh National Chemical E posit ion, t 
sponsored by the Chicago Section, A.C. S., Bt 
to be held in the Chicago Coliseum on Vex - ft 


Achievement Award Dinner for Phillips tember 9-13, 1952. Nearly 200 manuiac- J 









































turers of chemical products and equipment Bc 
LMOST 1,000 representatives of the Karl T. Compton, chairman, Massachu- oe cee ‘these kates developments; i 
Ay ocer eum, chemical, rubber and asso- _ setts Institute of Technology, and director, \V'*. 4 I helds. i =p — ee : 
ciated industries, and of the financial and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., was speak- penenyt'4 cae will tag “ S ars » 
academic world, together with represen- er of the evening. His subject was ail - a a ere Bi t 
tatives of government and the press, gath- “Conditions Favorable for Technological nie goa ha oats complete as yet, but it r 
ered on the evening of pas 28 at the Achievement.” th Eee around the general wre Se | 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y., Dr. Compton listed as factors essential a REENE, ~The Next Halt. Century— I 
to witness presentation of the 1951 Award to an environment favorable to sustained Even Greater. More than half or 
for Chemical Engineering Achievement to creative enterprise incentive, opportunity, able exhibit space has already been aken 
the Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, reward, prestige, and regulation and tax by Companies who participated in the pre- y 
Okla. policies which stimulate and encourage ceding expositions. 
This award was given Phillips “in rec- new technological developments. These fac- 3 
nition of its meritorious contribution to tors involve matters of public policy which | 
the advance of the industry and profession are of very great concern to every person ; 
made possible th one a broader participa- in the country, he added. Pod 
tion by the chemical engineer in the af- Obviously, in such a complex society as 
fairs of the process industries.” Specific- ours, some regulations and safeguards are Quebec Group Hears Downey " 
ally, the award was given for two interre- necessary in the overall interest. But there TALE con “Weleliotion with Of ‘ 
lated achievements: (1) commercial de- are insidious dangers lest these necessary oanie adhe Compounds,” Ww Fao | 
velopment since 1948 of high abrasion car- functions of government be extended in di- ices nm il eaaaniale Ch waieat Co " £, runed ' 
bon black and (2) major contributions to rections which are not in the public inter- he fnal yo omnes oa ai the persue pre : 
the sucessful development of cold rubber. est and which threaten our Bos enterprise ee Fiekes Mader & Plastics Group The . 
The Award for Chemical Engineering is system. Three of the most serious of these meeting attended by some 70 memb r and of 
presented by Chemical Engineering, a Mc- dangers, i.e., government subsidy, the cate” ne held “i the Oue nn aa Hotel. és 
Graw-Hill publication. The recipient is de- present tax structure, and the recent acti- pace ; P.O Counie = in 
termined by secret ballot of an awards  vities of the Anti-Trust Division of the ~ Mr Sieeinety dnd a talk with a re- pe 
committee, headed by Alfred H. White, \ttorney-General’s Office, were mentioned a Baie xe pala se achenie bes es structur 4 
professor-emeritus of chemical engineering and discussed at some length. of MBT ( -mercaptobenzothiazole). This | si 
at the University _of Michigan. The com- Government subsidies tend to perpetuate —;, etek linia bees Tinie AncteCIn te eietel | T 
mittee comprises 70 senior chemical engi- technological obsolescense, it was said. The jn the thione form and its probable Bf, 
neering educators of the United States. present tax structure does not provide an — jstence in the solid state as a symmetrical Ba 
Sidney D. op aera. editorial direc- adequately healthy environment for promo- bimolecular, complex. The use of a by 
tor of Chemical Engineering and Chemical tion of new technological developments. D. 0) rs 
Week and vice president of McGraw-Hill High excess profit taxes do iedcadeads wre Da ee gga aga ntl fl 
i - ZOtMazole alle -CYCLONCXY -Denza 
Book Co., who also serves as secretary ot serve as a deterrent to exactly the type of sole sulfenamide in reinforcing furnace “ 
the Committee of Award, was toastmaster. industrial growth which is most desirable flack stocks was discussed: next came a tH 
Professor White presented the plaque to that aimed at new products, added em- review of the preparation of thi l- fil 
the Phillips company, and K. S. Adams, ployment, and new sources of profits (and fenamides and their use as ariieet rs ot 
cones f Phillips Petroleum, accepted of taxes. The speaker then dealt with the vulcan- | re 
on Dt the company. The recent activities of the Anti-Trust jzation of GR-S with xanthic sulfides, BT 
In his acceptance Mr. Adams empha- Division of the Attorney-General’s Office phenol mates, and dithioamines, and the Fp, 
sized that development of high abrasion were considered the most glaring example use of '-d:thiodimorpholine and N,N’- " 
carbon black and major contributions to of all, with respect to policies which dis- re Pe ae aminopropi mnitril is th 
the success of cold thetic rubber by courage the type of free enterprise so replacements for sulfur in high modulus 
Phillips had together tipped the balance essential to our future prosperity and high abrasion furnace black stocks. Mr. B 
trom natural to synthetic rubber for tire strength, Dr. Compton said. Suits have Downey concluded with a discussion ot i M 
treads, thus making the United States been brought against companies for doing — the reactions of sulfur with olefinic sub- F 
more nearly selt-sutfhcient in rubber, con- what they were asked or required by stances and the probable systems obtained 9 ,, 
tributing to the nation’s defense, and other governmental departments to do. with the various accelerators. He noted | of 
msuring !ow-cost transportation tor our Suits have been brought to break up an that the thioamines probably yield alky!- fa 
millions of motorists. integrated industrial program of produc- alkly monosulfide systems. | 
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Abstracts of Papers Presented at Abrasion Symposium 


Inter- 


A BSTRACTS have been received of 
the papers presented at the 
national Symposium on Abrasion and 


Wear, held at the Rubber-Stichting, Delft, 
Holland, on November 14 and 15. Details 
of the symposium program appeared in 


our September issue, page 707. The ab- 
stractSs are as follows: 

“The Friction and Surface Damage 
of Non-Metallic Solids.” F. P. Bowden, 
Cambridge University, England. 

An investigation was made into the 

frictional behavior of a number of non- 

metallic solids, including diamond, graphite, 
carbon, and a variety ot plastics. Frictional 
were made both with and without 
films on the solids, and surface 
was studied by autoradiographic 
and electron microscopy. The 

behavior of these solids is 


tests 
surface 
damage 
methods 
frictional 


similar to that of metals, with important 
differences, and a_ theory covering the 
mechanism of friction is advanced. 


Royal Dutch 
England. 


wear 


“War on Wear.” H. Blok, 
Laboratory, Thornton, 
The aims of any campaign on 


prevention must include not only a savy- 
ings in the value of the material worn 
off, but also savings in labor costs. It 
is the element of unpredictable destruc- 
tion caused by lack of control that dis- 
tinguishes the abnormal from the normal 
types of wear. The fundamental methods 
i combating wear are: (1) inhibiting 


contact of the wearing suriaces by means 


of platings, lubricants, or other protective 


layers; (2) changing the wear from a 
destructive to a permissible type; and (3) 
transferring her wear to the most easily 


rubbing surface. 
Causes of Wear.” J. J. 
Dutch Shell Laboratory, 


replaceable 
“Chemical 
Broeze, Royal 
Delft 
Examples were reviewed of instances 
where chemical actions underlies the 
mechanism of wear of machine parts. These 
instances can be classified into those in- 
volving oxygen and other gaseous con- 
stituents of the air; those involving cor- 
rosive materials, either directly or in- 
directly; and those cases where combina- 
tions of the preceding factors are involved. 
“Morphological Aspects of Abrasion 
and Wear.” G. Salomon, Rubber-Stichting. 
This paper emphasized the significance 
of careful microscopic observations in 
analyzing damage caused by abrasion and 
wear, and the use of a comparative method 
of interpretation related to that of biologi- 
cal morphology. Topics discussed were the 
wear of textiles and the surface cracking 
of polymers. Wear of textiles is primarily 
a problem of dynamic fatigue, with abra- 
sion being only a minor cause of damage. 
1 he useful life of textiles is limited by two 





fatigue phenomena: (1)  crack-growth 
across the fiber, leading to a_ series of 
brittle fractures; and (2) longitudinal 


fibrillization, 

It is known that the strain dependence 
of ozone cracking of polymers varies with 
the mechanical properties of the polymer 
film. In physically initiated stress-cracking 
of rubbers and _ plastics ~ crack-growth 


resembles that observed in ozone cracking. 
The phenomena of siicentesahite was 
briefly discussed, and an attempt was 
ade to classify the causes of wear and 


their underlying statistical patterns. 
“Abrasion and Wear of Rubber.” J. M. 
Buist, Imperial Chemical Industries, Pe 
Manchester, England. 
It is shown that wear curves for a wide 
’ of rubber stocks tested on a variety 
ot laboratory machines are all in the same 
tamily, expressed by an empirical equation 
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of y=ax". Wear curves from road tests 
on tires are also in this family, and there 
is reason to believe that sole and heel test 
data could also be similarly expressed. The 


fact that this equation does have such a 
wide application in the wear testing of 
rubber in the laboratory and in service 


is of interest and importance. 

Using this method, it is possible to con- 
struct wear curves from measurements 
made in the initial stages of wear. Having 
calculated the cons tants in the equation for 
different compounds, it is possible to cal- 
culate what the wear will be in subsequent 
Data were presented to show the 
agreement between calculated and meas- 
ured wear values for various laboratory 
methods and road wear tests. 

‘Studies in the Abrasion of Rubber.” 
\. Schallamach, British Rubber Pro- 
ducers’ Research Association, Welwyn 
Garden City, England. 

The first t part of this paper covered a 
simple case of abrasion consisting of 
scratching rubber with a needle under 
various loads and at different speeds. 
The traces produced by the needle, and 
the corresponding force-time records, 


stages. 


were found to depend markedly on the 
nature of the rubber compound. Traces 
on pure gum vulcanizates are always 


discontinuous, and the force-time curves 
are of the sawtooth type. On the other 
hand the traces on black-loaded stocks, 
such as tire treads, are continuous, and 
the force-time curves show very much 
smaller deflections. Surface damage on 
all types of rubbers is characterized by 
the fact that small pieces of partly de- 
tached rubber are found in the wake of 
the needle and are easily removed when 
the surface is attacked again. 

The second part of the paper dealt 
with the “abrasion pattern” found on 
abraded rubber surfaces and consisting 
of an array of approximately parallel 
ridges oriented at right angles to the 
direction of abrading motion. A 


section through an abraded rubber sur- 
profile of these 


cross- 


face shows that the 
ridges is asymmetrical, and it is possible 
to identify the direction in which the 
abrasive moved relative to the surface. 
It has been discovered that the pattern 
moves as a whole in the same direction 
as the abrasive during the abrasion op 
eration. The origin of the pattern is 
probably a direct consequence of the 


high elasticity and high frictional co- 
efficient of rubber. The pattern has 
proved to be an important clue in de- 
ducting the conditions under which 


abr ision occurs on the road. 

“The Abrasion Resistance of Paints.” 
N. A. Brunt, Paint Research Institute, 
Delft. 

Data were presented to show that it is 
possible to predict the abrasion resistance 
of lacquers of defined composition when 
the fundamental mechanical properties of 
the basic material are known. 

“Some Factors Influencing the Road 
Wear of Tires.” R. D. Stiehler, M. N 
Steel, and J. Mandel, National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., U.S.A. 

Three road tests of tires for tread 
wear were statistically designed to study 
some of the factors influencing wear. 
Among these factors were the effects of 
vehicle, wheel position, day of test, cli- 
mate conditions, and length of storag« 
\ study was made of two methods 
of measuring depth of tread grooves and 
weight loss. 

It was found 
at essentially a 


also 


weight 
whereas 


loses 


that a tire 
constant rate; 


the depth of tread grooves decreases at a 
declining rate, which results in a bias in 
the tread wear ratings. The weight method 


was also found to be more sensitive than 
the depth method. 
\s to effects of vehicle and wheel posi- 


found that differences in the 


tion, it was 

rate of wear on different wheels do not 
affect tread wear comparisons, since the 
rate in slow wearing positions is propo%- 


tional to that in fast wearing positions, and 
the coefficient of variation 1s about the 
same. These results led to the conclusion 
that geometric rather than arithmetic 
averages be used in evaluating tread wear. 
the day of 


The study of the effect of 
test and the climatic conditions indicated 
that the surface temperature of road and 
tire has a pronounced effect on rate of 
wear. Natural rubber treads containing 
channel black wore faster as the tempera- 
ture increased; whereas synthetic rubber 
treads containing furnace blacks wore 
faster as the temperature decreased. Other 
treads wore at about the same rate despite 


effect of tem- 
was greater in 
effect of a lower 
wet roadways. 


changes. The 
perature on tread wear 
many instances than the 
coefficient of friction on 


temperature 


Storages of tires generally increased 
the rate of wear, although some treads 
did not wear faster after one year of 
storage. A test was made to determine 


the effects of type of rubber and black on 


tread wear, but it was found that rubber 
and black are mutually independent in their 
effects, and it was impossible to make 


comparisons without stating the conditions 


of test 


Rubber Division Meetings 
Rubber Chemistry of the 
Society a sched- 


both separate 


HE Division of 

American Chemical 
uled two meetings for 1952, 
meetings of the parent } 
Meeting is set for Cincin- 
May 1, and May 2, 
the Netherland Plaza 
meeting is planned for 
with headquarters at the 
October 29 to 31. 


from the Society 
The Spring 
iati, O., Ay il Bas 
with he eadquarte 
Hotel. The fall. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 


Hotel Statler, on 


The Spring Meeting is being sponsored 
by the Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Stewart L. Brams, Dayton Chemical Pro- 
ducts Laboratories, is general chairman in 
charge of arrangements for this meeting, 


and Donald Bertke, Texo Corp., is associ- 
ate chairman and treasure r. 

The 25-Year Club will hold a luncheon 
at noon on April 30, with ‘ a Eide, 
American Zinc Sales Co., as chairman. 

The papers committee of the Division 
is soliciting abstracts of papers on any 
subject connected with the rubber industry 








for presentation at these meetings. The 
abstracts should run about 200 words in 
length. Three copies of such abstracts of 
papers for the Cincin nati meeting must be 
n the hands of C. R. Haynes, Binney « 
Sm'th Co., 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
Pa t Division, by Febru- 
ary 29, 1952, and three copies of the com- 
pleted manuscript must be available at the 
date of the meeti The laboratory in 
vhich the work was done, time desired for 
presentat'o and indication of the 
person who will present the paper, s nea 
iccompany the abstract. Society 


tions require 


at least one 
authors ! r tl 





must 








Groups’ Holiday Parties 


M IST of the local Rubber Groups last 
month held their usual annual parties 
instead of the customary technical dinner- 
meetings. Reports on some of these fes- 
tivities follow. 


New York Group Celebrates 


\bout 430 members of New York 
Rubber Group were present at the Christ- 
mas celebration at the Henry Hudson 
Hotel, New York, N. Y., December 14, 
although quite a few members could not 
hotel until after dinner owing to 
difficulties because of the 


1 
the 


reach the 
transportation 
bad weather. 

Che program included a cocktail party, 
dinner, entertainment, and the usual draw- 
ing for prizes made possible by the con- 
tributions of supplier companies and other 
friends of the Group. About 110 very fine 
prizes were distributed to holders of lucky 
1umbers. 

M. R. Buffington, consultant, presided 
at dinner and introduced the new officers 
of the Group who were present. The com- 
plete list appears on 7 our 
December issue. In the absence of the 
new chairman, J. S. Corrigall, R. T. 
Vanderbilt Co., the new vice chairman, 
G. N. Vacca, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
presided briefly and then turned the meet- 

over to B. B. Wilson, India RusBBeEr 


page 327 of 


ing 
Wokr.p, secretary-treasurer for 1951, who 
was in charge of the entertainment and 


prize drawings. 

Following several variety acts, one of 
which involved some helpful participation 
by one of the Group’s new directors, Frank 
Malm, consultant, as a magician’s assistant, 
the distribution of the prizes concluded 
one of the Group’s most successful parties. 


Boston Group Beats Storm 


The worst storm of the winter failed to 
dampen the enthusiasm of 475 members of 
the Boston Rubber Group who attended 
the annual Christmas f December 14 
at the Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass. The 
party included a cocktail hour, dinner, 
distribution of many door prizes, and a 
gala entertainment program of vaudeville 
acts. Richard Patrick, Vulplex, Inc., was 
chairman of the entertainment committee. 





te on 


Following the dinner, Elections Com- 
mittee Chairman Ralph B. Huber, Ralph 
B. Huber, Inc., gave the results of elec- 


tions for 1952 officers of the Group, as 
follows: chairman, John Andrews, God- 
frey L. Cabot, Inc.; vice chairman, Alan 
W. Bryant, Binney & Smith Co.; secre- 
tary-treasurer, W. Fraser Malcolm, 
Titanium Pigments Corp.; and executive 
committee, Edward Covell, Stedfast Rub- 


ber Co. (one year), and James E. William- 


son, Tyer Rubber Co. (two years). 


Announce 1952 Officers 
TI ic 


Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group 
held the largest and most successful Christ- 
mas party in its history on December 14 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
More than 475 members and 
joyed the dinner and a gala entertainment 
program arranged by T. W. Halloran, 
Chemical Products, Inc. The evening con- 
cluded with a drawing for 400 door prizes 
made possible by contributions from rub- 
ber and supplier companies. W. F. Bauer, 
Brown Rubber Co., was in charge of ticket 
sales, and the prize drawing handled 
by W. J. Simpson, Chrysler Corp., V. H. 
Vodra, Wyandotte Chemical Corp., H. W. 


guests en- 


was 
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Neale, Pioneer Latex & Chemical Co., 
J. B. Craft, General Tire & Rubber Co., 
and E. W.. Tillitson, Wayne University. 

Announcement of 1952 officers was made 
after dinner, as follows: Chairman, G.P. 
Hollingsworth, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. (replacing G. R. Cuthbertson, United 


States Rubber Co., who has been trans- 
ferred to California) ; secretary, Mr. Simp- 
son; assistant secretary, Mr. Neale; 
treasurer, E. V. Hindle, U. S. Rubber; as- 
sistant treasurer, B. M. Holmes, Ford 
Motor Co.; and directors, W. B. Davies, 


Kaiser-Frazer Corp., Mr. Halloran, G. F. 
Lindner, 3M, and G. M. Wolf, Sharples 
Chemicals, Inc. 

Committee chairmen were announced as 
follows: program, Mr, Tillitson, assisted 
by J. B. Ledden, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Inc., entertainment, Mr. Bauer, as- 
sisted by R. C. Chilton, Permalastic 
Products Co.; publicity, J. T. O'Reilly, 
lord Motor, assisted by H. Jacober, Bald- 
win Rubber Co.; membership. H. Hoerauf, 
U.S. Rubber, assisted by Mr. Craft; and 
educational, Mr. Vodra, assisted by E 
Kvet, Jr.. Detroit Arsenal. 


Buffalo Group Celebrates 


The Buffalo Rubber Group held its 
annual Christmas party December 18 at 
the Buffalo Athletic Club, Buffalo, N. Y., 
with some 150 members and guests at- 
tending. The celebration consisted of a 
cocktail hour, dinner, vaudeville enter- 
tainment, and drawing for door prizes 
contributed by rubber and supplier com- 
panies. 

Results of the recent elections of new 
officers and directors of the Group for 
1952 were announced, as follows: chair- 
man, Fred Kohlhagen, Globe Woven Belt- 
ing Co.; vice chairman, Ray Lowry, 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc.; secretary-treasurer, 
J. Beecher, Globe Belting; and directors, 
Ed Martin and Charles Johnson, both of 
Hewitt-Robins, and Frank J. Marocco, U. 
S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 


TLARGI Entertains 


The largest and best Christmas party in 
the history of The Los Angeles Rubber 
Group, Inc., took place December 7 at 
the Los Angeles Breakfast Club, with 460 
members, guests, and their wives attend- 
ing. Each lady was given a compact as 
a table favor, and the drawing for door 
prizes was limited to the ladies. The party 
included a cocktail hour, dinner, business 
session, and an evening of dancing. Credit 
for success of the party was given to the 
committee in charge, including J. H. Mc- 
Sparran, C. P. Hall Co. of California; W. 
A. Fairclough, Enjay Co., Inc.; T. A. 
Hoyle, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co.; B. 
R. Snyder, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc.; 
and H. H. Thompson, Xylos Rubber Co. 

The new officers and directors of the 
Group for the coming year were announced 
at the business session, as follows: chair 
man, R. L. Short, Kirkhill Rubber Co.; 
associate chairman, D. C. Maddy, Harwick 
Standard Chemical Co.; vice chairman, 


E. Budnick, Ohio Rubber Co.; secre- 
tary, R. E. Bitter, Goodrich Chemical; 
treasurer, F. C. Johnston, Caram Mfg. 


Co.; and directors, R. D. Abbott, R. D. 
Abbott Co., Charles Kuhn, Master Proc- 
essing Corp., G. W. Miller, W. J. Voit 
Rubber Ca., and DD. M Sheppard, Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Co. Photographer, 
\. R. Hromatka was presented with a life 
membership for his service to the Group, 
and Mr. Abbott was given a certificate of 
appreciation for his work as 1951. chair- 
man 


Ladies and Snow at Chicago 


Despite a raging snowstorm, the largest 
attendance in the history of the Chicago 
Rubber Group turned out for the annual 
Christmas party and Ladies Night on 
December 14. More than 850 members 
and guests were present at the party, 
which was held in the Morrison Hotel 
and included a cocktail hour, dinner, pro- 
gram of nightclub acts, and an evening 
of dancing. The ladies attending were 
presented with silk stoles with the com- 
pliments of the Group. The committee 
in charge of arrangements expressed thir 
appreciation to the more than 150 rubber 
and supplier companies whose contribu- 
tions made the party possible. S. M. Lillis, 
Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., was chairman 
of this committee, with Howard Ling, Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division, United States 
Rubber Co., as vice chairman. Other com- 
mittee members were R. F. Anschuetz, 
Witco Chemical Co.; W. H. Ayscue, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc.; F. W 
Bickel, Armour Research Foundation; 
R. R. Blair, Columbia-Southern Chemical 
Co.; M. J. O’Connor, O'Connor & Choate; 
and B. J. Yunker, Sirvene Division, Chi- 


cago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


Officers Named at SORG Fete 


Some 246 members and their wives at- 
tended the annual winter meeting of the 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group on Decem- 
ber 15, at the Miami Valley Golf Club, 
Dayton. The program included a cocktail 
hour, dinner, business session, drawing for 
74+ door prizes contributed by rubber and 


supplier companies, and an evening of 
dancing. Each of the ladies present was 
given a Koolfoam pillow through the 


courtesy of Dayton Rubber Co. 

New Group officers and directors for 
1952 were announced at the business ses- 
sion, as follows: chairman, Jack E. Feld- 
man, Inland Mfg. Division, General Mo- 


tors Corp.; chairman-elect, George E. 
Lang, Johnson Rubber Co.; secretary, 
Russell J. Hoskin, Inland; treasurer, 


Dayle R. Buchanan, Inland; and directors, 
(three years) Wm. L. Nolan, Inland, 
Harry M. Brubaker, Witco Chemical Co., 
and John Poffenberger, Cincinnati Rubber 
Mfg. Co., (two years) R. R. Hickernell, 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co., R. B. Apple- 
by, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
and Wm. Whittaker, Herron Bros. & 
Meyer, and (one year) H. S. Karch, C. 
P. Hall Co., Joseph Rockoff and L. J. 
Keyes, Dayton Rubber, and J. M. Walsh, 
Xylos Rubber Co. 











Fielding on IRW Board 


J H. FIELDING, in charge of com- 
* pounding for the Armstrong Rubber 
Co. plants, joined the Editorial Advisory 
Board of India Rupper Wortp, January 
1, replacing A. E. Juve, B. F. Goodrich 
Research Center, who resigned as of that 
date. Mr. Juve was a member of the Board 
since its institution in 1946. 

Mr. Fielding received his bachelor’s 
and master’s degrees in chemical engineer- 
ing from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1925 and 1926, respectively. H« 
joined the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
in 1926 and held various positions with 


that company in connection with com 
pounding of tires and tubes. He was 
manager of compound development for 


tires and tubes for Goodyear from 1941 
until 1949, when he left to take his present 
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J. H. Fielding 


position with the Armstrong Rubber Co., 


West Haven, Conn 
The new Board member has been active 
in the affairs of the Division of Rubber 


Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 
of which Division he was chairman in 1951. 
Mr. Fielding will assist the editor of India 
RussBeR Wortp in the field of the com- 
pounding and development of tires and 
tubes as well as other transportation prod- 
ucts. 





Connecticut Group Meets 


HE fall meeting of the Connecticut 
Rubber Group was held November 30 
at Rapp’s Restaurant, Shelton, Conn., with 
approximately 90 members and guests at- 
tending. Featured speaker at the technical 
session was Richard Savage, General Elec- 


tric Co., who discussed ‘Compounding 
and Controls in the Production of G-E 
Silicones.” Using ssides to illustrate his 


talk, Savage discussed the types of proper- 
ties of the silicone stocks made by G-E 
and the compounding and curing tech- 
niques for the rubbers. 

In the business session preceding the 
talk Chairman C. A. Larson, Whitney- 
Blake Mfg. Co., presented the following 
slate of 1952 office candidates: chairman, 
G. R. Sprague, Sponge Rubber Products 
Co.; vice chairman, F. J. Rooney, G-E, 
and A. Simon, H. O. Canfield Co.; secre- 
tary, G. A. Di Norscia, Sponge Rubber 
Products Co., and A. Panagrossi, Con- 
necticut Hard Rubber Co.; treasurer, W. 
Fischer, Armstrong Rubber Co., and B. 
Zimmerman, R. T. Vanderbilt Co.; and 
directors, T. Fitzgerald, Naugatuck Chemi- 


cal Division, United States Rubber Co., 
C. R. Haynes, Binney & Smith Co., B. 
Hunter, Naugatuck Chemical, and L. B. 
Nichols, American Brass Co. 





IRI Transactions Available 
WENTY-SEVEN 


bound volumes of 


Transactions of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry—Great Britain, in new 
condition, are available fei purchase from 


B. Dunsby, 14 Highfield Dr., Chester Rd., 
Sutton Goldfield, Birmingham, England, 
according to a recent communciation from 
Mr. Dunsby, a fellow of the Institution. 
These volumes cover the papers read 
before the Institution since its inception in 
1925 and would be an important acquisi- 
tion for a library of any large research 
ganization or industrial firm concerned 
with the technical and scientific affairs of 
the rubber industry. Interested persons 
should contact Mr. Dunsby direct. 
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Polymer Degradation Symposium 


degrada- 
symposium 


HE mechanisms of polymer 
tion were discussed at a 
held at the National Bureau of Standards, 


Washington, D. C., on September 24-26, 
1951, details of which have just come to 
hand. Sponsored by the Bureau in co- 
operation with the Office of Naval Re- 
search, the meeting was attended by some 
200 scientists, who heard 17 papers 


presented by represent itives of government, 
industry, and the universities 

The first session, under the chairman- 
ship of G. M. Kline, of the Bureau, was 
concerned with the fundamental theories of 
degradation. H. H. G. Jellinek, University 
of Adelaide, Australia, presented his 
theories of random degradation, weak link, 
and preferential degradation from chain 
ends involving initiation, propagation, and 
termination steps. R. Simba, of the Bureau, 
showed that the photochemical and pyroly- 
tic degradation of vinyl polymers is a 
complicated process which cannot in gen- 


eral be described by a theory of random 
breaking of links. A paper on “The Photo- 
chemical Degradation of | Polymethy! 
Methacrylate,” by P. R. Cowley and H. 


University of Birmingham, 


W. Melville, 


and read by A. R. Burgess, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., England, 
showed this degradation to be a_ true 
depolymerization process. 

The second session, under the chairman- 
ship of B. S. Biggs, Bell Telephone 


Laboratories, dealt with the degradation 
of polyvinyl chloride-type polymers. Papers 
were presented on “The Effect of Heat and 
Light on Polyvinyl Chloride,” by  D. 
Druesedow and C. F. Gibbs, B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., and “The Photodegra- 
dation of Polyvinyl Chloride,” by A. S$ 
Kenyon, Monsanto Chemica: Co. 

The third continuing the topic 
of the second, was presided over by J. B. 
Nichols, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 


session, 


Inc. A. L. Scarbrough, W. L. Kellner, and 
P. W. Rizzo, all of National Lead Co., 
reported on “The Role of Hydrogen 
Chloride Degradation,” and C. B. Havens, 
Dow Chemical Co., discussed “Aging of 
Viryl Chloride and Vinylidene Chloride 
Polymers.” These papers noted that’ the 


initiation mechanism for the loss of hydro- 
gen chloride which occurs during degrada- 


tion of these polymers is not yet clearly 
defined. Work at the Bureau, as reported 
by B. G. Achhammer in the discussion 
period, suggests that the oe step is 
caused by the breakdown of hydroperoxide 
in the polymer, and that the correlation 


usually drawn between loss of hydrogen 
chloride and polymer discoloration is ques- 
tionable. In a paper by J. R. McCartney, 
du Pont polyacrylonitrile was reported to 
undergo rapid and large molecular weight 
degradation upon addition of dilute alkali 
to its solution. Theoretical considerations 
suggest the reaction mechanism to be a 
random chain scission of the normal poly- 
mer linkages. 

The fourtl 
\merican Cyanamid Co., 
devoted to the mechanism of oxidation of 
polyethylene and its stabilization. Dr. Biggs 
discussed “Studies on the Ox‘dation of 
Polyethylene,’ and Mr. Burgess spoke on 
“Photooxidation and Stabilizz ition of Polye- 
thylene.” The susceptibility of this polymer 
to photooxidation when unprotected makes 


with C. R. Stock, 
presiding, was 


session, 


its useful life in outdoor exposure very 
short. Light absorbing pigments, such as 
carbon black, increase the life of the mate- 
rial by as much as 10 years or more. J. R. 
Shelton, Case Institute of Technology, 
showed the rate of oxidation of phenyl- 


function of the 
peroxide and = un- 


substituted olefins to be a 


concentrations of the 


reacted olefin contents. 
The fifth session, under the 
ship of R. B. Mesrobian, Pi 


chairman- 
slytechnic 


Institute of Brooklyn, consisted of two 
papers: “Breakdown in ( ara E ster 
Systems by Heat and Light,” by G De- 
Croes and J. W. Tamblyn, Tennessee East 


man Co.: and “Oxidative Degradation ot 
Ethyl Cellulose,” by L. F. McBurney, 
Hercules Powder Co. Emphasis was placed 
on the oxidation mechanisms of the cellu- 
losic polymers. Apparently, the primary at- 
tack by oxygen forms i veessanide and 
the secondary reactions, such as those 
causing a drop in viscosity, result from the 
hydroperoxide decomposition. 

The sixth and final session, with Warren 


Stubblebine, Office of the Quartermaster 


General, in the chair, summed up the re- 
search on degration mechanisms at NBS. 
S. L. Madorsky dealt with the rates of 


thermal degradation of polystyrene and 
polyethylene obtained by measuring loss in 
weight of samples with a sensitive tungsten 
spring balance enclosed in a vacuum. Re- 
sults indicate the polystyrene degradation 


process is intermediate between a zero- 
and first-order reaction; while the polye- 
thyylene process resembles a_ first-order 
reaction. L. A. Wall described the pyrolyis 
of copolymers such as styrene-butadiene, 
styrene-isoprene, and methyl methacry- 
late-isoprene. Mr. Achhammer, who treated 


of the degradation of polstyrene by heat 
and gir radiant energy, showed 
that this process involves two different re- 
saan: (1) breakdown of thermolabile 
groups formed in the polymer prior to 
degradative treatment; and (2) oxidation 


of the polymer. The mechanism of the 
degradation of polyamides was _ reported 
by F. W. Reinhart as consisting of the 


(1) breaking of the 
bond of the 


following three steps: 
polymer molecules at the C-N 


peptide group; (2) changes in the degree 
of crystallinity or local order; and (3) 
changes in the amount of strongly bound 
water, organic liquids, or both. 

In summation, the conference dem- 


onstrated the progress that has been made 
over the past few years in elucidating the 
structure of polymers and the mechanisms 
of their breakdown. The Bureau plans to 
publish the proceedings together with d‘s- 


cussions and submitted comments 





Reclaim Rubber Symposium 
HE \kron 


fifth annual 
February 1 at the 
Akron, O. “Reclaim 


Rubber Group will hold its 
mid-winter symposium on 
Mayflower Hotel 


Processes and Uses” 


will be the subject of the discussion. 
Members of the panel will be Wil- 
liam P. Boyd, Xylos Rubber Co.; Earl B 
Busenberg, B. F. Goodrich Co.: Ted A. 
Johnson, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Jean H. Nesbit, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming 
Co.: and William Welch. Midwest Rubber 
Reclaiming Co The afternoon technical 
session will be followed by a social hour, 


dinner, and entertainment program 





McPherson, Kline Promoted 
McPHERSON appointed 


AT Met 
‘associate director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.: 
while Gordon M. Kili ‘en appointed 
chiet of the Bureau’s Organic and F ibrous 
(Continued on 474) 
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NEWS of the MONTH 


M-2 Revision Removes GR-S Use Restriction, Provides for More Tire 
Production; High Level Production Predicted for 1952 


The National Production Authority, in 
its revision of Rubber Order M- 2, effec- 
tive January 1, removed restrictions on 
new rubber consumption, raised tire pro- 
duction levels, and authorized the manu- 
facture of second-line tires. Consump- 
tion of natural rubber and butyl rubber 
are still limited, however, the former by 
end-preduct specifications, and the latter 
by base-period allocations. Natural rub- 
ber consumption was set at 105,000 long 
tons for each of the first two quarters, 
with some possibility of higher con- 
sumption during the second half of the 
current year. 

The need of a program to permit rub- 
ber goods manufacturers higher priori- 
ties in securing rubber processing ma- 
chinery was pointed out by the NPA’s 
Rubber Processing Machinery Industry 
Advisory Committee. Rubber processing 
machinery producers are “drifting, or 
being forced into fields outside of the 
regular types of production,” it was also 
claimed by the committee. 

W. Stuart Symington, RFC Adminis- 
trator, paid tribute to the government- 
industry synthetic rubber industry and 
suggested the possibility of lower syn- 
thetic rubber prices. A new general- 
purpose vinyl toluene-butadiene copoly- 
mer was announced. 

The problems of the rubber goods 
manufacturer in considering the pur- 
chase of government-owned synthetic 
rubber plants, when and if such pur- 
chase is permitted, were outlined by 
John T. Cox, Jr., consulting chemical 
engineer. The elimination of the con- 
tinuing shortage of petroleum butadiene 
is a major problem in the future of 
GR-S type of synthetic rubber, whether 
produced by government or industry. 
Improved supplies of acrylonitrile should 
mean more nitrile-type rubber in 1952, 
it was said. 

The government is authorizing the ex- 
port of 10,000 tons of GR-S during the 
first quarter of 1952. 

The Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., predicts that 1952 will set a 
new record for new rubber consumption 
in the United States at about 1,300,000 
long tons. 65°* of which will be syn- 
thetic rubber. With the natural rubber 
stockpile target now in sight and with 
synthetic rubber firmly established in a 
large and enduring section of the U. S. 
market, new legislation on rubber in 1952 
will be examined in the light of these 
new facts. Disposal of synthetic rubber 
plants and practically complete decon- 
trol of the industry in 1953 were con- 
sidered possible. 

Statements by other rubber industry 
leaders followed the general tenor of 
the year-end report of the Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association. 

Lee R. Jackson, president of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., predicted that 
tire demand and supply would reach a 
level of 110,000,000 units in 1955, about 
20°" above the 1951 fisure 

Seiherling Ruhber Co. and General 
Tire & Rubber Co. joined the Big Four 
in granting wage increases of 13¢ an 
hour. 
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Washington Report 
By 
ARTHUR J. KRAFT 


NPA Relaxes Controls 


took the lid off total new rubber 
New Year's present to 
Effective January 1, 
the agency removed from M-2 the long- 
standing restrictions limiting cons umption 
of GR-S and the more restrictions 
limiting rubber consumption in the produc- 
tion of passenger-car tires and tubes and 
several other “less essential” products, as 
set forth in Appendix B of the order. 

The latest M-2 order, however, will 
continue to limit consumption of natural 
rubber and butyl, the former through ap- 
plication of the Appendix A_ end-product 
specifications, and the latter through base- 
period allocations. 

Other restrictions 
include inventory limitations of 
manufacturers’ stocks of GR-S 
and of 60 days for natural rubber. 
orderly distribution of 
the regulation restricts 
consumers for their own use or resale to 
bona-fide manufacturers, or to those hold- 
ing validated export licenses issued by the 
Office of International Trade. In addition, 
no purchaser may take more than 46% of 
his monthly purchases in the form of cold 
GR-S 

The Appendix <A were 
changed in some en te either to in- 
crease slightly the permitted natural rub- 
ber content or decrease the maximum per- 
mitted percentages.The principal modifica- 
tions were from 15 to 14% for 
small passenger-car tires; 22 to 20% for 
large passenger-car tires; 38 to 35% for 
truck tires; 75 to 70% for sizes 8.25 to 
9.00; and 90 to 88% for sizes 10.00 through 
12.00. 

The revised order also provides for 
eventual private importation of natural rub- 
ber latex. Provided the General Services 
Administration liquidates its holdings by 
that date, private importation may begin 
after March 31. Even then, however, im- 
porters must get special authorization from 
GSA to bring in foreign latex 

Hailing the partial decontrol as a “sig 
nificant achievement,” NPA said the action 
was due chiefly to increased output of 
synthetics and to the general improvement 
in inventories finished rubber products. 
The agency estimated first-quarter 1952 
GR-S output at 202,000 long tons (67,000 
tons a month) noted that GR-S in- 
ventories at the end of the year would ap 
proximate 99,400 tons, more than double 
the amount held nine months earlier 

The normal inventory requirement for 
1952 of GR-S was estimated at 90,000 
tons, of which 65,000 tons represent a 30- 
day consumption by industry, and the bal 
ance RFC's operating requirements. In 
ventories, NPA said, would increase be- 
yond ~~ lirements were the lid maintained 
on G R- usage 

NP A pcr that 
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from 
passenger-car tire 


rose from 2,100,000 to 4,322,000 units; 
truck tires from 700,000 to 1,200,000; farm 
tires from 300,000 to 500,0U0; and camel- 
back from 2,300,000 long tons to 5,400,000 
long tons. The increase in passenger-car 
tire stocks was in keeping with reduced 
output of automobiles; while the increase 
in other-type tire inventories was spurred 
to some degree by special efforts made 
through M-2 to increase their output. The 
inventory position for other rubber goods 
also improved. 

NPA said it intends to keep natural rub- 
ber consumption to a quarterly rate of 
about 105,000 long tons at least through 
the first half of 1952. Officials informed 
the industry that the ban on manufacturing 
a white sidewall tire probably will be re- 
tained at least until July because of the 
need of conserving natural rubber. 

Despite a flurry of questions intended 
to elicit the agency’s view on the sale of 
white sidewalls not requiring natural rub- 
ber, officials told the rubber industry ad- 
visory committee early in December that 
the revised order prohibits only their man- 
ufacture in this country. It does not pro- 
hibit dealers from “painting” a white side- 
wall on a conventional black tire, nor does 
it prohibit the importation of white side- 
walls. 

Agency officials, however, made it clear 
that unofficially they frown on the intro- 
duction of a white sidewall of any type at 
this time and possibly, if the situation 
threatens to get out of hand, may ammend 
M-2 to extend the prohibition to dealers 
and other non-manufacturers. As far as it 
could be determined, tire manufacturers 
are not of one mind on the white sidewall 
question. Automobile manufacturers, on the 
other hand, are reported strong for re- 
moval of the white sidewall ban. They and 
their dealers want the tire as original 
equipment in the belief that it may help 
stimulate lagging sales of new cars which 
have been stripped by shortages of much 
of their flashy chromium. 

With the lid off total new rubber con- 
sumption, the manufacturing industry is 
looking forward to consuming about 1,300,- 
000 long tons in 1952. Military orders, now 
taking about 10% of current usage, are 
not expected to increase their take sub- 
stantially until summer. 

The only specific production plans an- 
nounced by the industry as the direct re- 
sult of the partial decontrol of rubber are 
production of a second-line passenger-car 
tire to be sold at prices lower than those 
charged for the first-line tire which man- 
ufacturers have concentrated on as long 
as production was restricted by M-2 to a 
single line. The new order sets no limit 
on the number of lines which may be 
produced. 

Office of Price Stabilization officials said 
in mid-December that they plan shortly to 
confer with tire manufacturers on pricing 
the proposed second-line tire. Among other 
things, the agency will more specific 
information on the industry’s plans, such 
as how many companies plan to make a 
second-line tire. Informally, OPS said it 
was gratified by the announced intention 
of several tire companies to produce a 
cheaper-line tire. 
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On the white sidewall issue, the services 
branch ot the OPS consumer goods division 
was looking into the prices being charged 
by dealers who recently began selling the 
“painted” white sidewail. Such sales would 
be governed by CPR 34, the agency's 
omiibus services ceiling price reguiation. 
In mid-December, OPS launched an in- 
vestigation of tne complaint that the prices 
charged tor this service ik some Cases, at 
least, were “excessive.” Officials said, how- 
ever. tney did not yet have sufthcient data 
to arrive at any conclusions. OPS did not 
disclose the source of the complaints, but 
it Was indicated that these came from var- 
jous purcnasers or prospective purchasers. 


NPA Suspensions 


NPA took action in December against 
two rubber companies for consuming more 
new rubber than permitted under M-2. In 
each case the respondents admitted the 
Rosies at public hearings conducted by 
NPA hearing commissioners. 

A temporary suspension order was_is- 
sued November 29 directing Pacific Tire 
& Rubber Co. immediately to halt any 
further consumption of new rubber. On 
December 4, after a public hearing, the 
agency formalized this order by wit hdraw- 
ing allotments, allocations, and priority as- 
sistance from the company until January 1. 
The order specifically prohibited Pacific 
Tire from consuming new rubber or any 
other material under NPA control during 
December. It also instructed the company 
to cancel unshipped orders for materials or 
products scheduled for December delivery, 
which are subject to NPA priorities and 
allocations. 

The company was specifically charged 
with the unauthorized consumption of more 
than 600,000 pounds of new rubber between 
March and September 30, 1951. The formal 
statement of charges noted that at least 
459,377 pounds of this unauthorized usage 
went into the production of about one 
million dollars worth of automobile tires. 

On December 4, also, the agency issued 
a similar suspension order against Arm- 
strong Rubber Co., and three affiliates, 
directing them to reduce their consumption 
of new rubber by 920,084 pounds during 

The respondents admitted using 
0.777.083 p yuunds in making automobile tires 
in the third quarter, or 920,084 pounds 
more than authorized to use. The illegal 
consumption was enough to make some 
92,000 tires, NPA said. 

The three affiliates were Armstrong Tire 
& Rubber Co., Natchez, Miss.; Armstrong 
Rubber Co., Des Moines, Iowa; and Arm- 
strong- Norwalk Rubber Corp., Norwalk, 
Conn. NPA pointed out that the violations 
in the the four Armstrong com- 
panies were not deliberate, but were oc- 
casioned, rather, by “erroneous interpreta- 
tion” of NPA regulations. 


case of 


Rubber Legislation 


The White House report to Congress 
by mid-January on disposing of the gov- 
ernment’s synthetic rubber plants and other 
aspects of national rubber policy is con- 
sidered in Washington to be in the form 
of a recommendation for a one-year ex- 
tension of the present law with no changes. 
The current rubber act expires June 30. 

On the other hand, it seems at least pos- 
sible that the Administration will suggest. 
along with a flat extension, a specific direc- 
tive to make a serious effort to draw up 
a plan for disposing of the synthetic rubber 
plants and a report on this subject to 
Congress within or at the end of 12 
months. RFC has been working on_ this 
job for several months and may be ex- 
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pected to carry it on, with its new rubber 
director, Leland Spencer, taking an im- 
portant role. 

The idea of asking Congress for author- 
ity to dispose of butyl tacilities, it pre- 
sented, is not expected to make much 
headway. The Administration, however, 1s 
reported by usually well-informed sources 
to have decided to ask Congress for au- 
thority and tunds to erect additional butyl 
lacilities, perhaps to the extent of some 
4V,00U tons a year additional capacity to 
be added to the present 85,000-ton capacity. 

One prospect of the entry into butyl 
production by a private group, under ac- 
tive consideration early in December, fell 
flat when the parties to the proposal failed 
to agree on internal arrangements. They 
were reported to be contemplating the 
erection and operation of a butyl plant 
with an annual capacity of 20,000 tons, 
privately financed, but with generous rapid 
tax amortization from the government. 

There was no certainty in late Decem- 
ber that the Senate or House Armed Serv- 
ices Committees would bother to con- 
duct hearings on extension of the Rubber 
Act. Should such hearings be held, they 
may come late in the spring. 

The RMA Crude Rubber Committee, in 
mid-December, wrote to Jess Larson, Gen- 
eral Services Administrator, calling for a 
gradual restoration of private buying of 
dry natural rubber to begin in May or 
June. Larson had not replied by late 
December, but it seemed unlikely that he 
would look with favor upon the RM. \ pro- 
posal. The RMA _ pinned its request to 
achievement of the so-called “peril point” 
in the rubber stockpiling program by the 
end of March. 

The “peril point” is the point at which 
enough rubber would be in the stockpile, 
or en route, plus that in industry's hands, 
to carry the nation through five years of 
war, given strict conservation measures. 
This point is somewhat shy of the stock- 
pile target, perhaps by some 300,000 tons. 

With the “peril point” reached, the in- 
dustry feels that the government could 
well afford to slow down the rate of stock- 
pile buying, either confining purchases to 
the quantity needed for rotation or to 
rotation plus small, steady additions to the 
stockpile. There has been no indication, 
however, that the military or other govern- 
ment authorities as yet feel sympathetic 
to the idea of slowing the stockpile acqui- 
sition rate at any point short of attainment 
of the full target. 

Since it may be expected that industry 
will continue to plead for a slowdown in 
the pace of stockpiling, the government’s 
attitude may be conditioned by the degree 
of moderation shown by manufacturers in 
their use of natural rubber during the 
last 1951 quarter. Usage is being checked 
now only by Appendix A specifications of 
M-2 and theoretically could breach the 
ceiling which NPA wants the industry 
to abide by since there are no longer any 
limits on unit production of tires or any- 
thing else. The industry is well aware 
that NPA expects it to conform volun- 
tarily to the ceiling of 105.000 tons a quar- 
ter, including natural rubber 


NPA Rubber 
Machinery Committee 


latex. 


The workings of the government’s 
tem of priority-rated orders and the still 
relatively small volume of defense con- 
placed with the rubber goods in- 
dustry threaten the industry with a dearth 
of processing machinery in another year 
or so, the NPA was told by its Rubber 
Processing Machinery Industry Advisory 
Committee at a meeting on October 235. 


SVS- 


tracts 


The machinery industry committee said 
that present priority. reguiations, and the 
high demand tor machinery, are forcing 
that industry to meet a rising volume of 
direct military orders trom companies not 
in the rubber products field. Meanwaile 
their traditional customers, the rubber 
goods manutacturing industry, simply do 
not ave enough priority-rated orders to 
compete tor new processing maciinery 
and will face serious troubie unless the 
trend is arrested, the committee warned. 
As things now stand, the rubber processing 
machinery producers are “druting, or being 
forced, into fields outs ide of their regular 
types of production.” 

The ubiquitous “DO” rating seems to be 
the source of the difficulty. NrA’s Stanley 
C. Compher, the presiding officer at the 
meeting, told the committee that “there 1s 
no reason to require a customer to furnish 
a ‘DO’ rating on an order unless it is 
needed in operation. If everyone had a 
‘DO’ rating,’ he added, “the situation 
would be the same as 1f there were no rat- 
ings.” A banded priority rating system 
(multiple priority levels) would then be 
required, he warned. Compher, an official 
of the General Industrial Equipment Di- 
vision of NPA, noted that “DO” orders 
must be given preference in scheduling 
production, after several committee mem- 
bers reported that many rubber goods mati- 
ufacturers, wishing to buy machinery with- 
out a “DO” order are told that their order 
will be accepted, but not scheduled for 
production until a rating can be certified. 

The machinery producers said that about 
60% of their present orders carry “DO” 
ratings; 35 to 40% are for maintenance, 
repair, and operations; 15% are for direct 
defense; and 8 to 10% are for export. 

The rubber products industry is unable 
to get ratings because it has not yet re- 
ceived a large amount of direct defense 
business, an industry representative stated. 
On the direct defense orders they have 
received, the rubber companies can use the 
same primary processing equipment they 
use for passenger-car tires. For finishing 
operations in vulcanizing or building large 
tires, however, producers br requested 
and received ratings, he added. 

Benjamin Middleton, of NPA’s Rubber 
Division, said that most rubber companies 
come to NPA for spot assistance on ac- 
quiring machinery and, when the case war- 
rants, are given a rating. He noted, how- 
ever, that no final decision has been made 
as to a definite program to keep the rub- 
ber goods manufacturing industry  sup- 
plied with necessary processing machinery. 
In reply to a specific question, Compher 
said that truck tires are considered de- 
fense-supporting rather than direct defense 
items, thus placing them on the lowest 
priority scale. 

One committee member, 
manufactures rubber products, 
sized the need of formulating a pent 
for the rubber industry. Although his com- 
pany is having only slight difficulty in 
securing repair parts at this time, pressure 
is increasing, and in a year’s time, he said, 
the situation will be critical. Equipment is 
wearing out rapidly. Rubber processing 
machinery producers will have changed 
their production pattern to direct defense, 
and equipment will not be available to the 
rubber industry. he feared. Six months, he 
pone would be needed to reconvert to 
the regular line of rubber processing 
medicare 

W. E. Fitch, of NPA’s 
\Miagnesium Division, said 
he in very supply in the 
1952, but will improve substantially be- 
ginning in the third quarter. NPA. he 


said, is trying to find some means of allow- 
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ing the rubber industry and several other 
essential industries to recast their aluminum 
scrap without permitting the practice to 
become general.. In the case of rubber pro- 
cessing machinery, he said, many broken 
molds could be recast and returned to use 
were this practice permitted. The practice 
is prohibited under current regulations to 
non-essential industries from ab- 
vitally needed scrap. 

Committee members reported that little 
has been done on standardization through- 
out the industry. They pointed out. how- 
ever, that materials could be conserved if 
the rubber tire industry would avoid mak- 
ing slight changes in tire design which re- 
quire the use of new tools and dies by the 
rubber machinery producers. 
The radical change-over to low pressure 
tires in 1947 and 1948, they said, is now 
being felt in the repair and recapping 
the industry, as tires made 
during these years are now worn smooth 
and in need of repair. Since construction 
of tires varies so widely among companies, 
standardization of the tire would mean 
revamping the entire art of tire-making, 
one company official said. One company, 
making tire recapping machinery, said it 
now is refusing to make new tread designs 
for civilian tires if the designs require new 
tools and dies. 

The committee members, returning to 
the major problem before the meeting, 
agreed they should ask the help of the 
RMA in presenting to NPA a brief high- 
lighting the importance of the rubber 
goods industry to the defense economy in 
order to call attention to the need of a 
definite program recognizing the industry's 
need of machinery. Such a program is 
very much needed, it was said, to check 
the current drifting away of rubber pro- 
cessing machinery cornpanies from their 
normal type of production. The next meet- 
ing of the committee was set for January 
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The members of the NPA Rubber Pro- 


cessing Machinery Industry \dvisory 
Committee are: Walter Voth, Akron 
Standard Mold Co.; Sydney L. Albert, 


lL. Albert & Son; Jack Herzig, Bacon 
Vulcanizer Co.; J. R. Keller, Black Rock 
Mig. Co.; Donald Comes, Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc.; W. Keith Gammeter, W 
F. Gammeter Co.; Boyd R. Hopkins, 
Girdler Corp.: S. E. Grimes, Grimes Co.; 
J. H. Fitch, McNeil Machine & Engineer- 


ing Co.: D. D. Cooper, National Indus- 


tries; A. L. Heston, National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Co.; Justin H. Ramsey, John 
Royle & Sons; Norton C. Wheeler, 
Standard Machinery Co.; and C. A. Ost- 


ling, United States Rubber Co. 


Rayon Shortage 


Only about two-thirds of the rubber in- 
dustry’s requirements for high-tenacity 
rayon yarn are now being furnished, the 
Rayon Yarn Industry Advisory Committee 
informed the NPA on November 15. The 
committee members pointed this condition 
out in protesting a proposed order which 
will reduce sulfuric acid and carbon disul- 
fide consumption by each rayon yarn plant 
to 90% of 1950 usage. beginning in 1952. 

The shortage of high-tenacity rayon 
according to the latest data, is likely 
to persist during the next two years. 
Toward the end of that period new plants 
are expected to take up the considerable 
gap between demand. Thus 





yarn, 


supply and 
far, only two plants have been granted 
rapid tax amortization. Construction of 
one of these is well under way; the other 
has been slow getting started. 

Holding up approval of the quick tax 
write-off on a number of other projected 
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high-tenacity rayon yarn plants was thei 
involvement, along with new synthetic 
fiber plants in general, in what is known 
around Washington as “cotton politics.” 
The always alert and active Congressional 
“cotton bloc” protested some months ago 
when rumor had it that Defense Mobilizer 
C. Wilson would support a vast construc- 
tion program in the synthetic fiber field. 
Under pressure from the cotton states’ 
legislators, Wilson later denied he had 
such a plan, and special government aid, 
such as the rapid tax write-off, was held 
up for synthetic fiber projects until re- 
cently. 

The rayon yarn producers regard rapid 
tax amortization as a necessary prere- 
quisite to construction of new plants, con- 
tending that future expansion will entail 
costlier production. 


Symington on Synthetic Rubber 


RFC Administrator Symington said last 
month that the synthetic rubber program, 
a “joint enterprise” of government and in- 
dustry, “presents large savings for the 
taxpayer and consumer” and promises soon 
to make this country “self-sufficient as to 
rubber.” He added that lower prices for 
synthetic are in store for the future. 


Symington made the statement in the 
course of a prepared address on “New 
Concepts of the RFC” delivered before 


the National Credit Conference of the 
\merican Bankers Association in Chicago 
on December 4. Speaking of the rubber 
program, Symington said: 

The American taxpayer's investment in 
the synthetic rubber industry is around 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. All of 
these plants are operated by private in- 
dustry, and sales of the rubber, at cost, 
are now running over a million dollars a 
day. In this joint enterprise government 
and industry have developed a_ synthetic 
rubber which is now superior to natural 
rubber for most purposes, the main ex- 
ceptions being heavy-duty tires and a few 
surgical products. Synthetic will 
fill those needs also and thereupon 
the United States will be self-sufficient as 
to rubber, a far cry from where we found 
ourselves the day after Pearl Harbor. 
This program also represents large savings 
for the taxpayer and consumer. America 
travels to work on rubber. Synthetic rub- 
ber has been selling at about half the 
price of natural, and the price of. s) 
thetic is sure to be reduced further in the 
future.” 
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Vinyl Toluene Copolymer 


The RFC announced November 30 that 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. is ex- 
perimenting with commercial production of 
synthetic rubbber, using vinyl toluene as 
a substitute for styrene in combination 
with butadiene. 

The agency said that government fleet 
tests have demonstrated that tires made 
from vinyl-toluene-butadiene rubber showed 
normal roadwear . performance. Goodyear 
has been producing the new copolymer on 
a pilot-plant basis, and the experiments 
have been conducted in cooperation with 
the RFC. 


Vinyl toluene is now being made in a 
pilot-plant of the Dow Chemical Co.; and 


t 
] 


large-scale production is expected to start 
about the end of 1952. 


Synthetic Rubber Outlook 


John T. Cox, Jr., consulting chemical 
engineer, writing in Natural Rubber News 
for December on “Synthetic Rubber,” 
makes reference to the report being pre- 
pared by RFC for submission to Congress 


in mid-January on the disposal of the gov- 
ernment-owned synthetic rubber plants 
He adds that although RFC Administrator 
Symington has expressed the opinion that 
the government should get out of the rub- 
ber business, there are many powerful op- 
ponents as well as proponents of such a 
plan. 

Dr. Cox points out that the attitude of 
the rubber industry itself is not known 
with finality. The industry wants to know 
what the synthetic rubber raw material 
picture will be, what the price will be, 
and what will the supply hold for the 
future. The prospect of immediate control 
of the fabricating industry's basic raw ma- 
terial, synthetic rubber, is most attractive, 
however, and on this prospect the question 
of private ownership is being kept alive. 

Of the total planned GR-S capacity for 
1952 of 860,000 long tons, 75°, or 640,000 
tons, will be available as cold rubber 
capacity by the first quarter of 1952, Butyl 
rubber capacity is expected shortly to 
approach 90,000 tons a year. 

High Mooney viscosity oil masterbatched 
GR-S has been successfully used to make 
complete tires which gave excellent per- 
formance, and there appears to be no 
reason for not using these rubbers in car- 
cass stocks as well as in tread stocks. 

Another new development is the in- 
corporation of oil into a butadiene-styrene 
polymer in the presence of alfin catalysts. 
These high-viscosity polymers are by this 
means apparently changed to give work 
able, potentially low-priced polymers. 

Dr. Cox estimated GR-S production for 
1951 at 698,527 long tons, butyl at 73,105 
tons, nitrile types at 15,879 tons, and 
neoprene production at 133,375,000 pounds. 

Butadiene is still in short supply, but a 
new catalyst for the petroleum produced 
material is expected to improve this situa- 
tion. The demand for the more expensive 
alcohol-butadiene may then diminish to 
some degree. 

Acrylonitrile will be in much_ better 
supply during 1952, and this will improve 
the production of nitrile type rubbers to 
a great extent. The rest of the raw ma- 
terials, emulsifiers, antioxidants and cata- 
lysts, appear to be in fair supply, and no 
trouble is expected from this quarter. 


GR-S Export 


OIT announced November 28 that it 
expects to authorize exports of “limited 
quantities” of GR-S beginning in the first 
quarter of 1952. The disclosure was made 
at its first meeting with an 11-member 
Synthetic Rubber Export Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

While the announcement mentioned no 
specific tonnage, it is reported that the 
first-quarter allocation will provide about 
10.000 long tons for export. The agency 
said an export allocation will be set up 
for shipments to “friendly countries.” 

OIT said that as things stand now, 
U. S. stocks of GR-S should be large 
enough to permit small-scale exports to 
meet special technological needs that can- 
not be met by natural rubber; prevent 
disruptions that would result from con 
version to natural rubber by established 
users of synthetic rubbers; and contribute 
to U. S. national security. Exports also, 
it said, would “permit sustained produc 
tion of GR-S rubber in the United States, 
and would lessen the drain on stocks of 
natural rubber in friendly areas.” 

Indications are, the agency noted, that 
the first-quarter export allocation “will 
be considerably below demands.” OIT 
would license all exports. RFC will sell 
the rubber to exporters at the same price 
as it sells to domestic users. 
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suggested that 
each importing country be assigned a 
percentage of the total allocation based 
on its consumption of natural rubber in 
a recent year. It would be impossible. 
the committee contended, to establish an 
equitable allocation using each country’s 
consumption of synthetics as a base, since 
usage of synthetics is too recent 
a development to have shown already a 


industry committee 


overseas 


normal pattern. 
The committee also suggested that GR-S 
be licensed for export only to actual users 
foreign subsidiaries of American com- 


panies and foreign manufacturers—holding 


import permits or other authorizations 
from their respective governments. Such 
procedure would best assure that the 
American-made GR-S is channeled into 
the “most essential uses abroad.” 

Fk. D. Hockersmith, director of OIT'’s 


Finished 
the meeting, 


Products Division, presided at 
attended by the following 
industry members: S. E. Brennan, H. 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc.; R. C. Cooke, 
Caswell Industrial Co.; B. M. Costello, 
International B. F. Goodrich Co.; Alex- 


ander Daignault, Dewey & Almy Chemi- 
cal Co.; G. K. Hinshaw, Goodyear; J. K. 
McElligott, A. Schulman, Inc.; A. S. 


Dayton Rubber Co.; Harold E. 
A. Astlett & Co.; C. A. Polachi, 
Binney & Smith International; F. J. 
Reighley, Firestone; and H. W. Rolph, 
General Tire & Rubber Export Co. 

The OIT announced December 20 that 
it had established the quota of 10,000 long 
tons of GR-S and that applications for ex- 
port licenses must be submitted by Janu- 
ary 7. Officials said they planned no de- 
finite country-by-country quotas and will 
strive to parcel out the limited exportable 
tonnage among as many countries as 
sible. 

In licensing against the first-quarter 
quota, which is large enough to meet only 
essential end-uses, OIT will give consider- 
ation to applications covering shipments 
that will: (1) meet special technological 
needs that cannot be met by natural rub- 
ber; (2) prevent disruptions that would 
result from conversion to natural rubber 
by established users of synthetic rubber 


Pawling, 


Poel, Ei. 


pOs- 


abroad; (3) contribute to U. S. national 
security. 
OIT expects to complete its screening 


of -license applications about mid-January 
and issue the licenses about January 20. 
The rubber should start arriving at over- 
seas factories toward the end of February. 

“Current Export Bulletin 651” details 
the procedure for applying for export li- 
censes. The standard license application 
form, IT-419, will be used, which requires 
detailed information of the end-use of the 
proposed shipments, including an estimate 
of the rate at which the consignee will use 
the rubber. If the shipment is financed by 
ECA, this fact should be noted. 

Receipt of a validated export license 
from OIT, authorizing shipment of a spe- 
cied quantity of GR-S, will entitle the 
licensee to apply to the Sales Section, Syn- 
thetic Rubber Division, RFC, for a permit 
to buy that quantity from an RFC plant. 
In requesting this permit, the licensee must 
furnish RFC with the number and_issu- 
ance date of his export license. RFC will 
sell to exporters at 26¢ a pound, f.o.b. 
plant, the same price ch arged for domestic 
sales. If a heavier bag is used for export 
shipments, a slight additional charge may 
be made. 


Private-Brand Tire Discounts 


OPS amended its order governing the 
prices of private-brand tires and_ tubes 
during December to authorize manufac- 
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turers’ sales to private-brand owners on 
the basis of specified percentage discounts 
from the prices manufacturers get for their 
own brands. 

The action, Amendment 1 to CPR 62, 
was effective December 17 and now sets 
forth the following methods of pricing such 


sales: (1) fixed price per tire or tube: 
(2) aggregate pricing; (3) freeze of pre- 
Korea cost-plus contracts; and (4) ceil- 
ings of manufacturer’s own brand less 


specified percentage discounts. 

The fourth method was permitted after 
OPS learned that this is being used in 
some instances. OP S will authorize use 
of this method, subject to approval on 
application by manufacturers who sold to 
private-brand owners on this basis during 
the first half of 1950. 

The discounts granted, 
designed to recompense _ private-brand 
owners for the costs and risks of promv- 
tion and distribution which a manufacturer 
would incur in selling his own brand 

The amendment also provides for sales 
by certain private-brand owners to their 
own outlets on the basis of cost-plus con- 


OPS said, are 


tracts if such existed during the first half 
of 1950 and are filed with and approved 
by OPS. The agency cited sales by pur- 
chasing cooperatives to affiliated or con- 
trolled outlets as an example of the sales 
covered by this provision. 

Another provision removes from. the 


coverage of CPR 62 private-brand tires 
and tubes sold as original equipment for 


industrial trucks, sulkies, bicycles, lawn 
mowers, and similar equipment. For the 
time being, such original equipment. will 
be priced under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation, but later will be covered by a 
special original equipment order, OPS 
said. 
Camelback Prices 

At a meeting held December 12, the 
OPS told its Camelback & Tire Repair 
Materials Industry Advisory Committee 


that it planned to roll back the industry's 
prices by 4% to 14% below the ceiling 
prices existing since last January, which 
are generally identical with actual prices. 

The agency said the rollback would be- 
come effective December 19, when camel- 
back and tire repair material producers are 
to begin pricing under CPR 22, which 
permits limited rollbacks to account for 


cost decreases, as well as increases for 
higher costs. 
The rollbacks are tied, OPS said, to 
decrease made July 1 in the price of 
natural rubber of 14¢ a pound. The in- 
dustry committee protested, and OPS ad- 
mitted, that the agency failed to take 


account of the cost increase of 1.5¢ a pound 


made by the RFC on September 1 in the 
selling price of GR-S. The cost of raw 
material, it noted, is the chief cost factor 


for the industry's products. 

The committee said it would find pric- 
ing under CPR 22 satisfactory, provided 
it is permitted to reflect the higher price 
of GR-S in its ceilings, or were RFC to 
reduce its selling price back to the pre- 
September level of 24.5¢ a pound. Sonie 
members warned of inferior-quality camel- 
back should the full rollback stick. 

The committee said it would be satistied 
also to continue under the GCPR, which 
fixed ceilings at last January’s level. In 
other words, industry would forget about 
the higher GR-S price if OPS forgets 
about the lower natural rubber price. 

Agreeing only to take these representa- 
tions under consideration, OPS pointed 
out that the rubber industry “has enjoyed 
the benefit of a substantial reduction in 
the price of natural rubber and increased 
production of synthetic rubber available 


at a cost much lower than that Na- 


tural rubber.” 
The GCPR ceilings were fixed 
26, 1951, to reflect the highest 


January 
price at 





which camelback sales were made in the 
preceding six weeks. In this period, na- 
tural was selling at about 70¢ a pound, 
and GR-S 24.5¢. 
ij 
ECA-Firestone Guarantee 

The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has provided the Firestone company 
with the tirst twofold guarantee ever ac- 


vesting in 
Aline yunced 


corded an American company i! 
a foreign enterprise, the agency 
December 4. 


Under a contract between ECA and 
l‘irestone, the company’s investment in 
the German manufacturing concern known 


guaranteed against 
ropriation. 
that 
associa- 


as “Phoenix” will be 
loss through confiscation or exp 
The contract also assures Firestone 
its earnings through the German 
tion will never be completely 
through inability to convert marks 
dollars. 
ECA 
tered into an 
Gummiwaren- 


blocked 
into 


disclosed that Firestone has en- 
agreement with Harburger 
Fabrik Phoenix A.G. Popu- 
larly known as “Phoenix,” the company 
is one of Europe’s leading rubber products 
manufacturers. The agreement between the 


two companies stipulates that Firestone 
will obtain a minority stock interest in 
Phoenix while the latter, with “assistance 
from Firestone, will manufacture in Ger- 
many tires, tubes, and other rubber goods 
similar in quality to those produced in 
\merica by Firestone. “Phoenix” will be 
entitled to use the name _ “Firestone- 


Phoenix” on such products. Firestone’s 
investment will include technical a'ssis- 
tance and may also consist of certain 
machinery and equipment needed to pro- 
duce rubber items meeting with Firestone’s 
specifications. —. of this equipment, how- 
ever, can be made in Germany. 

Under its contract with ECA, Fire- 
stone is protected for convertibility of 


currency up to $1,841,700 and 
loss by expropriation or confisca- 
tion up to $1,052,400. A precedent-setting 
provision for such ECA guarantees is a 
provision assuring Firestone that it can 
convert its receipts at any time at a rate 
not less favorable than 61% of the official 
rate at that time. The percentage is based 
on the recent relation between the rate for 
transfer of German investment receipts and 
the so-called official rate of the Bank 
Deutscher Laender. This ECA contract 
provision provides broader protection than 
heretofore available under circumstances 
where conversion of receipts from invest- 
ment can be made only ata discount from 
the general run of exchange transactions. 

While ECA has entered into investment 
guarantee contracts with other firms, this 
contract is the first covering an investment 
primarily in the form of eagil received for 
a contribution of patents, and 
tec! nit 1es, 


German 
against 
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Outlook for 1952 
RMA Year-End Statement 


rols worked out jointly by industry 
subjected rubber 
manufacturers in 1951 to the most 
restrictions in their peacetime history, 
despite this fact the industry was 
meet all military and civilian requirements, 
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and government goods 
severe 
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RMA said in its year-end statement. In 
the process the industry used a near 
record 1,235,000 long tons of new rubber. 


quick reactivation of the 
industry-operated syn- 


An amazingly 
government-owned, 
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thetic rubber plants provided more than 
three quarters of a million tons of new 
synthetic rubber for the rubber goods pro- 
duction lines and enabled the industry to 
e the gap between the supply of na- 
tural rubber and the demand. 

The teamwork in this operation and in 
the controls program put the industry and 
the government by the year’s end well on 
t to’ achieving t 
ing the stockpile to security 

ing all military and civilian de- 
r rubber goods. Increasing supplies 
“4 the government to move twice, in 
and December, to ease restrictions 
The relaxation of controls reflected the 
easier supply and gave recognition to tl 
hi pric rity position that rubber holds in 
onomy, it was said. 

further relaxation of controls is 
luled in 1952 as the industry enters 
new year with estimates that con- 
may exceed by a_ substantial 
margin usage in 1951, a year in which the 
gross value of rubber products was esti- 
mated at five billion dollars. 

lire production in 1951 
with 1950 is shown below: 





he twin objectives 
level 














s compared 


1951 1950 
er-car tires 6,000,000 78,598,174 
sus tires 17,600,000 14,155,842 





eames require- 
1e “is is equi] ed to supply 
that demand as well as all Civilian needs. 
hort of an all-out war. It is estimated 
lat new rubber consumption in 1952 will 
all-time record of 1,336,000 long 
le previous record year was 1950, 
when 1,258,557 tons were consumed. 


increasing 











The RMA projects 1952 consumption 
(in long tons), as compared with the two 
preceding years, as follows 

1950 LQS1T 19527 

Sy eti : 538,000 775,000 871,000 
Natural 720,000 460,000 *465,000 
Tota 1,258,000 235,000 1,336,000 
*Inciuding 420,000 tons dry natural, balance 





Demand for the so-called cold type of 
GR-S continued to gain at a faster rate 
than production facilities could be ex- 
panded in 1951. Another development in 
synthetic rubber field having great 
promise is the introduction of oil-extended 
synthetic rubbers. These rubbers appear to 
have great value in extending the nation’s 
total supply of rubber, and at the same 
time they provide a high-quality material 
easier to process. The industry has now 
had experience with more than 690 dif- 
ferent types of synthetic rubber polyr ners. 
New ones appear each month, with many 
finding application in products 
where they have proved cad to any 
other materials available to the industry. 

Consumption of synthetic rubbers, which 
have established their superiority over 
competitive materials in literally thousands 
ot different products, was divided as fol- 
lows: GR-S, 640,000 long tons, up 53.8%; 
butyl, 72,000 tons, up 8.59%; neoprene, 50,- 
000 long tons, up 14.2%; and _ nitrile-type 
rubbers, 13,00 long tons, up 9%. The 1951 
production of these rubbers was estimated 
to be: GR-S, 700,000 long tons; butyl, 
4,000 tons; rubbers, 74,- 
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\lthough the exact total of the 
rul bber stockpile objective is not public, 
1 s expected that it i 
1982, the RMA said 
government's program of exclusive pur- 
I iatural rubber and a return to 
manufactur private purchase right 





denied them since December 29, 1950, was 
called for. 

Rubber becomes a legislative problem 
again in 1952, with the expiration of the 
Rubber Act of 1950 on June 30, 1952. 
Never completely decontrolled since World 
War II, the industry faces legislative de- 
bate of the ceciien under new circum- 
stances in 1952. Chief block heretofore to 
disposal of the government-owned  syn- 
thetic plants has been insistence on the 
need ot retaining them until the security 
stockpile has been achieved and the need 
of assuring minimum synthetic rubber con- 
sumption througia use requirements, the 
RMA pointed out. 

With the stockpile target now in sight 
and synthetic rubber having staked its 
claim to a large and enduring section of 
the U. S. market, legislation will be 
studied in light of these facts. Both the 
idministration and the industry will be 
called upon to make recommendations, In- 
dications are that because of the Korean 
situation and the urgency of the defense 
program, recommendation may be _ forth- 
coming for a one-year extension of the 
present law. Such action would provide 
an additional 12 months for the working 
out of a disposal progr am that might be 
put into operation in 1953 

Rubber industry es averaged 
220,000 clockcard workers in 1951, some- 
what above the level of the year preceding. 
\s a result, the industry faces a year of 
rising military production with its highly 
skilled labor force nearly intact. Average 
hourly earnings steadily increased, and 
tire and tube workers reached a rate of 
more than $2 an hour in July. Subsequent 
increases were later granted by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 
high level of rubber consumption was 
achieved by some 800 manufacturers of 
mechanical rubber goods. Producing be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000 different items, 
many of these companies, particularly in 
the field of molded and extruded goods, 
are concentrated in centers of automobile, 
washing machine, radio, television, re- 
frigerator, and machine tool production. 

Manufacturers of conveyer belting, trans- 
mission belting, and hose had a year of 
high production. Bookings fell off in the 
latter half of 1951, but the substantial 
back-order position of the industry kept 
manutacturing operations at a high level. 

Production of latex foam products and 
rubber thread was off from that of the 
previous year. As for latex foam produc- 
tion, this decline was due in part to the 
extremely high price of natural rubber 
latex. In the case of thread, a tremendous 
amount of anticipatory buying had taken 
place in latter part of 1950 and early 
1951 

V-belt. production continued its steady 
growth, the item finding broad new mar- 
kets as a medium of efficient transmission 





of energy. 

Although a succession of mild winters 

populous areas of the country has had 
waterproof 
rubber footwear industry, production and 
shipments during 1951 showed substan- 
tial increase over 1950 eas Severe 
early snowstorms in the Great Lakes area 
and the Midwest moved retailers inven- 
ries and noticeably firmed demand for 
pr rotective rubber footwear. Production and 
rubber soled canvas footwear were 
higher than in 1950. 


a depressing influence on the 





Rubber flooring production and _ sales 
were somewhat below the level of the 
93,800,000 square feet reported in 1950. 


This situation was due in part to govern- 
ment restrictions on the use of rubber for 
end-products of manufac- 


+ 


the flooring 


turers, and restrictions on new contractors 

Some products in the rubber sundries 
field showed substantial increases in both 
production and sales; while others held 
at 1950 levels or declined. Higher produc- 
tion of more essential items like hospital 
equipment and industrial gloves reflected 
some of the controls placed on this branch 
of the industry. 

Producers of rubber coated materials 
chalked up a 10% gain, yardage-wise, over 
1950 business. Their production covers bot! 
coated and combined fabrics, using syn- 
thetic and natural rubbers as coating 
media. The military, a large consumer, 
figures to take even greater yardage 11 
1952. 

The rubber heel and sole segment ot 
the industry scored gains over 1950 fig- 
ures. For the first time, rubber bottoming 
materials accounted for more than 50% 
of the soling used in the shoe trade. 


Firestone Statement 


\ new all-time sales record was estab- 
lished by the rubber industry in 1951, a 
record which may be surpassed during 
1952 as new manufacturing equipment is 
put into production to meet the combined 
civilian and military requirements of the 
nation, Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., chairman 
of the Firestone company, said in his 
year-end statement. 

During the year the rubber crisis came 
to an end as natural rubber production 
reached an all-time high and synthetic rub- 
ber output attained the highest rate in his- 
tory. 

Rubber industry operations through the 
year were conducted under strict national 
emergency restrictions in order to conserve 
available supplies of rubber. The recent re- 
laxation of controls on the use of rubber 
in the manufacture of tires and other prod- 
ucts now permits the rubber industry to 
produce a wider range of products to sat- 
isfy consumer requirements, it was said. 

The year 1952 may lead to removal of 
some of the remaining government controls 
on use and manufacture of rubber provided 
the supply of plantation and synthetic rub- 
ber continues to increase and provided con- 
ditions in the Far East do not become 
more critical. 

Business prospects for tire dealers in 
1952 are very encouraging because of an 
11% increase in the number of potential 
purchasers of replacement tires, it was 
pointed out. This increased requirement 
for replacement tires will more than offset 
an anticipated decrease in requirements for 
tires for new automobiles. 

Mention was made of the many new and 
difficult new projects which call for de- 
velopment and production of equipment 
needed for military defense that Firestone 
was concerned with including guided mis- 
siles, rocket motors, tracks and other parts 
of tanks, stainless steel parts for jet en- 
gines, life boats and life vests, puncture- 
sealing gasoline and oil tanks, etc. 


U. S. Rubber Forecast 


H. E. Humphreys, Jr., president, U. S. 
Rubber, predicted that the rubber industry 
would operate near capacity in 1952 to 
meet the demand for civilian and defens« 
products. Sales should run about 6% ahead 
of the record-breaking 1951 total of $5 
billion, he said. 

He does not expect a return of the scare 
buying which prevailed during part of 
1951. Demand continues extremely high, 
but the public’s buying habits have re- 
turned to a more orderly pattern. 

Inventories of some products are still 
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low. They are being gradually rebuilt. 
fhe improvement in inventories will help 
us to give the public better service in the 
commg year, this rubber company official 
said, 

The aggregate of natural and synthetic 
rubber available to the United States will 
exceed our ability to consume it. Certain 
kinds of synthetic rubber are already in 

irplus supply, and the government plans 
to sell it to foreign consumers. ‘There is 
also a glut of natural jatex. 

fotal rubber consumption for the United 
States is estimated at 1,336,000 tons tor 
1952, an increase of 8% over 1951 usage 
Of this total, approximately 65¢¢ will be 
synthetic. 

Mr. Humphreys said that, in his opinion, 
e rubber stockpile is now more than 
adequate for defense, and the time has 
come for a completely free market in na- 
tural rubber. Government officials have 
lot yet returned buying to private industry, 
but have indicated that a tree market is 
not tar off. 

( ivilian tire sales for 1952 are expected 
o total 88 million units, compared with 
83 million in 1951. Original equipment 
sales will be off owing to curtailed auto- 
mobile production, but this will be more 
than offset by heavy replacement buying, 
it was said. The outlook is also good for 
camelback and other materials 
used in recapping tires. 

Belting, hose, and other industrial prod- 
ucts will continue in strong demand in 
line with the general high level of in- 
dustrial activity. 

Waterproof footwear sales, which have 
increased during the last two years, are 
expected to continue at approximately the 
same rate. Tennis, basketball, and casual 
shoes made by the rubber industry are 
also expected be in strong demand. 

The production of foam rubber products 
for automobiles will decline in proportion 
to the drop in auto production, but foam 
mattresses and cushioning for furniture 
should enjoy a rising trend. 

Chemicals and plastics, which are be- 
coming increasingly importé ant in the rub- 
ber industry, will continue to expand this 
year. Research will be intensified to de- 
velop new compounds and new uses for 
these materials. 

It is expected that the industry will be 
able to fulfill all defense requirements. A 
large increase is expected in government 
orders for tires, rubber gasoline tanks, and 
other products used in aircraft. Large- 
scale production is expected to continue 
on rubber treads for tank tracks. 

All indications point to a high level of 
employment in 1952, with the prospect of 
manpower shortages in a few locations 
and some overtime operation, Mr. Hum- 
phreys said in conclusion. 


t 


t 


sales of 


Litchfield Statement 


P. W.. Litchfield, Goodyear chairman, 
in his year-end statement said that in 
looking back across the old year, 1951, 
it is apparent that the most significant 
economic development was the build up 
of the forces of inflation. 

Government, corporate, and — 
debt have reached dangerous proportions 
The dollar lost ground as a medium of 
exchange. Mounting federal taxes have dis- 
couraged corpor ite financing through new 
equity stocks and have forced 
those looking for new money to borrow. 
Prices and wages have played leap frog 
with each other throughout the year and 
appear to be continuing the procedure as 
we enter 1952. 

Looking forward into 1952 


issues of 


reveals mixed 


January, 1952 


and dubious prospects. Some means must 
be found to arrest the inflationary trend; 
its momentum cannot be allowed to con- 
tinue without inviting unpleasant economic 
consequences. Yet, with an election on our 
hands and the tensions of the world situa- 
tion continuing unrelieved, corrective ac- 
tion on the inflation front may prove to 
call for more national courage than we 
are willing to exert. Thus the underlying 
situation is not too pleasant. 

In the rubber industry business was ex- 
ceptionally good during 1951, producing 
up to the limits of the available supply of 
raw materials. Rubber supply will increase 
in 1952 so that there will be sufficient to 
meet all demands 

With automotive production substan 
tially reduced from 1951 levels, however, 
it is evident that the manufacture of tires 
for original equipment will fall off while 
the replacement tire market is being stimu- 
lated by the demand of car owners who 
are driving 1949 and 1950 models, Mr. 
Litchfield said. 

With an ample supply of new raw rubber 
assured, and with substantial modification 
of government restrictions on its use, pro- 
duction of non-tire items is likely to be 
considerably higher in 1952 than it was in 
1951. Military demands will be higher in 
1952. 

The overall prospect is that the Ameri- 
can rubber industry will process about 1,- 
300,000 tons of new rubber, an all-time 
high, as against a somewhat lower total 
in 1951, 

In the absence of any sharp reversal of 
underlying inflationary pressures, 1952 will 
be a year of record employment and pro- 
duction in the rubber industry, Mr. Litch- 
field said in conclusion. 


Collyer on Rubber Supplies 


In a statement dated December 17, John 
L. Collyer, president of The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., said that world stocks of na- 
tural rubber, excluding those behind the 
Iron Curtain, will total approximately 1,- 
800,000 long tons at the end ot 1951, about 
570,000 tons more than was available in 
the world at the time of Pearl Harbor. 

“World production of man-made rubbers, 
about 95% of which is in the United 
States, is currently at a rate approaching 
one million tons a year and may exceed 
1,100,000 tons annually. At the time of 
the Pearl Harbor attack, such capacity 
was only a few thousand tons a year,” 
he added. 

Collyer estimated that the total world 
output of natural and synthetic rubber this 
year should be about 2,900,000 tons, while 
world consumption is expected to be less 
than 2,500,000 long tons, thereby making 
available 400,000 long tons for addition to 
stocks in 1952. 

“We now have, in the 
he said, “all the man-made rubber that we 
can effectively consume in the manufac 
ture of civilian and defense products and 
have built up stocks of sufficient size to 


United States, 


permit government authorization for the 
export of some American-made rubbers to 
friendly nations.” 


“Crude natural rubber stocks in the 
United States at the year end will total 
about 850,000 long tons, [ 
man-made rubber will total 
tons. Consumption of new 
United States in 1951 will total 1,2 
tons. Estimated consumption for 1952 is 
1,300,000 tons, which, if attained, will be 
a new all-time high; 65% of the consump 
tion will be American rubber and 35% 
crude natural rubber.” Collyer also pre- 
dicted. 
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jackson on Business Outlook 


Firestone, in a 
Tire, Battery 


Louis, Mo., 


President Jackson of 
alk before the Oil Industry 
& Accessory Group, in St. 
December 4, presented some interesting 
data on present and future rubber and 
rubber products production and consump- 
thon. 

the title of Mr. Jackson's talk 
“Selling Must Serve,” and he first 
out that tiie idea of business being a ser 
as well as a means of making money is 


most cColst! 





one ot the best and 
hat has taken place in the recemt 
past. It ie taugie vusiliess Men to 
that protits are not always made 
directly at profits, but by doing 
weil. 
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hat good will 
and a treas- 
It cannot be 
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i 
ured asset in tneir business. 


bought and sold—it must be created—and 
the company or firm which serves its cus- 
tomers best also serves its community best, 
and is in sound position for success,” he 


added 

With regard to the rubber indu 
present and future position, Mr. Ja 
said the industry will have a record year 
in 1951, with the largest dollar volume 
experienced. Tire sales at 
104,581,000 in 1950 was the record for unit 
sales; 1951 unit sales were estimated at 
$5,939,000; the figures reflect the hig! 
costs and prices experienced in 

Tire replacement sales in 1951 were 
estimated at 45,106,000 units, as compared 
with 67,885,000 replacement tires sold in 
1946, the biggest year for this type of 
sales. It was estimated that industry re 
placement business can amount to 56,800,- 
QOU tires in 1952; 63,563,000, in 1953; 
and 65,504,000, in 1954. A figure of 67,- 
449,000 for 1955 was also suggested 

‘Assuming full use of all synthetic rub- 

ber facilities and a_ practical ncleetial of 
natural rubber production, it 1s estimated 
that new rubber will be available to the 
United States in sufficient quantities to 
meet our full requirements through 1954, 
including government stockpile require- 
ments,’ Mr. Jackson said. “A small deficit 
is shown for 1955, and without 
rubber production, this deficit increases to 
over 500,000 tons by 1960.” 





ot sales ever 





increased 


The increased supply of rubber for these 
deficit years must come through 
production of synthetic rubber, and this 
increased production can be achieved by 
building additio facilities or by learn- 
ing how to get more production out of 
existing facilities, it was said. 

In connection with the quality of syn- 
rubber, the most encouraging 
gress during the past year was the de- 
velopment of GR-S techniques whic} 
remarkable results in truck, tractor, 
other ryan tires. Millions of tire 
miles of t United States Army 

rucks and « mn tire-comp any test fleets now 
that heavy-duty tires containin; 
synthetic rubber, 
will deliver service 
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bette F job and run even cooler tha na 
tural rubber, Jackson state 

Tire sales 1955 were e at 


109,914,000 units, including 4,276,000 tires 
for military use. Industry capacity ts at 
present at 366,000 tires a day, whic! 

the basis of 300 working days a year woul 
amount to 109.800.000 tires. This total is 
about 19% 


than the combined 


d of 92,000,000 





greater 





civilian and milit 
forecast for 1952 


Some capacity 
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are planned, and by 1955 the industry’s 
capacity will, therefore, be somewhat 
greater than it is today, since more tires 


can be produced when the military re- 
quirement is less of a factor, which we 
hope will be the case at that time, the 
speaker said. By 1955, annual demand also 
ill | — to nearly 110,000,000 
tires—and it 1s his judgment that capacity 
will not ike demand in that year to 
any great extent, the speaker added. 

Mr. Jackson pointed out that as the rub- 
at the present time improves, 
it does seem that our industry could be 
freed of some restrictions. He asked that 
natural rubber be removed from govern- 
ment control at the earliest practical date 
and sus that a way should be found 
to sell or lease the synthetic rubber plants 
to private industry so that normal competi- 
tion can act as an ee to research 
and thereby produce better synthetic rub- 
ver at a lower cost. 


Labor News 
Some turther details of the approval by 
the WSB on November 29 of the collective 
bargaining contracts between the CIO 
United Rubber Workers and the Big Four 
rubber companies providing wage increases 
of 13¢ an hour have been received. The 
agreements, which have set the pattern for 
the industry, were signed last summer and 
will cover more than 100,000 union mem- 
bers, according to union officials. (Total 
employment in rubber products 
according to the U. S. De- 


industrial 
manutacturing, 


partment of Labor, stood at 267,000 in 
October, off 6,000 from a month earlier 
and 2,000 trom a year earlier.) 

The WSB decision constituted “modified 


semnuval” of the union-management con- 
took effect on July 30, 1951, 
August 3 for U. Rubber ; 
Peer 27 tor 


tracts, which 
for Firestone; 
\ugust 6 for Goodrich; and 
Goodyear 

The Board approved by a 10-to-2 vote, 
with the AFL members dissenting, a 6¢ 
hourly increase effective as of the various 
contract dates, plus an additional 6¢ effec- 
tive as of October 16. E mployers had join- 
ed the union in asking that the entire in- 
crease be sence retroactive to early 
\ugust. 

With industry 
Board ap ee 8-to-4 
ment agreed to between the union and 
U. S. Rubber to increase the night-shift 
differential. A similar 1¢ increase was ap- 
proved for the other companies in lieu of 

adjustment in the night-shift differential. 
TI is 1¢ increase was made effective as of 
the various effective dates of the contracts. 

With labor members dissenting, the 
Board yoted, 8-to-4, to disapprove a pro- 
posal of U. S. Rubber and the union to 
compensate for work performed on six 
holidays at triple-time instead of 
previously existing. 
had been negotiated 








members dissenting, the 
a l¢ hourly adjust- 


specified 
the double-time rate 
The triple-time feature 
in the contract. 

The WSB said that 6¢ of the total 13¢ 
hourly increase was allowable under Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation 6 which provides 
for a 10% increase in wages over the rate 
paid in January, 1950. The additional 6¢ it 
justified under GWR 8 which provides 
cost-of-living increases to match the rise 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Cost-of- 
Living Index since January, 1951. The in- 
dex rose about 3.3% from January to mid- 
October 

The contracts between the rubber com- 
panies and the URW did not specify peg- 
ging increases to the cost of living. The 
WSB, however, allowed such an increase 
anyway on the basis of its reasoning in an 
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earlier decision involving the meat packing 
industry (and later written into GWR 8) 
that workers should not be penalized simp- 
ly because their wage contracts fail to pro- 
vide “escalator clauses” or other auto- 
matic cost-of-living adjustment procedures. 

WSB approved pay raises for 1,600 pro- 
duction workers ot Seiberling Rubber dur- 
ing the first week of December, and the 
Salary Stabilization Board approved simi- 
lar raises for the company’s office workers. 

The hourly increase, like that approved 
for the Big Four company workers, is 13¢ 
an hour, but the retroactive portion is split, 
with the full 13¢ increase dating from 
October 16, and 7¢ of the 13¢ from 
August 13, date of the agreement between 
the URW union and Seiberling. 

The increase for the company’s salaried 
employes is for a similar amount. Checks 
covering the retroactive amounts were to 
be distributed to all hourly and_ office 
workers December 18, the company said. 

At about the same time a 13¢-an-hour 
increase for more than 2,000 production 
workers at General Tire was approved by 
the WSB. Similar increases were approved 
for 1,500 office workers. 

Seven of the 13¢ will be retroactive to 
August 13 and the remaining 6¢ from 
October 16. The company planned to get 
the retroactive pay ready for both produc- 
tion and office workers before Christmas. 
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Productivity Mission 


Nearly 300 top European industrialists, 
representing the chemical, automotive, en- 
gineering, steel, food, building, electrical, 
machine tool, textile, and other industries. 
visited the United States late in November 
in an International Management Produc- 
tivity Mission. The Mission was conducted 


by the National Management Council 
under the sponsorship of ECA, with the 
European participants coming from 18 


Marshall Plan countries. 

While ECA has brought to this country 
more than 5,000 European technical men 
during the past two years to study our pro- 
duction methods, this Mission was the first 
program designed to acquaint leading Euro- 
pean industrial policy makers with Ameri- 
can business methods and attitudes. The 
Mission was to speed up 
the interchange of knowledge between 
European and American businessmen in 
order to stimulate greater productivity. 

The European delegates were divided 
into 22 teams, in accordance with their 
fields of interest, and taken on tours that 
included plant visits, discussions with 
American management, and trips to work- 
ers’ homes, schools, hospitals, and other in- 
stitutions. After two weeks in the field the 
delegates attended conference in Wash- 
ington on November 30 where they heard 
top American government officials discuss 
our foreign policy aims in the spheres of 
economics, politics, and military defense. 

Following the tour and conference came 
the First International Conference of Man- 
ufacturers, held in New York, N. Y., under 
the sponsorship of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers on December 3-5. 
This meeting was devoted to discussions of 
policies with regard to production, market- 
ing, employe relations, finance, competition, 
and public relations. 


purpose of the 


Cities visited by the Mission, in addition 
to New York and Washington, included 
Akron, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Middletown, 
and Toledo, O.; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Pittsburgh, Lebanon, and Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ashville and Durham, N. C.; Boston, 
Mass.; and Rochester, Syracuse, Buffalo, 
and Elmira, N. Y. In each of the cities 
visited, leading American industrialists co- 
operated by forming committees to handle 
all arrangements. The official committee 
of sponsors consisted of 83 leading  busi- 
gee including Harvey S. Firestone, 
Jr., chairman of Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., "lea L. Collyer, president of the B. 
F. Goodrich Co., and E. J. Thomas, presi- 
dent of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Team D2 on rubber and plastics chemi- 
cals was led by Theodore Knauth, Na- 
tional Management Council, and included 
Niels Aars-Nicolaysen, general manager 
of A/S Askim Gummivarefabrik, Norway; 
Albert Schafer, board chairman of Har- 
burger Gummiwaren-Fabrik Phoenix A. G., 
Germany; and E. L. C. Schiff, president of 
N. V.  Rubberfabr. “Vredestein,” The 
Netherlands. 

The itinerary for the D2 group began on 
November 19 with an introductory con- 
ference in New York. On November 20 the 
team visited United States Rubber Co. and 
conferred with the company president, H. 
KE. Humphreys, Executive Vice President 
H. Gordon Smith, Vice Presidents H. S. 
Marlor, J. W. McGovern, Elmer Roberts, 
Arthur Surkamp, G. M. Tisdale, and E. 

White, and Secretary W. M. Dough- 
erty. On November 21 there was a tour of 
the International Business Machines Corp. 


plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
After a special Thanksgiving Day pro- 
gram at Remington Rand, Inc., Norwalk, 


Conn., the team went to Akron on Novem- 
ber 23 and 24 and visited the Goodrich, 
Goodyear, and Firestone plants. November 
26 and 27 were spent in Detroit, where all 
the teams participated in a special program 
involving many plant tours. Dayton was 
visited on November 28 and 29, and the 
team ended its program with the Wash- 
ington conference on November 30. 


Farrel Buys Tool Firm 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, 
Conn., has acquired the common stock 
of Consolidated Machine Tool Corp., Ro- 
chester, N. Y., part of the consideration 
being securities of Farrel-Birmingham. 
The Consolidated plant will be operated 
as a subsidiary of the F-B company and 
will continue production of its  well- 
established machine tool lines. Arthur H. 
Ingle will remain as president of Consoli- 
dated and will become a director of Farrel- 
Birmingham. 

Uniting the interests of these two firms 
brings together nearly two centuries of 
machine and machine tool design and 
manufacture. The Rochester plant aug- 
ments Farrel-Birmingham’s existing facili- 
ties at Ansonia and Derby, Conn., and 
Buffalo, N. Y., and will better enable the 
company to meet the constantly growing 
requirements of customers in the many 
and varied industries it serves. 

Consolidated machine tools, which in- 
clude lathes, planers, boring mills, milling 
machines, drilling machines, cold saws, 
slotters, bending rolls, plate planers, rail- 
road tools, and others, will make com- 
patible additions to Farrel-Birmingham’s 
present list of heavy machinery products 
and broaden the markets for the company’s 
overall production. 
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Chemical Industries Show Sets New Records 


attendance and number 
jo-year history of the 
fwenty-Third Ex- 


New records for 
yf exhibits in the 
show were set by the 
position of Chemical Industries, held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y., 
on November 26 to December All four 
floors of space at the Palace were oc- 
cupied 457 exhibits covering the entire 
field of industrial chemistry. Despite ex- 
clusion of the general public, approximately 
47,000 visitors registered at the show and 
contributed to the general impression of 
interest and activity. 

\ctual business transacted at the Ex- 
position was only moderate, owing to metal 
shortages which are hampering the manu- 
facture of equipment. Most exhibitors, 
however, noted a marked increase in the 
number of engineering problems brought 
in for discussion by the visitors. This in- 
crease in technical interest was also re- 
flected by the fact that exhibiting com- 
panies expanded their staffs to include 
more engineering and_ technical service 
personnel for consultative work. 

As in previous shows, machinery and 
equipment manufacturers and suppliers 
comprised the major portion of displays. 
In view of the general chemical nature of 
the show, most of these exhibits were de- 
voted to general processing equipment such 
as agitators, materials handling equipment, 
corrosion resistant equipment and = ma- 
terials, laboratory equipment, heaters and 
dryers, dust and fume collectors, instru- 
ments, piping and fittings, pumps, valves, 
grinders and separators, and power geti- 
eration and transmission equipment. 

Some of the exhibits of interest in the 
equipment category were those of Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co. and Luzerne Rubber 
Co., on hard rubber pipe, fittings, and 
other handling equipment; Cambridge In- 
strument Co., Inc., and Foxboro Co., on 
controlling, indicating, and recording in- 
struments; Cleaver-Brooks Co., on pack- 
age-type steam boilers; Baker-Perkins, 
Inc., on kneaders and centrifugals; J. H. 
Day Co., on pony mixers, kneaders, and 
other mixing equipment; Eagle-Picher 
Sales Co. and Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 
on mineral-type thermal insulations; Gar- 
lock Packing Co., on packings, gaskets, 
and rubber tubing, sheets, seals, and ex- 
pansion joints; General Electric Co., on 
electrical measuring and processing equip- 
ment; Radio Corp. of America, on indus- 
trial television, dielectric heaters, and im- 
proved metal detectors; Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., on consulting services to the chemical 
industry; U. S. Stoneware Co., on Tygon 
tubing and coatings, and mixing and grind- 
ing equipment; and Westinghouse Electric 
Co., on electrical motors and controls for 
chemical processing equipment. 

Among the chemical products exhibits 
were those of American Polymer Corp., 
and American Resinous Chemicals Corp.. 
rubber and plastics adhesives, latices, and 
special formulations; Ansul Chemical Co., 
Ansul-Blo, rubber blowing agent, and other 
specialties; Atlas Powder Co., Pycal plas- 


ticizers, Atlac polyester resins, and = sur- 
face-active materials; Bareco Oil Co., rub- 
ber-containing waxes; Boler Petroleum 


Co., Parafflex waxes containing polyethy- 


lene; Commercial Solvents Corp., petro- 
chemicals; Emery Industries, Inc., fatty 
acids and esters; General Electric Co.. 


silicone rubbers and resins, and other plas- 
tic resins and coatings; National Lead Co., 


coating materials and Dutch Boy vinyl 
stabilizers; Reichhold Chemicals,  Inc., 
products for the textile, ink, paper, and 
plywood industries; Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., plasticizers, oils, and waxes; Ten- 
nessee Eastman Co., Tenite plastic; and 


Victor Chemical Co., detergents and chemi- 
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cal intermediates. 

American Monomer 
new Acrylon BA-12 
rubbers. Nine new 
two new Flexol vinyl 
and CC-55, were shown for the 
by Carbide & = on Chemicals 
cules Powder Co. exhibited new non-ionic 
surface-active ent and synthetic resins 
for coating purposes. Monsanto Chemical 
Co. featured new chemicals and inter- 
mediates made available during the past 
year, including Sulfasan R, a rubber vul- 
canizing agent, and 1-3 bis (o-ethyl phenyl) 
guanidine, available in pilot-plant quanti- 
ties as a new rubber accelerator. 


displayed its 
A-5 acrylic 
including 
2GB 
time 


Her- 


Corp. 

and E 
chemicals, 
plasticizers, 
first 





Raymond E. Olson 


Olson Heads Taylor Cos. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
Taylor Instrument Cos., Rochester, N. Y., 
held immediately following the annual 
stockholders’ meeting on November 21, 
Raymond E. Olson was elected president 


to succeed Lewis B. Swift, now chairman 
of the board. 
Olson joined the firm in 1917. In 1927 


he became manager of the application en- 
gineering department; in 1944, a director ; 


in 1945, general sales manager; and in 
1946 vice president. He is oes a vice 
president of Taylor Instrument Cos. of 
Canada, Ltd. He is credited with 23 


patents, 13 of them in the dairy instrument 


field. In 1949 and 1950 he was president 
of the Dairy Industries Supply Associa- 
tion and at present is chairman of the 
executive committee of the board of direc- 
tors. 

All other Taylor officers were reelected 
as follows: Herbert J. Noble, executive 


vice president and treasurer; Fred K. Tay- 
lor and P. Richard Jameson, vice presi- 
dents ; Rodney C. Mertz, secretary. The 
above officers were reelected as directors 
and in addition the following: David C. 
Barry, M. Herbert Eisenhart, Karl H 
Hubbard, Harry Y. Norwood, Arthur F. 
Reed, Thomas M. Stewart. 


Sales Department Changes 


Mr. Olson later announced several major 
changes in the supervision of the sales 
department. 

Replacing him as general sales manager 


is Frank S. Ward, since 1945 industrial 


sales manager. 
department of the 


Ward started in the order 
company in 1917. In 


1922 he moved to Boston as a salesman 
for the industrial line of instruments and 
in 1931 was made manager of the Boston 
office. Returning to Rochester, he super- 
vised sales of products in the canning, 
textile, and rubber industries from 1936 
to 1945. 

Ward's place as industrial sales manager 
goes to Albert J. Fleig, since 1945 di- 


visional sales manager in charge of sales 


to the chemical, petroleum, and canning 
industries. He joined the organization in 
New York in 1919, handled a sales terri- 


tory in Philadelphia until 1927, when he 
was called to Rochester, and 1930 took 
charge of all sales to the petroleum in- 
dustry, later adding the chemical industry. 

George E. Heller has been made man- 
ager ot a new industrial sales division 
handling products sold to the chemical in- 
dustry. Heller joined Taylor in 1935 and 
was sent to the Atlanta office to do ap- 
plication engineering in the textile in- 
dustry. Returning to Rochester, he entered 
the application engineering department, 
working with the dairy and chemical fields. 
Last March he became associated with the 
industrial sales department. 

Richard N. Pond becomes a divisional 
sales manager handling the rapidly grow- 
ing sales of industrial instrumentation to 
the petroleum industry as well as the can- 
Pond started in 1941 as 


ning industry. 
a member of the application engineering 
department. He entered sales work first 


in 1945 as a field representative in St. 
Louis and in 1949 as a member of the 
Rochester office staff. 


Broadens Products Field 


er Rubber Products Co., Manches- 
ter, Conn., manufacturer of phenolic rub- 
ber sponge and rubber bands for office, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural use, has entered 
the industrial molded rubber goods field, 
according to President W. Robert Spencer. 

Ward W. Killion has been named to 
head the new division as manager of 
molded goods operations. Mr. Killion joins 
Spencer after serving three years as as- 
sistant sales manager of Tyer Rubber Co., 


Spence 


Andover, Mass. Previously he had _ been 
with Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in vari- 
ous capacities for 15 years in the mechani- 
cal goods division, the last six years as 


special sales engineer at the St. Marys 
molded goods plant. 

Spencer Rubber has added modern 
making and molding equipment to produce 
a wide range of precision molded rubber 
products in practically any size, shape, or 
form. The company has also complete and 
up-to-date rubber research laboratories. 
The firm is currently supplying many pre- 
cision parts to the aircraft industry. 


tool 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has announced that a new plant 
for the manufacture of Selectron polyester 
resins is under construction at Springdale, 


Pa. According to E. D. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the paint division, the 
resin plant will adjoin the paint manufac- 


turing facilities. The company began pro- 
duction of Selectron resins in 1943 at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and the materials have found 
widespread use in both defense and civilian 
applications. Completion of the new plant, 
expected within four to five months, will 
double the firm's current Selectron produc- 


tion capacity. 
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Goodrich Appointments 


Several appointments in the tire manu- 


facturing division of The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., were announced last 
mont h. 

Fred N. Lehmann, with Goodrich 11 
years, has been giao staff superinten- 
dent; and George S. Ketter, with the com- 
pany five years, ‘sian manager of in- 


dustrial engineering for the division, Leh- 
mann for the past three years was produc- 
tion superintendent at the company’s Oaks, 
Pa., plant, Warwick McCutcheon 
succeeds him. McCutcheon was manager 

industrial engineering in the division for 
joined Goodrich six 


where 


the last two years; he 


ago 


years 





Gordon W. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed production superintendent at the 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., plant. He was manager 
of industrial engineering at the Miami, 
Okla., plant for ‘seven years and has been 
with Goodrich 27 years. Succeeding him 
at Miami is George J. Kroupa, Jr., who 
started with the company five years ago. 

New Rubber Exhibit 
\ 60-foot high guillotine on which visi- 


tors can try to “e xecute” a puncture-seal- 
ing tubeless tire will be one of the features 
of a new rubber exhibit to be opened next 
spring by Goodrich at the Museum of 
Science & Industry, Chicago, Il]. A 58-foot 
long moving sidewalk of rubber will pro- 
vide transportation for visitors through a 
tire-shaped gateway to various exhibits 
showing rubber at work in the transporta- 
will trace the 


tion field. A major exhibit 
processing of synthetic rubber from the 
raw materials stage to the finished prod- 


uct and will feature the actual mixing and 
preparation of rubber stocks in miniature 
factories. Visitors will push a button and 
see a car lifted off the ground by a two- 
inch thick piece of rubber cemented to a 
steel hoist by a special process. With the 
aid of a strobelight, they will also see 
the flexing action of a tire rolling at 70 
miles an hour under a normal load. Other 
exhibits will illustrate the collection of 
crude rubber on plantations; the prepara- 
tion of the various ingredients of cold rub- 
ber; the manufacture and_ braiding of 
hose; uses and applicé ations of Geon vinyl 
plastics; the operation of various belt sys- 
tems; the manufacture of rubber footwear ; 
the elasticity and toughness of surgeon's 
gloves; and the operation of rubber deicing 
boots for airplane wings. According to 
fe WW: Keener, Goodrich vice president, 
the display will occupy 8,280 square feet 
of floor space, including a model theater 
showing a movie on tire manufacture. 


Other Company Activities 


\ voluntary, free check on employes’ 


vision is being conducted by Goodrich 
in its Akron plants through its medical 
and employe service departments. A ma- 
chine called the Sight Screener is used, 
and results of the tests are studied by 
the medical department, and a_ sealed 
report is sent the employe. When the 
check result is unsatisfactory, the report 
suggests that the recipient take an eye 
examination. Believed to be the first 
staged by any large company in the Akron 


area, the vision check program is expected 
about 18 months to cover all 


uring and engineering divisions in 


to take 
man ufs ict 


Akron. 


An “incubator” treatment is being used 
by Goodrich in its Akron factory devoted 
to manufacturing fan belts and industrial 
V-belts. The Rec wag factory is humidity 
controlled, and the area is sealed off from 
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other 
amount ot 


operations to maintain a constant 
moisture in the air. Rayon and 
other fibers and fabrics used in the belts 
have a tendency to absorb moisture from 
the air. When the moisture content of the 
air varies from day to day, the belt fibers 
absorb varying amounts of moisture during 
manufacture, and the finished belts then 
shrink or stretch unequally and cannot be 


used matched sets. Control of humidity 
at the factory eliminates this problem. 
Ine torma: opcning ot Goodrich’s new 
district offices, warehouse, and sales rooms 
at Erie Ave. and I St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


took place January 8 with an open house 
attended by John L. Collyer, company 
president and board chairman. Mr. Collyer 
was guest of honor at a luncheon attended 


by leading industrialists and bankers in the 
Philadelphia area. A modern steel fram 
and masonry structure, the new building 
has been in use for several months, cen- 
tralizing Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. 
Division district offices. The building con- 


tains a modern show room, sales offices, 
service station, and warehouse area oO! 
67,000 square feet. 





Boh Olen 


A. M. Kahn (Center), M. |. Cowen (Left), 
and H. Kahn at Consolidated Products’ 
Thirty-Fifth Birthday Fete 


Kahn Board Chairman 


At a testimonial dinner tendered A. M. 
Kahn at the Waldorf Astoria on the oc- 
casion of the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the company, he was 
elevated to chairman of the board of Con- 


solidated Products Co., Inc., 15 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. Herman Kahn was 
elected president, and M. I. Cowen, treas- 
urer. 

In his speech of acceptance A. M. Kahn 


indicated that the growth of Consolidated 
Products, one of the largest companies 
handling used equipment for the chemical 
and process industries, coincided with the 
tremendous patios and expansion of the 


American chemical industries since World 
War I. 

\. M. Kahn recently was elected presi- 
dent of Spear & Co., furniture house. He 


is —_ Lge ra of Acme Hamilton Rub- 


ber Co., Trenton, N. J. 


Association of Consulting Chemists 
& Chemical Engineers, Inc., 5() E. 41st 
St.. New York 17, N. Y., has made the 
followit ig appointments for 1952 : Robert T. 
Baldwin, executive secretary and assistant 
treasurer; and A. B. Bowers, director of 
publicity and assistant executive secretary. 


Cabot Staff Changes 


Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., carbon black 
manufacturing concern with headquarters 
in Boston, Mass., has made the follow- 


ing appoimtments to its Boston research 
and development department and to_ its 
Pampa, Tex., development division. 

B. B. S. T. Boonstra, formerly chiet of 
the technical laboratory of Rubber-Stich- 
ting, Delft, Holland, has joined the Boston 
statt as head of the rubber research group. 
EK. M. Dannenberg cont.nues in charge of 
the applications research and technical ser- 
vice section, which includes responsibility 
for research on rubber and _ plastics. 

James C. Mackenzie has been chosen 
to lead the organic research group, devoted 
particularly to the development of plasti- 
cizers. Mr. MacKenzie, comes to Cabot 
from the central research laboratories of 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., McMasterville, 
P.Q. 

R. E. Dobbin, head of the applied re- 
search section in Boston, has been ap- 


pointed assistant director of Cabot’s devel- 
opment division, Pampa, to replace N. D. 


Steele, now assistant to the production 
manager. Dobbin is succeeded in Boston 
by R. N. Secord, a research engineer with 


the company for the past five years. 
Gtlier new appointees to the Boston re- 
search and development department include 


R. D. Beattie, formerly with Dewey & 
\lmy Chemical Co.; T. E. Billington, for- 
merly with Koppers Co. * and K. A. Loft- 


man. Mr. Billington and Mr. Lof tman 
both worked at the Cabot laboratories 
while studying at Northeastern University 
under the cooperative plan. 


News from Timken 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, 
O., has announced that 25% of the em- 
ployes at its Canton and Gambrinus, O., 
plants went on a five-day working week on 
November 17; while the balance of its em- 
ployes at these and the Zanesville and Co- 
lumbus plants remain on a six-day week. 
In a letter to the employes, President W. 
". Umstattd explained that cutbacks or- 
dered in the automotive and farm ma- 
chinery fields have resulted in many con- 
tract cancellations for the small bearings 
used in this equipment. While faced with 
the prospect of cutting back on its produc- 
tion schedules, Timken is oniiine ring to 
avoid laying off employes by shifting work- 
ers to machines used in manufacturing 
iarger-size bearings. 

Timken has also appointed R. G. Win- 
gerter assistant general manager and J. R. 
Splitstone district manager of its automo- 
sales division. Both men will continue 
their headquarters at the company’s gen- 
eral automotive sales division offices at 
3107 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich 

Mr. Wingerter has served sales 
engineer in the Detroit office for the past 
seven years. Previously he had been in the 
ipplication engineering department at the 
company’s main offices in Canton. 

Mr. Splitstone, after several years at 
the engineering offices at Canton, was 
transferred to the automotive division in 


tive 


as a 


Detroit in 1940, where he has since served 
as sales engineer. 
George O. Wherley, general credit 


manager of Timken Roller Bearing, has 
heen named president of the Motor & 
Equipment Manufacturers Association. He 
has been active in the Association for many 
years, having served on the executive 
board of the credit department for eight 
years and as a director for two. 
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Goodrich Chemical Notes 


The Louisville, Ky., plant of B. F. Good- 
rich Chemical Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland, 
O., recently was presented the Award ot 


Honor for Distinguished Service to Safety 
by Capt. Estel Hack, managing director of 
the Louisville Safety Council. Captain 
Hack congratulated a representative group 
of the 830 plant employes for having com- 
pleted more than 1,500,000 hours of con- 
tinuous operation since September 5, 1950, 
without a lost-time injury. He pointed 
out that this was the third such award 


made in the greater Louisville area during 





the 31 years of the Safety Council's ex- 
stence. The plant, consisting of 57 build- 
ings covering approximatcly 60 acres, pro- 
luces — Geon resins and latices, and 


Hycar rubber. 
Goodrich Chemical has appointed Pol- 


ymer Southern, Inc., Greenville, S. C.. 
istributer for the southeastern states of 
Good-rite TS-20, a processing size for 
nylon. Polymer Southern will provide 


complete servicing and warehousing facili- 
ties tor the product. Designed to satisfy 
the need of an improved material for single 


end sizing and warp slashing of nylon, 
TS-20 is supplied as a 25% total solids 
solution which may be diluted with cold 


water. 

Wilham I. Burt, vice president of Good- 
rich Chemical, was elected president of 
the American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers at its forty-fourth annual meeting 
on December 3 at Atlantic City, N. iE, 
Burt, who served two terms as a director 
of the A.L.Ch.E. and was vice president 
last year, joined Goodrich in 1927 and was 
superintendent of production of the chemi- 
cal division and manager of the chemi- 
cal manufacturing division before becoming 
vice president in charge of manufacturing. 


Product Developments 


A new chemical shortshop has been de- 
veloped by Goodrich Chemical for use in 
the manufacture of GR-S. Called Good- 
rite “Shortstop” 3955, the new chemical is 
effective in both cold and hot processes 
tor making GR-S and overcomes many of 
the difficulties encountered with previously 
used materials, such as high cost, toxicity, 
discoloration, and inefficiency, it is claimed. 
The polymerization reaction between bu- 
tadiene and styrene in making GR-S is 
stopped at 60-75% completion by the new 
shortstop. Allowing the reaction to pro- 
ceed to a higher conversion point would 
yield a rubber so tough that it would be 
almost impossible to process. 

Geon vinyl plastic latex, a product of 
Goodrich Chemical, is used in the manu- 
lacture of Spiratube, a new flexible fabric 
tubing for ventilation and product handling, 
made by Flexible Tubing Corp., Guilford, 
Conn. In construction, the tubing consists 
ot a preformed continuous spring wire rib- 
bing overlapped with spirally wound woven 
fabrics of alternating types. After fabrica- 
tion the tubing is coated with the Geon la- 
tex to provide abrasion and chemical re- 
While originally designed for yen- 
tilating purposes, Spiratube is easily 
adapted to the conducting of air and other 
gases, many solids, and liquids at low pres- 
sures, 

\ new O-ring seal compound has been 


leveloped by Precision Rubber Products 
Corp., Dayton, O., for use in farm tractor 
hydraulic systems. Based on Goodrich 
Chemical’s Hycar nitrile rubber, the com- 
pound has exceptionally good high and 
\v temperature properties and may be 





ised 


lraulic fluid, 


almost any petroleum-base hy- 


\\ 
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Phenolic resin modified with Hyear rub- 
er, a product of Goodrich Chemical, has 
solved many problems for Compo Shoe 
Machinery Corp., Boston, Mass. One ap- 
plication is a toe rubber, an iron arm 
capped with the rubber-phenolic, which 
holds a shoe in place while a platform is 


attached to the sole. Another use of the 
material is in a washer essential in the 
mechanism of several Compo machines. 


A Hycar phenolic roller is used to feed 
shoe soles into a machine for roughing 
prior to cementing. Other applications in- 
clude a horn rubber for removing soles 


from a last; wedges for shap.ng the soles 
of finished and piston washers for 
air motors. In each applic ition, the rubber- 


shoes: 


phenolic material has given results sur- 
passing the materials previously used. 
Firestone Activities 
Stainless steel parts for the J-47 jet en- 


gine used in fighter and bomber planes will 
soon be manufactured by Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., under a multi-mil- 
lion dollar contract recently received. Fire- 
stone will deliver the parts to General Elec- 
tric Co. and Packard Motor Car Co., build- 
ers of the engine used in F-86, F-91, and 
B-51 planes. The parts to be made by Fire- 
stone comprise the combustion chambers, 
transition liners, turbine castings, and ex- 
haust cones. 

G. C. Applequist has been made manu- 
facturers’ sales representative for the Fire- 
stone company in the Detroit, Mich., area. 
Mr: Applequist joined Firestone on No- 
vember 30, 1936, and served as_ store 
manager, store supervisor, manager of 
truck tire sales in the Midwest division, 
assistant divis.on manager of the division, 
and Firestone district 


manager. 
Firestone Industrial Products Co. has 
announced 


a change in the manufacturing 
and selling plan for Foamex slab stock as 
the result of several months of product de- 
velopment, marketing study, and improved 
manufacturing technique. Recognizing that 
Foamex slab usage falls largely into two 
classifications, upholstery cushioning and 
specialty use, Firestone is now offering two 
types of Foamex sheet stock: (1) up- 
holstery-type slab, an improved Foamex 
stock for all types of upholstery and 
bedding cushioning; and (2) “High Test” 
tvpe of slab for uses such as shoe insoles, 
accessor_es, cosmetics, and other specialties. 
The “High Test’’-type slab is quoted at the 
same prices as the former all-purpose slab, 
but the upholstery-type slab has been re- 
duced approximately 14% in price as the 
result of production econom es. 


The Bearfoot Sole Co., Inc., First and 
Water Sts., Wadsworth, O., at a recent 
board meeting reported that its $250,000 
expansion program is nearing completion, 
with the new laboratory expected to be in 
operation by February 1. The new line of 
Nitrocrepe and heels and of Air- 
cushion micro-cellular slabs, and 
inner has substantially increased 
production. Further expansion is contem- 
plated if building materials are made avail- 
able and if synthetic rubber is decontroll- 
ed. The company pioneered in the manu- 
facture of Type S Neoprene soles and has 
been a major supplier of soles and heels 
to shoe manufacturers only for the past 28 
years. 


soles 
soles, 


soles 


Increasing Flexol Output 


Carbide & Chemicals Co., 
eggs of & Carbon 


Carbon 
Union Carbide 


Corp., New York 17, N. Y., has announced 
that the production of its Flexol Plas- 
ticizer TOF, tri(2-ethylhexyl) phosphate, 
will be doubled with the construction of 
new facilities at its South Charleston, W. 
Va., plant. Construction will get under 
Way as soon as the necessary materials 


can be obtained, and production is expected 


to begin before the latter part of 1952. 
Production from the new unit will be 
used entirely for defense purposes; the 


plasti icizer is used in many essential plas- 
tic and synthetic rubber products because 
of its good low- aceaerieine flexibility and 
resistance to water, weather, and mildew. 
This combination of properties has created 

demand for the plasticizer in such uses 
as jacketing for special communication 
cable, coated cloth for arctic tenting and 
vehicular upholstery, rubber gaskets used 
in naval applications, and aircraft hose 
and other rubber products operating at 
very low temperatures. 


Tour of Tour’s Laboratory 


Sam Tour & Co., 44 Trinity Place, New 
York, N. Y., a member of the Association 
of Consulting Chemists & Chemical Engi- 
neers, Inc., was host to members of the 
\ssociation and invited guests at a cock- 
tail party and conducted tour through the 
company’s eight-floor laboratory building, 
trom 4:00 to 7:00 p.m., December 12. 

Extensive facilities for testing, investi- 
gations, research development, and con- 
sulting in the fields of chemical, metal- 
lurgical, and mechanical engineering were 
viewed. Specialized equipment for non- 
destructive (electronic) testing, corrosion, 
wear, and low-temperature testing, plastic 
and paper testing, as well as for electro- 
polishing, radiography, electro-deposition 
of metals, metal finishing, heat treating, 
special alloy melting, precision cas*ting, 
powder metallurgy, catalytic cracking, and 
vacuum and vapor treatments were shown. 


New York Quartermaster Procure- 
ment Agency, 111 E. 16th St., New York 
3, N. Y., recently announced awarding the 
following contracts for: synthetic rubber- 
coated raincoats to Archer Rubber Co., 
Milford, Mass., and Cable Raincoat Co., 
Boston, Mass., both orders in excess ot 
$250,000; rubber insulated combat boots, 
Bristol Mfg. Co., Bristol, R. I., Hood Rub- 
ber Co., Watertown, Mass., Goodyear Rub- 
ber Co., M-ddletown, Conn., and United 
States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.—all 
orders in excess of $250,000—and Cam- 
bridge Rubber Co., Taneytown, Md., 6,000 
pair, $126,000. 


Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp., 
Louisville, Ky., has established a research 
and development department at the govern- 
ment-owned plant there. The pilot-plant 
has been reactivated and equipped for poly- 
merization at low temperatures. A program 
directed toward the development of new 
synthetic rupbers for non-tire uses, spon- 
sored by the Reconstruction Finance Corp.. 
will be undertaken. N. R. Legge, formerly 
leader of the physical research laboratory 
of Polymer Corp. Ltd... Sarnia, Ont. 
Canada has been appointed director of th 
research and development department of 
Kentucky Synthetic Rubber Corp. 
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Goodyear Appointments 
Mark W. 


a division manager ot 
the purchasing department of Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., succeeds 
E. H. Brooks, director of purchases for 
the firm, who retired January 1. 

Rollin D. Chittenden, manager of an- 
other division within the purchasing or- 
ganization, has been appointed purchasing 


Laibe, 


agent, a-position unfilled since the death 
ot George Pri ce in 1947. 
Laibe joined Goodyear in 1925 in pur- 


chasing, changed to Goodyear Aircraft 


Corp. at the start of World War II as 
assistant purchasing agent, and continued 
there until end of the war, when he re- 


turned to his former duties with Goodyear 
Tire. He was promoted to assistant pur- 
chasing agent there in March, 1947, then 
was elevated to his most recent position in 
June of that year. 

Brooks started with Goodyear in 1909 as 
clerk, in 1910 became acting head 
of the cost and payroll department, two 
years later was named factory statistician, 
in 1913 became manager of the materials 
department, four years later was promoted 
to the post of purchasing agent, and was 
made director of purchases in 1937. 

Chittenden started with Goodyear in 
1920 in the efficiency department, later 
transferred to production control, and in 
1922 switched to his department. 
He began in purchasing as a buyer, was 
advanced to assistant oo agent i 


a cost 


present 





1930 and to most recent post 1 1947. 
Robert H. Kilgore, assi thes manager 
of the films and flooring division at Good- 


year, has been made manager of field 
sales. This new position was created be- 
cause of the rapidly expanding sales activ- 





ities of the division, which embraces the 
Pliofilm, Vinylfilm, and flooring depart- 
ments, ayd it will place Kilgore in closer 
contact with representatives for the three 
departments throughout the country. Addi- 
tional sales representatives are being as- 


thus 
Ser= 


signed to handle specific 
rendering customers more 
vices on products. 

Mr. Kilgore has been a member of the 
liofilm department for several years fol- 
owing his return from military service 
in 1945. He was named manager of the 
Cleveland district for his division’s prod- 
ucts in 1948 and became the assistant man- 
ager of the division last year. 

William E. Kavenagh, for the past 15 
years development manager of the Wind- 
sor Mfg. Ca. Goodyear ate bsidiary at 
Windsor, Vt., has been named director of 
shoe products research and development 
for the Goodyear organization. 

Kavenagh will succeeded at indsor 
Edsell, Jr., his assistant in 


products, 
specialized 


I 
] 
i 


by Walter S. 


recent years. 

Mr. Kavenagh will continue to 
quarter at Windsor, Goodyear's 
producer ot rubber heels and 
Neolite 

Mr. Kavenagh three years ago was pre- 
Litchfield Award ot Merit for 
his part in the development of —— He 
1as been with the company continuously 
since 1925, but first joined thes organization 
in 1900 as its first 1 rubber compounder. In 
1910 he assisted in placing the Bowman- 
ville, Ont., plant in operati mn and in 1914 
was placed in charge of mecl hanice il goods 
development at Akron. He has been in 
charge of development work on soles and 
heels since 1930 and has been at Windsor 
since 1936. Mr. Kavenagh, incidentally, is 
the sole and heel expert on the editorial 
advisory board of India Rupsper Wor vp. 

Mr. Edsell has been with Goodyear since 
1928. He went to Windsor as chief chemist 
in 1936. 


head- 
major 


soles and 


ented the 
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Berkeley 
William E. Kavenagh 


Studio 


New Tires Announced 
\ new 


oped I 


oft-t Sodio 


motorcycle tire has been devel 
Goodyear for use in both on- and 
travel and in any type ot 
weather. Designated the Grasshopper, the 
new tire is said to have an extremely 
rugged tread whose surface is composed of 


self-cleaning blocks that give positive trac- 
tion in mud, snow, grass, clay, or paved 
roads. Already in wide use in England, 


the new tire has proved especially popular 
there in such events as hill climbs, field 
meets, and speed tests. The tire is made 
in 5.00-16 and 3.25-19 sizes, both of which 
are available for immediate export, and re- 
places Goodyear’s DeLuxe All Weather 
motorcycle tire in the 5.00-16 size. 
Superior traction in both loose or hard- 
packed snow and on icy, slippery highways 
is claimed to be the outstanding feature 
of a new snow and ice tire announced 
Goodyear. Termed the Suburbanite, the 
tire is particularly advantageous for access 
from homes to main highways. The tire is 
also said to provide a smoother, 
and quieter ride than previously obtained 
with mud and snow 


sotter, 


tires. 


Ward, Others Advanced 


Gregg T. Ward has 
general sales manager of the 
general products division, United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York 
20, N. Y., and will be responsible for all 
sales activities of the division, which makes 
footwear, aircraft fuel cells, foam and 
sponge rubber products, waterproof cloth- 
ing, coated fabrics, golf balls, waterwear, 
plastics and a variety of other products. 

Mr. Ward joined the company in Janu- 
ary, 1925, as a sales clerk in the San Fran- 
cisco branch and later became manager of 
footwear sales. In 1930 he was trans- 
ferred to the Baltimore branch as _ sales 
manager and the following year was named 


been appointed 
footwear and 


sales manager of New York branch. His 

: : : e 
next important wintering came in 1939 
when he was assigned to > hez adquarters 


homies of sales- 
clothing, and 


staff in New York as 
development for footwear, 
foam rubber. A year later he was made 
sales manager of the nation-wide branch 
sales organization, where he was responsible 
for all products of the footwear division 
sold primarily through retail outlets. In 
November, 1949, he was appointed general 
merchandise sales manager of the foot- 
wear and general products division. 


Mr. Ward, on December 13 announced 
the following promotions: 

C. Wm. Pennington, to general mer. 
chandise sales manager, respons.ble for the 
sale of all products of the division sold 
primarily through retail outlets. 

Charles F. Kadlec, to sales manager of 
wholesale products, in charge of 
through wholesale outlets. 

\ugustus C. Ware, who succeeds Mr 
Kadlec as branch footwear sales manager, 
with headquarters at Naugatuck, Conn, 
will be responsible for all sales of Keds 
Kedettes, and waterproof footwear. 


sales 


Mr. Pennington started with the com. 
pany in February, 1926, as a stock clerk 
at Portland, Oreg. After several promo- 


tions, he became distric: sales manager of 
the Seattle branch in 1937, and the next 
year, district sales manager of the San 
Francisco branch. In July, 1940, he was 
appointed div.sion sales manager of the 
Pacific Coast, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Early in 1947, Mr. Pennington 
was made manager of waterprooi 
clothing and coated fabrics at the Musha- 
waka, Ind., plant. Two years later he was 
appointed sales manager of wholesale foot- 
wear, with headquarters at Naugatuck 
Then in July, 1950, he became sales man- 
ager of wholesale products, with head- 
quarters in New York. 

Mr. Kadlec has had more than 24 years 
footwear sales experience with the rubber 
company, practically all in sales manage- 
ment. In October, 1949, he was appointe 
branch footwear sales manager. 

Mr. Ware started with U. S. Rubber i 
1919 as an order clerk at Atlanta. After 
years of successful selling, he was appoint- 
ed district sales manager of the Atlanta 
branch, in 1937. From July, 1941, to May, 
1945, he served at the company’s §head- 
quarters in New York as manager of sales 
development in the footwear division, re- 
turning to Atlanta branch as d.-strict 
manager in 1945, 

Carlton H. Gilbert has been named t 
the newly created position of advertising 
manager of the company, effective I ‘ebruary 
15. Mr. Gilbert has had 24 years’ expert- 
ence in advertising. In 1934 he joined tl 
sales promotion department of the rubber 
company’s footwear division and in 1939 
Was appointed sales promotion 
of the division; later he became also ad- 
vertising manager of the division. 

Alvin F. Buchanan has been appointed 
advertising manager of the footwear and 
general products division. He joined th 
rubber company in March, 1926, as a1 
assistant in advertising for the mechanical 
division. After various promotions 
he was appointed in 19359 assistant to the 
company’s director of advertising, T. H 
Young. In this position Mr. Buchanan 
supervised advertising of the company’s 
textile and chemical division. 


sales 


sdiles 


1 


goods 


Harry C. Oliver, western divisional man- 
ager, U. S. Tires, has been advanced t 
assistant sales manager, U. S. Tires, an 


Sales Manager Lawler Reeves 
Eldred, also an assistant sales 


in the overall supervision of U. 


will assist 
and D. B. 
manager, 


Tires rapidly expanding activities. Olive 
started with the company in 1939 and 
served as district manager at Atlanta, 


Memphis, and Los Angeles before his ap- 
pointment last September as western divi- 


sional manager. 
Roy W. Collings, manager of marke 
E ° , oe 
development, moves from the New York 


offices to succeed Oliver as western divi- 
sional manager. His d'vision will include 
the sales districts of Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Denver, and Salt Lake City. 
He will maintain headquarters at U. S. Rub- 
ber’s Los Angeles plant. Collings joined the 
rubber company in 1931. Since that time he 
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has filled many important assignments in- 
cluding those of district and divisional sales 
manager. He was New York divisional 
manager from 1943 to 1946. Besides serv- 
ing as manager, market development, in 
the New York office, Collings also served 
as manager of the franchise department. 
George H. Pendleton, who retired De- 
cember 31, was guest of honor December 
28 at a luncheon in the New York Ath- 
letic Club, given by his. associates of the 
company’s mechanical goods division. Since 
1936 he has been manager of government 
sales for that division, Mr. Pendleton be- 
gan his employment with U. S. Rubber, 
July 7, 1905. His first job was in the 
New York office of Peerless Rubber Mfg. 
Co., which later became part of U. S. 
Rubber. From 1907 to 1918 he was em 
ployed at the Peerless plant in North Ber- 
gen; then in 1918 he joined the export 
division of U. S. Rubber. In 1932 he 
transferred to the mechanical goods divi 
sion. 


Other U. S. Rubber Activities 
has nearly completed at 


U. S. Rubber 
rangements tor the private placement of 
The loan, 


a long-term loan for $50,000,000. 


with interest at 334%, will be due Janu 
ary 1, 1982, and will have an average 
1 ae f . Pt = e >? ar 

lite of a little more than 24 years, unless 


earlier payment provisions are exercised. 
The money may be borrowed dur.ng 1952 
in installments as required, with a stand-by 
fee until borrowed. It is anticipated that 
the money will be needed for the rebuild- 
ing of normal inventories, other working 
capital relating to defense business, and 
for miscellaneous capital additions. 

U. S. Rubber recently installed a huge 
rubber and fabric expansion joint between 
the steam turbine and condenser in the 
Green’s Bayou Station of the Houston 
Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex. 
The joint is eight feet high, 21 feet wide, 
and one foot deep between faces and 
compensates for different rates of expan- 
sion and contraction between turbine and 
condenser. Made in the rubber compay’s 
Passaic, N. J., plant, the expansion joint 


also isolates vibration and provides the 
durable seal essential in a vacuum system. 
A new plastic wheel that promises to 


take the noise and slip out of ae skating 
has been developed jointly by U. Rubber 
and Fo-Mac e nterprises, Inc., Tulea, Okla. 
Made of U. Rubber’s Enrup, a thermo- 
setting Ph the new wheels are said 
to produce only a quiet hum when in use, 
and to wear 50% longer than wood wheels 
and 25% longer than fiber wheels. In ad- 
dition, the Enrup wheel gives a_ tighter 
grip on the rink floor, thereby reducing 
the danger of slipping. The plastic wheel 
ilso wears down without developing flat 
spots as do wood and fiber types. For rink 
operators, the new wheels mean reduced 
maintenance and replacement costs for 
skate wheels and eliminate the need of 
dusting the floors to reduce slipping. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 370 Lexington 
\ve., New York 17, N. Y., has moved 
its Philadelphia, Pa., office and warehouse 
from 401 N. Broad St. to Coral and 
Hagert Sts. The new quarters, which serve 
as office and warehouse for the Hewitt 
Rubber and the Robins Conveyors divisions 
of the company, will improve delivery and 
stock facilities. 


Henry P. Bristol, chairman of the 
board of Bristol Myers Co., is again chair- 
man of the Chemicals, Drugs & Rubber 
Division for the The Salvation Army’s 
1952 Appeal. 


January, 1952 
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John W. Thomas 


John W. Thomas 


P igeress WEBSTER 


chairman of The 


THOMAS, honorary 
Firestone Tire & Rub- 


her Co., Akron, O., and its former presi 
lent and chairman of the board, died of a 
heart ailment, November 26, in an Akron 


hospital. 
Mr. Thomas, coe with the 
world-wide advancement of the rubber in- 
dustry for more than four decades started 
as Firestone’s only chemist in 1908 and 
eventually organized the company’s labora- 
tories. It was not long after his shift from 
the chemistry department to the produc- 
tion line, at the late H. S. Firestone’s re- 
quest, that Thomas became, in turn, fore- 
man and factory superintendent. In 1916 
he was elected a director of the company ; 
in 1919, a vice president; in 1932, presi- 
dent; in 1938, president and chief execu- 
tive; and finally in 1942, chairman and 
chief executive. In 1946, Mr. Thomas re- 
tired from active management and was 
named honorary chairman, continuing to 
act as consultant and adviser, still occupy- 
ing an office in the Firestone research 
laboratory, his prize creation. 
Despite the pressure of Mr. 
regular work at Firestone, he 


closely 


Thomas’s 


also found 


time to serve as a member of the Uni- 
versity of Akron’s board of directors and 
was its chairman for 16 years. He also 


scholarships for 
moreover, tor 
Akron City 


created four university 

SOY Scouts. He served, 
vears on the board of the 
Hospital. 

The deceased 
lallmadge, O., 
attended Tallmadge 
a scholarship to Buchtel 
where he was graduated in 1900, 
worked his way through Buchtel College, 
now the University of Akron, where he 
was president of his class and captain of 
the football team. In 1904 he was gradu- 
ated with a bachelor’s degree in chemistry. 

Of the many honors bestowed on John 
W. Thomas were the Gold Medal of the 
American Institute of Chemists in 1945 
and an ge ag degree of Doctor of 
Science, by the University of 


was born on a farm in 
November 18, 1880. He 
Township School, won 
\cademy, Akron, 
and then 


Akron. 
Mr. Thomas was also a member of the 
Automotive Engineers, the Fire- 


Society of 
Club, and the Portage 


stone Country 
Country Club. 


The deceased leaves his wife, two sons, 


three daughters, 13 grandchildren, and two 
brothers. 
? : 
Services were held November 28 at 


West Congregational Church, followed 
burial in Rose Hill Cemetery. 


James A. Rafferty 


AMES A. RAFFERTY, 65, vice presi 

dent and a director of Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp., New York, N. Y., and an 
important contributer to the government's 
wartime synthetic rubber and atomic 
energy programs, died December 19 in 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., after a brief illness. 

Born in Chicago, Ill., Mr. Rafferty was 
educated in the Chicago schools, St. Igna- 
tius College, and Lewis Institute of 
nology, from which he received a mechan- 
ical engineering degree in 1908. 

After working as chief chemist for the 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co., Chicz ago, 
e joined the Linde Air Products Co. in 
1917, where he rapidly rose to the position 
i works manager. In 1920 he was named 
eeneral manager of Union Carbide's newly 
formed Carbide & Carbon C hemicals Corp. 
a vice president of Carbide 
& Carbon in 1924 and the next year 
president of Linde Air Products 
1929 he was made president of 
“*hemicals Corp., in 1939 
Corp., and in 


Tech- 


He was elected 


i VICE 
Co. In 
Carbide & Carbon (¢ 
resident of Bakelite 








chairman of the board of both these com- 
panies. Besides these positions, Mr. Raf 
~_ has held other top positions in Union 
urbid and subsidiary companies, being 
pra Vi¢ president of Union Carbide 
& hs in 1938, a director in 1941, 
and a member of the executive committee 
in 1944. 

\mong hon bestowed upon the de- 
ceased wert i honorary degree of Doctor 
otf Engineerin: from Illinois Institute of 
Technology (1944) and the SCI Chemical 
Industry Medal (1948). 

\ trustee of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, James Rafferty belonged to the 


Society, Chemists’, 
and Westchester 


American Chemical 
Uptown, Union League, 
Country Clubs 
Mr. Rafferty leaves a wife, two_ 
four daughters, four two sisters, 
and 11 grandchildren. 
A Requiem Mass was sung December 


sons, 


protners, 


24 at the Cl vurch of the Resurrection, 
Rye, N. Ne where he lived, followed by 
interment at the Gate Heaven Cemetery, 
Hawthorne, x ¥ 


Maurice E. iis 


M ° \URICE EUGENE NYE, 46, vice 
resident of The Nye Rubber Co., 

Barberton, O., died December 12 of a heart 

ailment, at his home in Akron, O. 

\ holder of many patents, with several 
pending at the time of his death, Mr. Nye 
acquired most of his knowledge of machin- 
ery and tools and their appliance through 
experience, having worked with National 
Rubber Machinery Co., The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

The deceased was a member of the 
Masons and the Akron Power Squadron. 

He was born in Akron on June 27, 1905 
and attended local 


grade wer high schools. 

Funeral services were held December 15 
at the Schermsser Funeral Home, Akron; 
then the body was brought to Cleveland 
for cremation. : 

Survivors include his parents, his wife, 
two sons, one daughter, brether. 





] 
1 
l 


and one 
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Arthur B. Ray 


R F HUR B. RAY, sales manager of 
( special products division, Carbide 
X oe se Chemical Co., New York, N. Y., 


on activated carbon and 
inorganic, physical, and 
chemistry, died suddenly Decem- 
Port Washington, L. I., where 


and an authority 
many phases of 
ndustriz 
ber 24 at 
he resided 

\iter starting in 





1919 as a research 
chemist with National Carbon Co., a divi- 
sion of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
Dr. Ray also became associated with Car- 
bide & Carbon Chemicals Co., another 
subsid.ary. 
In the educational 
and later associate 
and chemistry at Wake 
Blue Ridge College, Cor- 
and the Agricultural & 


field, he served as 
instructor professor ot 
natural sciences 
I College 
nell University, 
Mechanical College of Texas. 

The deceased was born in Leaksville, 
N. C., on September 12, 1889. He received 
both his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
Wake Forest College and his Ph.D. 
from Cornell 

Dr. Ray was a member of the 
Chemical Society, American 
Chemical Engineers, and the American 
Section of the Society of the Chemical 
Industry. He was also a director of the 
\rmed Forces Chemical Association, hav- 
ing served as captain in the chemical war- 
fare service in World War I. His clubs 
included the Chemists, New York, and the 
North Hempstead Country Clubs. 

He is survived by his wife, two daugh- 
ters, and four grandchildren. 

Funeral services were scheduled for De- 
cember 27 at the Fairchild Funeral Home, 
Manhasset, L. I[., with interment in the 
family plot in Raleigh, N. C 





orest 


from 


American 
Institute of 


John K. Hough 
J OHN K. HOUGH, 


advertising director 


of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Q., died December 29 after a three weeks’ 
illness. 

Born in Erie, Pa., on March 12, 1891, 
Mr. Hough was graduated from Amhers: 


College. 

In 1914 the deceased 
working in the dealer sa 
\kron, soon after leaving for Jacksonville, 
Ila., where he served as salesman and dis- 
trict sales supervisor before returning to 
Akron to become manager of tube sales. 
He next served in Boston as service man- 
ager; in 1919 he was named manager ot 
auto tire sales at Los Angeles and in 1926 
was appointed sales manager of Goodyear- 
California, serving in that capacity until 
1934, when he transferred to Akron to 
become assistant manager of tire. sales. 
Leaving the States to go to England, 
Mr. Hough in 1935 was elegted assistant 
managing director of The Goodyear Tyre 
& Rubber Co. of Great Britain, Ltd., at 
Wolverhampton, and the following year 
was promoted to managing director of 
Goodyvear-Wolverhampton. He returned to 
\kron in 1937, where he served as adver- 
tising director of Goodyear until his death. 

Mr. Hough, a 32nd degree Mason, was a 
member of a number of Masonic orders 
including the Knights ar ey and Shrine, 


joined Goodyear, 
les department at 


and ot Phi Kappa Psi. He had also been 
president of both the Akron Rotary and 
the Akron Advertising Clubs. 

I-uneral services were held in Akron on 
December 31, followed by interment in 
Rose Hill Cemetery. 


Surviving are his wife, a son, two daugh- 
ters, and two sisters. 





Russell A. Firestone 


Russell A. Firestone 
USSELL ALLEN FIRESTONE, sec 

ond son of the late Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, founder of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, O., and a director of 
that company since 1932, died after a pro- 
ionged illness, at his New York, N. Y., 
residence, on December 12. 


Mr. Firestone was born in Akron, 
December 3, 1901. He attended Henry 
Grade School, Asheville School, Phillips 
Exeter Academy as well as Princeton Un.- 
versity. 


Russell 
father’s 


Following graduation in 1924, 
Firestone joined the staff of his 
company. Since then he has been closely 
associated with expansions in the opera- 
tions of the organization. In 1927, as a 
representative of the company, he broke 
ground for the new Firestone plant at Los 
Angeles, Calif.,and in 1932 became general 
manager of the company’s newly created 
mechanical rubber goods division at Akron; 
he held that position until 1939. In 1942 
he was chosen general manager of the 
Nebraska Defense Corp., a Firestone sub- 
sidiary, and supervised construction and 
first operations of the bomb loading plant 
near Omaha. The following year he re- 
turned to Akron as assistant treasurer of 
the parent company. He was also a vice 
president of the Firestone bank and 


Was 

elected a director there in 1930. 
The deceased, long identified with the 
Firestone farm activities program, has 
taken an active interest in National 4-H 


Club work, the Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ica, and many other youth movements. He 
was a breeder of thoroughbred horses and 
a director of the Metropolitan Jockey Club, 
the Hialeah Park Race Course, and the 
Saratoga Association. In 1944 and 1945, 
Russell Firestone served as a vice presi- 
dent of the National Victory Garden In- 
stitute and in 1946 was elected a vice 
president of the peacetime version of that 
organization, National Garden Institute. 

An active church member, Mr. Firestone 
served as senior warden of St. Paul's 
Episcopal Church in Akron. 

Funeral services were held December 14 
at Harbel Manor, his mother’s home in 
\kron, followed by a brief graveside serv- 
ice at the family plot at Columbiana, O. 

Surviving are his wife, two sons, his 
mother, and four brothers, Harvey S., Jr.. 


Leonard K., Raymond C., and Roger S. 
Firestone, all of whom hold executiv: 
positions in the vast Firestone organiza- 


tion. 


James V. Blake 
AMES VINTON BLAKE, crude rub- 


ber broker until h.s retirement more 
than 19 years died December 27 at 
his home in Fairlawn, O., after many years 
of failing health. 

He was born in Frederick County, Md. 
72 years ago. Mr. Blake was graduated 
irom Kenyon College in 1900. He be- 
ionged to Phi Beta Kappa and Beta Theta 
BP), 

In 1901 he joined The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, O., spending two years in th« 
factory, seven years a‘ the Detroit sales 
agency, and one year at the company’s 
branch in Cincinnati. In 1911 he returned 
to Akron, and unt.l 1916 was employed by 
the National Blank Book & Supply Co 
Next Mr. Blake joined the crude rubber 
department of Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., eight months later was sent to Singa 
pore and Ceylon as a buyer of crude rub 
ber, and in 1918 returned to Akron, wher« 
he remained in Goodyear’s crude rubber 
and purchasing department until he estab 
lished his own crude rubber business in 
May, 1923. 

The deceased was a prominent member 
and vestryman of Church of Our Saviour, 
where his body laid in state on December 
29, followed by services and burial in 
Rose Hill Burial Park. 

Mr. Blake leaves a wife, two daughters, 
six grandchildren, and a sister. 


ago, 


Edgar B. Davis 


DGAR B. DAVIS, one of the pioneers 

of the rubber plantation industry in 
the Far East, died in Galveston, Tex., in 
October, 1951. Funeral services were held 
in Luling, Tex., which has been Mr. 
Davis's residence in recent years. 

Mr. Davis became very active in the 
field of plantation rubber 1n the Far East 
from 1910 on and was one of the men 
responsible for the establishment of the 
plantations of the United States Rubber 
Co. in Sumatra. He was in charge of these 
plantations for that company during the 
period 1916-1919. Mr. Davis remained ac- 
‘ive in the rubber field until 1930, at 
which time he visited Europe with 
F. A. Seiberling, then president of The 
Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
in connection with the matter of greater 


cooperation between the producers and 
users of natural rubber. 
The deceased was born in Brockton, 


Mass., in 1870 and was educated in the 
public schools of that community. He was 
employed in the factory of the C. A 


Eaton Shoe Co. for several years and 
eventually became the treasurer of that 
company. Mr. Davis also became inter- 


ested in the oil business in Texas in 
the middle 20's. 


He is survived by two nephews. 


John F. Segelcke 
OHN F. SEGELCKE, sales manager 
of the organic acids and _ plasticizers 
department, industrial chemicals division, 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., 
died suddenly December 1 at his home in 
Teaneck, N. Je 
Mr. Segelcke joined Cyanamid in 1921. 
He attended Columbia and New York uni- 
versities and was a member of the Phthalic 
& Maleic Anhydride Industry Advisory 
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NOW! UNIFORM GAGE, 
UNIFORM COLOR 








with TIMKEN bearings on calender rolls 


Diagram shows how 
calender rolls are 
mounted on Timken 
bearings to insure uni- 
form plastic film and 
rubber sheeting gage. 
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TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


} we  / 
NOT JUST A BALL >) NOT JUST A ROLLER —> THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C—> BEARING TAKES RADIAL } AND THRUST ~-())- LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION --@ )- 


January, 1952 


T’S now possible to get precision con- 

trol of plastic film and rubber sheet- 
ing gage with calender rolls mounted on 
Timken® tapered roller bearings. Uni- 
form gage and uniform color shades are 
assured. And losses due to rejects are cut 
to a minimum. 


Timken bearings may be properly ad- 
justed at installation to allow for roll 
neck expansion when the calender rolls 
come up to operating temperature—main- 
taining accurate control of gage. Vertical 
roll movement is minimized and calender 
precision maintained because Timken 
bearings hold rolls in positive alignment. 


What’s more, this precision lasts. Tim- 
ken bearings provide greater roll rigidity 
because line contact between rollers and 
races gives them greater load carrying 
capacity. Timken bearings take both radial 
and thrust loads, practically eliminate 
friction due to incredibly smooth surface 
finish and true rolling motion. Roll neck 
wear is eliminated, maintenance costs 
are minimized. 

Backed by over 50 years of bearing 
research and development, Timken bear- 
ings are first choice throughout industry. 
Be sure you specify them for the calenders, 
mills, refiners and mixers that you build 
or buy. For full information write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can- 
ton 6, Ohio. Canadian plant: St. Thomas, 
Ontario. Cable address: ‘‘TIMROSCO”. 








Committee of the National Production 
Authority and a member of the Synthetic 
Organic Chemical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of the United States. 

He is survived by his wife 


James F. MacKey 
JAMES FIELDS MACKEY, 34, man- 
if 


product evaluation of Sid 
Richardson Carbon Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
li d Novembe r 27, ot poliomyelitis. He re- 
ceived his bachelor of chemistry degree 
Northwestern University in 1939 and 
worked several years with Dryden Rubber 
Co. and Printing Arts Research Labora- 
tories. Joining Continental Carbon Co. in 
1941, he rapidly rose to chief chemist and 
held that position until joining Sid Rich- 
ardson in March, 1951. He made contri- 
butions to an understanding of the be- 
havior of carbon black in GR-I and _ re- 
claim rubbers and effect of 
carbon black on the electrical conductivity 
of tire treads. He was a member of the 
American Chemical i \merican 
Association for the \dvancement — of 
Science, and the American Gas Associa- 
tion 


agel 


from 


also to the 


society, 


WEST 


New Stauffer Plant 


Stauffer Chemical Co., 636 California St., 
San Francisco, Calif., plans a plant at 
Louisville, Ky., for the production of an- 
hydrous hydrogen chloride, carbon tetra- 
chloride, and perchlorethylene. The process, 
developed by Stauffer’s chemists and engi- 
neers, consists of chlorinating a hydrocar- 
bon gas. By varying the process slightly, 
other organic products may be obtained; 
for the present, however, only the above 
three will be made. 

The hydrogen chloride will be used local- 
ly in the manufacture of neoprene, and the 
carbon tetrachloride in the manufacture of 
Freon for refrigeration, aerosols, and 
other purposes. 

The plant site chosen by Stauffer, near 
the Ohio River, will accommodate not only 
the present program, but also expansion 
into the manufacture of other chemicals as 
the need for them develops. 

This will be the seventh new plant built 
by Stauffer since the last war, not in- 
cluding several major plant expansions. 


National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron 8, O., has been appointed Midwest 
distributer of the Randall Duster, made 
made by the Randall Duster Corp., New 
York, N. Y. Made in three models, the 
dusters have proved to be a new advance 
in the dry spraying of powders. These de- 
vices use extremely low air pressure and 
bone-dry air as the carrier and apply only 
the correct amount of dust, thus eliminating 
the need of collectors, blowers, or exhaust 
recovery systems. NRM will distribute the 
dusters in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, as well as the Province of 
Ontario, Canada. 
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Monsanto Appointments 


Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
on December 14 announced new assign- 
ments for sales personnel of its plastics 
division at Springfield, Mass. 

Wm. J. Fitzgerald has been assigned to 
thermosetting molding powder sales, and 
Stanley. R. Melvin, to thermoplastic mold- 
ing powder both in the Chicago 
area, 

H. Walter Miller is transferring from 
Chicago to Springfield to handle sales of 
thermoplastic molding powder materials in 
the New England area. 

Winston H. Richter is now at the 
Springfield office to handle special sales 
work on all products. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, since July, 1950, was 
a field representative in the plastics divi 
sion’s advertising and sales promotion de- 
partment. Prior to becoming affiliated with 
Monsanto in 1950, he was employed by 
General Electric, Plastic Wire & Cable, 
and the Prolon Division of Prophylactic 
Brush Co. He is a member of the Society 
of Plastics Engineers. 

Mr. Melvin, upon his 
the Army as a major, jo.ned Monsanto 
as a process investigator and, prior to 
becoming a_ technical representative 
in 1949, served as a shift supervisor. 

Mr. Miller in 1943 joined Laucks, 
later acquired by Monsanto. Since 
he has been at the company’s 
sales office. 


Mr. Richter has been a member of Mon- 
santo’s sales department for the past seven 
years. 

Thomas J. Martin it was later an- 
nounced, has been appointed sales manager 
of resins for the plastics division. Mr. 
Martin recently resigned after six months 
as chief of the thermosetting unit, plastics 
section of the National Production Author- 
ity’s chemical division. He first started 
with Monsanto in 1937 as a_ research 
chemist and following service as technical 
representative in New England and _ the 
Northwest was named branch manager of 
the plastics division’s St. Louis sales office. 
In 1948 he was transferred to Detroit as 
branch manager of the plastics sales office 
there. 

Harold D. Woodmansee succeeds Martin 
at Detroit and will be responsible for all 
plastics sales activities in the area cover- 
ing Ohio, Michigan, and parts of other 
adjoining Midwest states. Woodmansee 
joined Monsanto in 1932 and held several 
positions in the plant prior to becoming 
night superintendent in 1937. He was su- 
perintendent of the thermoplastic molding 
materials department from 1939 until 1944, 
when he became a salesman in the Chicago 
office. Early in 1947, he was transferred 
to the Detroit sales office. 

Ronald H. Burnett has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the plastics division, 
replacing Kenneth W. Short, who will 
become purchasing agent and traffic mana- 
ger of the division’s plant now under con- 
struction at Cincinnati, O. These two 
appointments are effective February 1. 

3urnett started at Monsanto’s Nitro, 
W. Va., plant in 1937 as an hourly em- 
ploye. He was transferred to the purchas- 
ing department there in 1939 and by 1942, 
when he left for a three-year tour of 
duty in the United States Navy, had 
advanced to assistant purchasing agent. 
He became plant purchasing agent in Jan- 


sales, 


discharge from 


sales 


Inec., 
1949 


Chicago 


uary, 1947, and was transferred to St 
Louis as coordinator of priorities in 1951 

Short joined the receiving department 0% 
Fiberloid Corp., predecessor of Monsanto’: 
plastics division, in 1924. He served suc 
cessively as stock clerk, senior buyer, and 
assistant purchasing agent prior to his 
appointment as purchasing agent in 1948. 


Opens Sales Offices 


Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Ind., last 
month opened a new rubber products divi- 
sion sales office in the Curtis Bldg., 2842 
W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich., with Leo 
M. Darts, former Firestone Tire & Rub 
ber Co. sales engineer, in charge as district 
representative. This new office is the sec- 
ond sales branch the company has opened 
in recent weeks to develop w.der markets 
for Ball mechanical rubber goods. 

The first branch was opened in St. Louis, 
Mo., with Norbert H. Schmelz the repre 
sentative in charge. Mr. Schmelz formerly 
represented Johnson Rubber Co. in that 


“area. 


Mr. Darts resigned a 10-year association 
with Firestone to become affiliated with 
Ball Brothers. He was poined in Detroit 
by Clifford Hale, who has represented the 
Ball company in the Detroit territory for 
the last 15 years. 


New Fiber Glass Factory 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., plans to purchase a factory at Shelby- 
ville, Ind., as a manufacturing fac.lity for 
its new fiber glass division. According to 
Richard B. Tucker, executive vice presi- 
dent, the plant is a 147,000-square foot, 
one-story structure. 

The new division, formed three months 
ago and headed by J. Hervey Sherts as 
general manager, picked this site because 
of proximity to potential markets, adequate 
transportation facilities, and labor supply, 
and a minimum of building change neces- 
sary to convert the plant to fiber glass 
manufacture. Mr. Tucker anticipates that 
the conversion will be completed and that 
production will commence by early fall. 

Two types of fiber glass, strand fiber 
and super-fine fiber, will be manufactured 
at the Shelbyville plant, Mr. Tucker stated. 
When peak production is reached, about 
250 persons will be employed. 

Super-fine fiber glass has three prin- 
cipal uses—insulation, sound absorption, and 
flotation—in a wide variety of defense pro- 
gram requirements. Produced as a short 
fiber in the form of mats, super-fine fiber 
is used for both insulation and sound 
absorption in aircraft, military armored 
vehicles, and automotive applications, as 
flotation gear, and as thermal and acous- 
tical insulation of hull and engine room 
space on various types of craft. 

Strand fibers are used in the form of 
yarn as electrical insulation of wires for 
motors; while chopped strands lend rigid- 
ity and strength to plastics. Another major 
use is in the textile field for non-combus- 
tible fabrics. 


Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co., 909 
Second St. S., Minneapolis, Minn., now is 
exclusive sales agent in Minnesota and 
the Twin Cities for all products of The 
Baker Castor Oil Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Ina dangerous sport like mountain 
climbing there’s no room for mistakes. It 
takes experience and know-how to 
reach the top. In business, too, it pays to rely 

on experience and know-how. For over 
forty years —and still today — Muehlstein 
has been the progressive leader in the field 


of scrap rubber and scrap plastics. 





inperience!.: . 
counts 


“ MUEHLSTEIN <= 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron + Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles -+* Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Akron * Chicago + Boston + LosAngeles - Jersey City 


CRUDE RUBBER - SYNTHETIC RUBBER - SCRAP RUBBER - HARD RUBBER DUST - PLASTIC SCRAP 








Long Joins Pioneer 


S. M. Suhr, vice president in charge of 
sales, Pioneer Rubber Mills, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has announced that Wil- 
liam S. Long is now manager of the 
Los Angeles branch. 

Mr. Long, after four years in the Royal 
Navy, entered the industrial rubber field. 
His early experience was in the export 
field in Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Far East. For the past 32 years he has 
been with a major industrial rubber com- 


has held var.ous technical, 


pany, where he 

production, sales, and executive p sitions. 
The former manager of Pioneer's Los 

Angeles branch, Harry T. Jackson, has 

been promoted to assistant general sales 


Francisco headquarters. 
industrial belting, 
items at its 


manager at San 
Pioneer manufactures 


hose, packing, and related 


Pittsburg, Calif., factory and maintains i 
tributing centers throughout the Un.ted 
States 


CANADA 


Rubber Stocks Up 


Canada’s combined stocks of rubber— 
natural, synthetic, and reclaim—on Octo- 
ber 31 climbed to 12,458 tons from 8,614 on 
the corresponding date in 1950; while con- 
sumption fell to 6,897 tons from 7,962, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Domestic production of synthetic and re- 
claim advanced to 6405 tons from 5,584. 

Month-end inventories of natural rubber 


were 5,518 tons, as against 3,981 a year 
ago; synthetic, 4,587 tons, against 3,038, 
and reclaim, 2,353 tons, against 1,595. 
Consumption of natural rubber totaled 
3,264 tons, against 4,402; synthetic, 2,369 
tons, against 2,260; and reclaim, 1,264 tons, 
against 1,300. Domestic production of syn- 
thetic amounted to 6,036 tons, against 
5,142, and reclaim 369 tons, against 442. 


Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
P.Q., on December 5 entertained more 
than 175 employes at its long-service ban- 


quet at the Mount Royal Hotel. Nine 
workers recel ved gold pins in recognition 
of 25 years’ service; while six employes 


were presented with engraved gold watches 
for hav.ng completed 40 years with Dom- 
inion. Company President C. C. Thackray 
made the presentations. 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., will redeem on Janu- 
ary 31, 1952, all its outstanding 5% cumu- 
lative redeemable first preference shares at 
$25.11 a share. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., plans building Canada’s first plant for 
the manufacture of ha ws hylene. Construc- 
tion of the plant is scheduled to begin this 
spring on part of a recently purchased 300- 
acre tract in Edmonton, Alta. Cost is es- 
timated at $13,000,000, and production is 


expected to begin late in 1953. The Poly- 
thene plant will employ more than 20° 
persons, and its operation will require the 


laily consumption of about ate 10 cubic 
feet of natural gas, 8,000,000 gallons of 
water, and 35,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity. John D. Wright, now manager of 
the firm’s Windsor, Ont., chemical plant, 


will be manager of the new plant. 
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NEWS ABOUT PEOPLE 


Frank S. Malm and his wife left for 
Cologne, Germany, January 5. Mr. Malm 
is representing the United States Naval 


Research Laboratories, radiation d.vision, 
as engineer-general on a coaxial cable pro- 
ject, Since retiring from the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in June, 1950, after 
44 years of service w.th the Bell System, 
Mr. Malm has been engaged as consulting 
engineer of Curtiss-Wright Corp., Cald- 
well, N. J., and The Okonite Co., Passaic, 
N. q. He has also acted as Iiaison officer 
of The Telegraph Construct.on & Mainte- 
nance Co., Ltd., and Submarine Cables, 
Ltd.. of London, England. Mr. and Mrs. 
Malm will return to America in June. 


Frank Wolcott Knowlton, since 1940 
assistant secretary of The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O., has been 
named the company's chief legal counsel, 
taking over the duties of Hayes R. Jen- 
kins, who has been granted an extended 
leave of absence for reasons of health. 
Knowlton has been with General since 
1929. He is also secretary and director 
of Thomas S. Lee Enterprises, Inc., and 
Aerojet Engineering Corp., both General 
subsidiaries. 


Charles M. Hellyer is now vice presi- 
dent and general manager of H. N. Rich- 
ards Co., 1475 Prospect St., Trenton, N. J., 
supplier of basic ingredients for the rub- 
ber, floor covering, plastic, paint, and ink 
industries. 


Winton L. Slade has been made a sec- 
tion head in the research and development 


department, United States Asbestos Divi- 
sion, Raybestos- Manhattan, Inc., Manheim, 
Pa. He was formerly chief chemist of 


Fremont Rubber Co. and prior to that had 
been in the development department, me- 
chanical goods division, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


Norman M. Godfrey has been appointed 
manager of the eastern sales division of 
Hewitt-Robins, Inc., 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., and will supervise 
the sales of Hewitt Rubber and Robins 
Conveyors divisions products in the 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Charleston districts. Since joining the 
company in 1937 as a draftsman, Godfrey 
has participated in the design and sale of 
many Hewitt-Robins products and served 
as manager of vibrating equipment sales 
and development prior to moving to the 
executive offices a year ago in preparation 
for taking over the direction of the eastern 
sales division. 


? 
2OS- 


John E. Meyer recently joined Herron 
& Meyer of Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. agent for American Cy- 
anamid Co. and its Calco Chemical Divi- 
sion; Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.; General 
Atlas Carbon Co.; Erie Engine & Mfg. 
Co.; Heveatex Corp.; and Thomaston 
Mills. Mr. Meyer, son of Edward T 
Meyer, a partner in the firm, is a graduate 
of Beloit College, which he attended after 


in the Navy during World War II. 


service 


F. Thatcher Lane, pres.dent, Seamless 
Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., recently 
was elected director of McBee Co. 


Hugh L. Wright, formers sone! 
manager of Pabco’s Raritan, N. J.. plant 
has been named to succeed Paul Rich. 
mond as personnel manager of Nati 
Motor searing Co., Inc., Redwo 
Calif.. who was recently transterred 4 
NMB’s subsidiary, Arrowhead Rubber Co 
Downey, Calif. 


10na 





Frank O. Holmes, Jr., 1758 loth St 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., recently returned from 
Sweden where he served several years 
as technical superintendent with Goodyear 
Gummifabriks AB at Noorkoping. Mr, 
Holmes, associated with Goodyear more 
than 17 years, and a founder and _ first 
president of The Institution of Rubber 
fechnology in Sweden, resigned trom 
Goodyear to become a contact man in this J 
country to serve Swedish and other Euro- 
pean firms in the chemical and engineering 
tieids. 


G. R. Monkhouse, a 30-year man i 
Shell companies and presently general 
manager, western division, Shell Chemical 
Corp., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y,, 
has been elected to the position of vice 
president, western division. Offices will re- 
main in San Francisco, Calif. Monkhouse 
began his career with Shell in 1921 as a 
marketing trainee, served three years in 
England, four years in India, and 23 years 


in this country, broken only by wartime 
service in the U. S. Army. He progressed 
through various marketing positions with 
Shell Oil to division manager; became 
general manager of Shell Chemical’s east- 
ern division; and in 1948, general manager 
of the western division. 





Carl Totsch, assistant sales manager) 
of Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., East 
st. Louis, Ill., last month was made 
manager of the company. 





sales f 


Donald C. Howard has been appointed 
factory representative for the New York 
Belting & Packing Co. in California, 
Nevada, and southern Oregon. Mr. How- 
ard has had more than 11 years experi- 
ence in both product.on and sales work 
with such companies as Alexander Film 
Co., Aircraft Mechanics, Inc., Engineer- 
ing Laboratories, Inc., and Gates Rubber § 


Co. 





ORR 


James E. MacDonald, Jr, of Goodall 
Rubber Co., has accepted ‘the c hairmanship § 
of the Rubber Division in the current 
polio appeal of the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis in Greater New 
York. 


Harry M. Brubaker has been appointed 


assistant sales manager of the carbon | 
black division of Witco Chemical Co., 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. He 


will occupy offices at 311 Evans Bldg., in 
Akron, O. Before joining Witco, Mr. Bru- 
baker was with Goodrich’s Hycar division, 
*hillips Chemical Co., and Sid Richardson 
Carbon Co. 

R. Ruffin Cook has been appointed 
technical assistant to the manager of the 
resin sales section of The Barrett Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. Mr. Cook 
formerly in thg plastics division of Mon- 
santo Chemical Co., will handle technical 
matters in Barrett’s developing resin-sales 
program. 
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Don’t gamble on 


FATTY ACIDS 


that are less 
than the best! 


A 


To be sure of reliable quality 


= and constant supply at fair prices 


* 


’ Ay hee, 


d 








. .. SPECIFY EMERY FATTY ACIDS! 


Emery! 


Fell 
Avids 


EMERY INDUSTRIES, INC 


Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





January, 1952 





F or more than a century, Emery has been first to develop 
new production methods and analytical controls that assure 
absolute uniformity and reliability in each and every ship- 
ment. You can also look to Emery’s continuing research 
and development to bring you the finest in fatty acids first. 

Whether you need a high quality, high stability Stearic or 
Oleic Acid, a Vegetable Fatty Acid, a Hydrogenated Ani- 
mal or Fish Fatty Acid or Glyceride—there is a type and 
quality to meet your exact specifications and price needs. 

For all your fatty acid requirements. . 
uniformity, and constant supply at fair prices . . . buy 


Branch Offices: 


3002 Woolworth Bidg., New York 7,N.Y. 


401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 
187 Perry St., Lowell, Mass. 
221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 1, lil. 


420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Export: 5035 RCABidg.,New York 20,N.Y. 





. for reliability, 


Warehouse stocks also in 

St. Levis, Buffalo, Baltimore 
and Los Angeles 

Representatives: 

Schibley & Ossmann, Inc., 33 Public 

Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 

Ecclestone Chemical Co., 2673 

Guoin, Detroit 7, Michigan 
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Arthur W. McGuire has been made 
assistant sales manager of The Arrow- 
head Rubber Co., Downey, Calif. In this 


capacity he will work on sales problems 


in connection with the company’s complete 
line of products, including “O” rings, sili- 
cone rubber items, and Airtron fiberglass 


the new Long 
Prior to joining Arrowhead 
manager of the aircraft di- 
vision of Chicago Metal Hose Corp., and 
for many years McGuire had |} with 
the industrial division of Crane Co. 


ducting being produced at 
Beach plant. 
he was sales 
een 


sales 





Ben Kaufman, director of public re- 
lations of the National \ssociation ot 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., 271 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N. Y., has re- 
signed from the NAWMD staff to enter 
industry. He joined the organization in 
1949 

McPherson, Kline 
(Continued from page 453) 
Materials Division. In his new position Dr; 


McPherson will be responsible for the 
coordination and direction of the Bureau's 
in calibration, testing, and specifica- 
tions. Since 1943 he was chief of the 
Organic and Fibrous Materials Division, 
supervising research in the fields of or- 
ganic plastics, dental materials, rubber, 
textile, leather, and paper. The major part 
of ide ‘work has been concerned with rub- 
including investigations of 
the electrical, optical, and thermodynamic 
properties of rubber. A native of Missouri, 
Dr. ee received degrees from 
Trinity University and Universities of 
Texas and Chicago. He started with, the 
NBS in 1918 and became chief of the 
rubber section in 1930. 
Dr. Kline was formerly 


wor k 


ber research, 


assistant chief 


of the Division and chief of the organic 
plastics section within the Division. He 
will remain _ chief of this section for the 
present; he is known for his researches in 
the fields of organic plastics, polymeriza- 
tion of olefins, aircraft dopes, and ad- 
hesives. Dr. Kline was born in New Jer- 
sey and received degrees from Colgate, 
George Washington, and Maryland uni- 


joined the NBS in 1929 and 
work on resins which led‘ to 
organic pl istics 
1935. 


versities. He 
pioneered the 
the organization of the 
mn under his direction in 


secti 





° ° 
Improving O-Ring Compound 
NEW formulation of synthetic rubber 
O-ring Compound 90, which supplies 
properties exceeding the requirements of 
Army Ordnance Specification AXS 1440, 
Class * has been developed by Parker 
Appliance Co., Cleveland 1D O. Used in 
O-ring seals for tanks and other military 
vehicles, this compound is characterized by 
superior heat (up to 225° F.) 
low compression set, and high hardness. 


resistance 


Parker Compound 90 has a_ tensile 
strength of 1,450 psi., with no loss of 
strength after seven days’ aging in either 


air or AXS 808 oil at 158 Elongation 
is 210%, dropping to 150% after aging, but 
the initial hardness of Shore 90 is unaf- 
fected by aging. Volume swell of the stock 
seven-day hot oil test is only 4.6%. 


in the 
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Mr. 
tics activities in 
Japan, pointing out 
these countries have 


DeBell Abroad 


(Continued from page 445) 


England, 
developments in 
utilized in the 


DeBell described present-day plas- 
Germany, 
how 
been 


and 


United States, while our domestic develop- 
ments in plastics are also being applied in 


foreign countries. In commenting on the 
extraordinary industrial recovery which 
has taken place in the Western Zone of 


1939 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1948 





1939 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Sept. 











United States Rubber 
Industry Employment, 
Wages, Hours 


Prod 
Work- 


1000's 


Ave. 
Week 


Ave. 
Week 
Hours 


Ave. ; Cor 

Hot sumers 

Earn Price 
ings Index 


All he Products 


121 
209 
186 


Other Rubber 


69.95 


Tires and Tubes 


1939 51.9 $23.34 
1948 88.1 52.47 
1949 80.9 54.38 
1950 

Sept. 101.0 61.30 
Oct. 104.1 62.48 
Nov 105.0 62.71 
Dec 105.7 64.29 
1951 

Jan. 105.8 63.06 
Feb. 106.3 61.95 
Mar 106.4 63.13 
Apr 106.3 63.81 
May 106.0 64.09 
June 104.7 64.47 
July 102.3 62.94 
Aug. 102.4 61.32 

Source: BLS, 


Labor, W AP nce I 





39.9 
39.0 
38.3 


41.9 
41.9 
41.5 
41.6 


40.4 
38.9 
40.0 
40.0 
41.3 
41.9 
41.1 
41.1 


0 
37.2 
4 





38.9 
40.3 
40.1 


42.9 
43.3 





United States 






$0.745 99,4 
1.456 171.9 
1.509 170.2 
1.589 174.6 
1.582 175.6 
1.603 176.4 
1.653 178.8 
1.653 oO 
1.629 8 
1.647 5 
1.649 6 
1.660 t 
1.701 2 
1.725 5 
1.702 5 


$0.957 
1.671 
1.738 





Products 


$0.605 





Department of 


Germany, the speaker ascribed this to th: 
reestablishment of a sound currency, thi 
relaxation of restrictive controls under th: 
occupation, and the back-to-work mov« 
ment of the population. While describit 


the benefits of Marshall Plan and other 
aid given by this country, Mr. DeBel! 
noted the need of a constructive program 


that will reduce the amount of aid by this 
country while increasing productivity and 
self-sufficiency in Europe. 





Making Molding Compounds 


ORDON CHEMICAL CO. has begun 
operation of a new plant in Wilming- 
Del., for the manufacture of urea for 

molding compounds and_ allied 

According to President 


ton, 
maldehyde 
chemical products. 


. J. Gordon, the new company will 
market its compounds under the trade 
name of Uramol. Since it will concen- 
trate exclusively on urea molding com 
pounds, the new organization promises an 
unusually flexible operation, with prompt 


attention paid to requests for special colors 
and formulations. General offices of the 
company are at the Wilmington plant, but 
sales in the New York metropolitan area 
are handled by L. P. Mendoza, Flatiron 


New York 10, N. Y. 





New Monomers Available 


HE first commercial production of two 
new monomers, ethylene glycol dimetha- 
crylate and diallyl maleate, has been an- 


nounced by American Monomer Corp., 
Leominster, Mass. These materials are 
useful for the production of polyesters, 


copolymerization, 
coatings, drying 


cross-linking agents in 
resins, rubber chemicals, 
oils, and pharmaceuticals. 
The diallyl maleate is supplied unin- 
hibited and can be used as received. The 
ethylene glycol dimethacrylate contains 
inhibition which should be removed for 
optimum results. Further details regard- 
ing purity, boiling point, density, refrac- 
tive index, and stabilizers can be obtained 
from the supplier. 
The two new monomers are said to 
show great promise for the development 
of new plastics and low-pressure laminates. 





Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and industries listed below recently 
expressed their interests in buying in the United 
States or in United States representations. Addi- 


concerning each import or ex- 
including a World Trade Di 
Report, is available to qualified United 
firms and may be obtained upon inquiry 
from the Commercial Intelligence Unit of the 
United States Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or through its field offices, for $1 
each. Interested United States companies should 
correspond directly with the concerns listed con- 
cerning any projected business arangements. 


information 
opportunity, 


tional 
port 

rectory 
States 


Export Opportunities 


Adriano Ratto, 
equipment for the 


Milan, 
carbon 


Italy: 
black 


Piazza Vesuvio 9, 
manufacture of 


from methane gas. ¥ 
Quimica del Golfo, S. A., Padre Mier 328 
Oriente, Monterrey, Mexico: steel, drop-center 


type of agricultural implement wheels for rubber 
tires 1-3 inches in diameter and up to four inches 
thick. 


Artin Saghatel Bedros Sanossian, representing 
Delta Store, Rashid St., Baghdad, Iraq: tires and 
tubes, toys, clothing. 
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Dependably serving a 
wide variety of 
industries and applications 


OLYTE 


A pure hydrocarbon, pale, non-yellowing, thermo- 
plastic terpene resin that is low in cost, soluble in 
low cost naphthas, chemically inert, compatible with 
waxes, resins, paint and varnish oils and many other 
materials. Available in nine melting points. 


(OUMARON 


A series of thermoplastic para-coumarone indene 
resins, soluble in coal tar, turpentine, terpene and 
most chlorinated solvents. Ten melting points, from 
liquid to a brittle solid. Inert to all except strong 
concentrated acids. 


DLASTIC 


Made in six types and seven melting points, from 5° C. 
to 150° C. Pale in color, Piccolastic Resins are un- 
saponifiable, stable in package, body and film, soluble 
in low-cost solvents, acid and alkali resistant. Per- 
manently thermoplastic. 





ce 3 | 
Clairton, Pennsylvania 
f ie Plants at 
ee CLAIRTON, PA.; WEST ELIZABETH, PA.; and CHESTER, PA, 


Distributed by 
Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 5, Ohio 
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everybody talks 


Oo 


... these Pure Light Red Iron 
Oxides by Williams assure it! 








They represent the ultimate in red iron 
oxide colors for the rubber industry. 


Williams iron oxides come to you with 
all the benefits of our 72 years in the 
pigment business ... and as a result of 
our experience in producing pure red 
iron oxides to specifications of the 
leading rubber companies. 


Each is manufactured to rigid specifica- 
tions for copper and manganese con- 
tent, pH value, soluble salts, fineness, 
color, tint and strength by controlled 
processes and with special equipment. 
The result is qbsolute uniformity of 
product. 


If you haven't already done so, try 
these finest of all iron oxide colors. 
Your own tests will show there is no 
equal for Williams experience. 


LET WILLIAMS PUT THE MICROSCOPE 
ON Your COLOR PROBLEM 


Whatever your color problem, bring it to 
pes Williams. Our 72-year experience can 
often save you time, money, and head- 


‘ > aches in proper color formulation. 
Se Address Dept. 9, C. K. Williams & Co., Easton, Pa. 
a 
IRON OXIDES © -CHROMIUM OXIDES 
EXTENDER PIGMENTS 


















COLORS & PIGMENTS 
C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


EASTON, PA. © EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. © EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





Model R AccuRay Beta Gage for 
Calendered Materials 


Improved Thickness Gage 


HE new Model R AccuRay Beta Gage, designed specifically 

for the continuous measurement of moving materials being 
calendered in the rubber and plastics industries, has been an- 
nounced by Industrial Nucleonics Corp., Columbus, O. Like t! 
Model BG-1 gage introduced by the company early last year, 
the new Model R is a non-contacting radiation gage that provides 
readings directly in square yard weight with a continuous 
accuracy of +1%. 4 

New features of the gage include an automatic control for | 
positioning the measuring unit across the sheet to provide profile J 
readings; a control for the selection of desired weight ranges; 
a remote-control station with repeat meter which permits gage 
reading and control from a distant point; and the AccuRay 
recorder which can be equipped with target and tolerance mark- 
ing pens to provide a comprehensive working picture of gaging 
at a glance. Chart marking pens for recording the weight range 
and sheet position of the gage are also available to provide a 
permanent record of each roll of processed material. The gage 
is produced in a size that permits thickness measurements 24, 36, 
48, and 60 inches from the edge of the sheet. 4 











Tough? 


SEE PAGE 396 
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fe YOU CAN 
F IMPROVE YOUR 
f PRODUCT 





with 

Wi Mars bredleed 
VINYL 

PLASTISOLS 








So Vinyl Plastisols _ flexibility, good chemical resistance, excellent 
may be used industrially to great ad- durability, brilliant colors, and easeof handling. 
vantage as molding compounds and as coat- There is a place for these compounds in 
ings for metals and textiles. your coating or molding problem. We invite 
These Vinyl Plastisols have properties here- _ you to use the experience and technical know- 
tofore not available in other types of plas- how of our laboratory staff in your application 


tics. Their characteristics include permanent _ problem. 


° Write for your copies of our technical papers “Vinyl Organosols 
and Vinyl Plastisols” and “Slush Moldings” 





Walzer Starwdard 


225 GALVESTON AVE., PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 15 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. ¢ CHICAGO OFFICE: 55 E. Washington St., Chicago 2, Ill. 








PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL FINISHES - CHEMICALS 
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the only Dealers in Waste Rubber 


tablished on both sides of the Atlantic 
es 


drawing from—and supplying to 


of the World. 


the markets 


LONDON 
Rubber House 
Bloemfontein Avenue 
London W. 12 
Telegrams: Rawrubba 
Telephone: Shepherds 
Bush 7611-5 


ZURICH 


Munsterhof 17 


8 Bridge Street 

New York 4. N. Y 

Telegrams: Rawrubber 

Telephone: Bowling Greew 
9-8626 7 


BRUSSELS 
65, Rue Montagne Aux 

Herbes Potageres 
Telegrams: Rawrubber Switzerland 
Telephone: Brussels Telegrams 
173291, 173130 Telephone 

13, Rue Marivaux, Paris 2, ance 
Tel: Opera 70-68 Grams: Rawrubber, Paris 


Rawrubber 
274545 





THE SYMBOL OF TI!REE GENERATIONS OF 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN WASTE RUBBER 








* 


Eagle-Picher pigments 


serve the rubber industry 


across the board 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a comprehensive line of 
both lead and zinc pigments for the rubber industry. 
The quality and uniformity of our pigments, exact 
quality control] methods of manufacturing, more than 
a century of experience... are the factors that make 
Eagle-Picher serve you better. 


Zinc Oxides + Basic White Lead Silicate 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead 
Sublimed White Lead 

Litharge * Sublimed Litharge 

Red Lead (95%, 97%, 98%) 

Sublimed Blue Lead 


On the Pacific Coast: 
Associated Lead & Zinc Co. 


2700 16th Avenue, S. W. 
Harbor Island, Seattle 4, Washington 


GLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
¥ Since 1843 


GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI (1), OHIO 
DICHER 


* 











New Press 
Controller 


NEW? addition ti 
its automatic press 
cycle controllers, — th 
Type E304 Robotron, 
has been announced by 
Emmett Machine & 
Mig., Inc., Akron 14.0 
The new controller is a 
compact, press mounted, 
package unit that will 
operate a hydraulic 
press, “bump” — or 
“breathe” the press, and 
control the length of 
curing time. Capable of 
accurate timing and 
close control of press 
opening distance, the 
Robotron E304 features 
push-button keyboards 
to set up cycles .n a 
few seconds. From 0-19 
bumps can be obtained 
and variablv spaced. 
The controller mounts 
on the right side of the 
press, with its operating 
push-buttons and signal 
light facing the press 
operator. A cover with 
provisions tor locking 
encloses all set-up ad- 
justments and prevents 
tampering. The Type E304 is particularly suited to short bump 
openings, and the ability to space the bumps properly usually re- 
sults in a reduced number of bumps, with consequent reduction 
in wear on the press and hydraulic valves. Rugged electrical con- 
trol elements, operating through a solenoid valve and_ built-in 
pressure switch, contribute to low maintenance and high depend- 
ability. 


Type E304 Robotron Automatic 
Cycle Controller for Presses 


Intensive Mixers for Rubber, Plastics 


NEW line of Spiral-Flow intensive mixers for rubber and 
plastics has been announced by Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., 
3192 E. 63th St., Cleveland 27, O. The fundamental Spiral-Flow 
feature of these mixers provides maximum heat transfer by the 
flow of water or steam through passages equipped with fins or 
turbulators. These circulation passages are accessible from the 
outside by removal of the cover plates for cleaning or sand- 
blasting. Because of a two-sided manifold, temperatures can be 
controlled over a wide range. Two-speed motors are not needed 
to step up heating for fast breakdown because abundant heat 
can be generated in the spiral flow sides of the mixer by use 
of steam. 
Kach side of the mixer is a single steel casting readily re- 
movable without disturbing the frames or rotors. The split 


(Continued on page 484) 


Stewart Bolling Sp‘ral-Flow Intensive Mixer 
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WITCO PRODUCTS 


pextend and improve your rubber compounds 


WITCO M.R.: hard hydrocarbon 


Completely compatible and economical filler, 
extender or softener . . . facilitates faster and 
smoother processing of stocks with good physical 
characteristics . . . gives high resistance to accelerated 
aging. Manufactured in Witco’s plants at 
Lawrenceville, Ill., and Perth Amboy, N. J. 


WITCARB”® R: a white reinforcing pigment 


Used in high loadings to extend and to reinforce 

the rubber hydrocarbon, Witcarb R (ultra-finely 
divided precipitated calcium carbonate) has 

a definite reinforcing action in non-black stocks... 
improves tensile, tear and abrasion resistance in 
natural, synthetic, and natural reclaim rubber stocks. 


WITCO SUNOLITE®: anti-sunchecking wax 
Gives exceptional weather-resisting and age-resisting 
properties to natural and synthetic rubber compounds 
. .. 1s easily incorporated into a rubber mix... can 
be used in white or pastel stocks without adversely 
affecting the shade. Manufactured in Witco’s 

plant in Chicago. 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ 295 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK I7, N.Y. 


« Amarillo * Boston *« Chicago + Cleveland + Houston + Los Angeles + San Francisco + London and Manchester. England 














KNIT METHOD 


OF HOSE REINFORCEMENT 


@ Yarn package 16 @ Lower mainte- 
times larger nance 


Gidelitt 


@ Complete auto- 
matic control 

@ 1/7 power 
required 


@ 1/3 floor space 


@ 300% faster pro- 
duction 


@ 500% greater 
labor efficiency 


@ 90% less down 
time 


@ Minimum noise 


@ Lower capital 
investment 


The Fidelity Knitter uses untreated rayon, cotton, 
nylon, fiberglass, etc. as purchased, eliminating costly 
treating and rewinding equipment. Only 4 yarns to 
tend, save time and give consistent hose diameters. No 
Arying time after knitting. 

cesults—a finer, more flexible hose with better ad- 
hesion, at a lower cost than braided hose. 

Only Fidelity Knitters can give you all these 
advantages .. . advantages that put you ahead of com- 
petition and provide your customers with a better hose. 

Why not write for 
new bulletin on single 
or double deck models. 


ACT NOW! 


MODEL D-25 
FIDELITY VERTICAL HOSE 
REINFORCEMENT MACHINE 






FIDELITY 
ACHINE 
OMPANY 


Tae ANS, 
3908 FRANKFORD AVE. « PHILA. 24, PA, U.S.A. 
L oS : oe ore _ : ‘ 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 


Plastic Shower- 
Stall Base 


NEW type of rein- 
forced plastic shower- 
stall base is being marketed 
by Kaytel, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. Molded ot Fiberglas 


reinforced Laminac _ poly- 


ester resin, the one-pie 
seamless construction of the 
base assures permanently 


leakproof service and elim- 
inates the need of lead pan 
insulation, it is claimed 
Designated the Tuf-Lite 
Receptor, the shower base 
weighs only 20 pounds, as 
compared with 300-40 
pounds for terrazo and 8) 


pounds for steel, yet 
stronger than steel on a 
weight-for-weight basis 


A simulated basket-weave 
design is molded into the 
matte surface of the hase 
to prevent skidding acci- 
dents. Available in a range 
of molded-in colors, the re- 
ceptors never need refinish- 
ing and will not crack, 
chip, peel, or rust, according to the manufacturer. The plastic 
surface is comfortably warm to the touch, and the material has 
sound-absorbing qualities that reduce the noise 
the shower spray. 


Top and Bottom Views of Molded 
Plastic Shower-Stall Base 


“Manhattan Expander.” Bulletin No. 6918. Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 4 pages. 
This illustrated bulletin describes a new three-inch-diameter rub- 








of pounding under 


ber covered roll-type expander, designed to meet the stretch § 
requirements of every fabric from light rayons to ducks or tire J 
cord fabrics and rolled sheet plastics. Features of the expander § 
include quick and easy adjustment, low maintenance costs, and § 


easy mounting on all types of web handling equipment. 





Outstanding 
Modulus 


STERLING-V 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC 
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the truth about 
Dow Corning 
vl Silicones... 


ofr rein- 




















2 shower. 
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cet-weave 
into the 
the hase 
ing acci- 
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| refinish- poe reg 
nt crack, , 2 
re plastic ... is more fantastic than the patter of the : 
seigl ri pitchman or the spiel of the barkers that ‘ : 
doubled in advertising and sales ; 7 
a generation ago. For example: DOW CORNING, SILICONE EXPOSITION a 
: now scheduled for 
® Silicone (Class H) electrical insulation makes motors ‘ CLEVELAND ‘ 
tan Rub- and other kinds of electrical equipment las imes 4 \ e ° 
Rul d other kinds of electrical equipment last 10 ¢ : DETROIT 
4 pages. . 1) ,\\ e PHILADELPHIA ° 
n th ver di fore. 
eter rub- os long os they ever did before ° NEW YORK ‘ 
e stretch ® These same insulating materials are used to ° BOSTON . 
Ss or tire double th d meee | : hi ° PITTSBURGH ° 
expander ouble the power per pound ratio in electric machines. : CHICAGO ss 
- oF ® Silastic,* the Dow Corning silicone rubber is used to seal io ° pee oo A : 
hot air at 600°F., hot oil at 350-400°F., limit switches and - ae ‘ LOS ANGELES - 
bomb bay doors at —100°F. er ,, ° ee neni ieee ° 
® Dow Corning Silicone oils and greases | + | ~¢ about é position * 
make permanent lubrication a practical reality. | iN . ding our ne 
To many engineers and executives, such silicone facts ° n simple word s 
as these still sound too good to be true. That’s why * oe ee 
: questior at's a 
we have built and assembled 16,000 pounds of * Silicone?” Address De- °* 
demonstration units and typical applications to * partment M-13 : 
r sili 1 i t we : 
P ove that our silicone products will do all hat e : DOW CORNING « 
claim for them. This is the first comprehensive CORPORATION . 
Silicone Exposition ever assembled. Previewed Midland, Michigan . 
in Washington, D. C. during the week of ATLANTA . 
October 22nd, this exhibit will be given CHICAGO . 


private showings in major industrial 


centers across the country. ne 0 0 W C 0 R N | N G 


DALLAS 


Seem SILICONES 
DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 






MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





In CANADA: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto ©® In GREAT BRITAIN: Midland Silicones, Ltd., London 
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Unique Plastic 
Camera 


Hosni 


NEW) plastic cam- 
era that provides 
complete photograp! 
service has been 
nounced — by 
Industries, : 
Minn. Named the Imp 


camera, the unit 





molded in eight 
rate parts of Monsanto 


y/ 
UNII\ 


camera 1s I al- 
ready loaded anc id “toda 
12 pictures. When al 
12 pictures have been 
taken, a return address 
Imp Plastic Camera Provides Built-in and postage are affixed, 
Photographic Services and the complete cam- 
era is dropped into tl 


lll > 


nearest mailbox for return to the manufacturer. In St. Paul, t 


SOUTH EASTERN CLAY a @ 3 pictures are developed. printed, and returned to the sender. 
While weighing only five ounces, the camera is sufficiently 
durable to be mailed in its tight-fitting carton without the use of 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA additional protective packaging. Pre-focused lenses, simple, built 
ili a and fixed shutte “r speed provide for quick and easy 
operation of the camera. The unit uses 35-mm. film, and prints 
made by the Beaurline laboratories are 3!4 inches square in size. 
Sales Agents Distribution channels have been arranged through regular photo- 
grapluc supply outlets at a flat charge which covers the cost of 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER the films, the use of the camera, and the developing and the 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER printing of the pictures. 

C. M. BALDWIN Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO. . .Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif. ... Los Angeles 
DELACOUR-GORRIE LIMITED . . Toronto 








Intensive Mixers 


(Continued from page 480) 


C be U D & R U G by E a end frames are made of cast steel, and the top half is securely 
bolted ait : ‘ to the -s of the mixer. 


to the bottom half and also to the sides 

Removing the bolts permits the top halves to be lifted off, 
thus exposing the rotors, bearings, shroud plates, and dust seals. 
The rotors, while conventional in flute arrangement and_ helix, 
have a new proportion of diameter to length to give better 
dispersion and fast mixing, and a full-circle end shield. This 
shield permits close radial running clearances from an axial 
to a radial position, and anti-friction bearings hold the radial 
clearances to a negligible minimum. At the rotor ends beyond 
the shroud plates are effective dust stops. Any material passing 
by the shroud plates is trapped in a disintegrator placed ahead 
of the dust seals. The seals are held by fork retainers which 
can be removed by taking off one nut. 

The cast-steel discharge door is a steel casting that is not 
part of an actuating air cylinder. This door is readily replace- 
able and is self-adjusting for vertical wear. The new mixers 
are available in No. 3, No. 4, No. 10, and No. 12 sizes, with 
chamber capacity ranging from 3,450-16,000 cubic inches; crude 
rubber capacity ranging from 65-300 pounds; and fast rotor 
speed ranging from 36-25 rpm. 











Ceylon Rubber for Red China 


Having once experienced the satisfactions of a successful rub- 

UBBER ber deal with Red China, Colombo rubber exporters are prepar- 

ing for further transactions of this kind, and many who had 
AND TRADING COMPANY not participated in the first venture are taking steps to get their 
share in the next. According to the local press, export houses 

are arranging new shipments for China; one firm is attempting 
to interest producers and dealers in exporting 50-ton lots of 


233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. - — sheet to China on a cooper: raga \nother was 
understood to have received an order for 2,000 tons; while a 
WOrth 4-1460 a outer Prag | le 


third was said to in Hong Kong making arrangements 
shipment to China of roughly 5,500 tons, or about the same 
amount as was sent on the first deal. 
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for your convenience... 





has expanded its facilities 
for the production of... 


(Diphenylguanidine) 
to assure... 


in any desired quantity 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
INTERMEDIATE & RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, 
Akron, Ohio + Ernest Jacoby and Company, Boston, Mass. +» Herron & Meyer of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. «+ 1H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. » H.M. Royal, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J. * In Canada: St. Lawrence Chemical Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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ORIGINATORS OF QUALITY 


DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBERS 









//\ 00% NATURAL 
CRUDE RUBBER 
IN FLOWABLE FORM 





Trade Mark 


DEPENDABLE 
DEPOLYMERIZED RUBBERS 
AVAILABLE IN 3 STANDARD 
VISCOSITIES OF UNIFORM HIGH QUALITY 


Technical Laboratory Information and 
Samples Upon Your Request 


H. V. HARDMAN CO. 


i omee ol a Wa ml a) 
CORTLANDT STREET 
foe EN. 








$5.71 
PELE Vs 

















IGH_ quality cotton 
ducks and industrial 
fabrics — produced under 


rigid laboratory controls 


to meet the most exacting 


specifications. 








B. J. BARRY 


AND COMPANY, INC. 


62 Worth Street e@ New York 13, N. Y. 
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EUROPE 


FRANCE 


Decreasing Permeability of Rubber to Gas 


In 1949 studies were initiated at the I.F.C.' on the effect of 
fillers on the permeability to gas of natural rubber. Recalling 
that in earlier tests along similar lines bentonite had given 
distinctly superior results, the investigators, struck by the idea 
that this superiority might be due to the lamellar form of the 
substance, accordingly began to compare the relative permeability 
of fillers consisting of spherical particles and powdered mica and 
aluminum which consist of lamellar particles. It was intuitively 
felt that a fluid attempting to pass through rubber would find 
a strong barrier in the series of perpendicular obstacles pro- 
vided by the latter type of particle. With this idea as a starting 
point, a theory of the action of different types of fillers (with 
spherical or lamellar particles) was developed, based on the 
barrier effect of filler particles as they occur in the path of a 
gas traversing the rubber. The authors explain their theory and 
their method of determining the permeability coefficients for 
nitrogen, of rubber mixes containing the usual type of fillers 
and those having lamellar particles, by which they prove the 
superiority of the latter. 

It appears that the authors were able to reduce gas per 
meability of a natural rubber mix by more than half by the 
incorporation of 20% of commercial mica powder; a combina- 
tion of 50° mica and 50% aluminum powder gave still better re- 
sults, with permeability reduced to one-third the usual value. 
while in addition mechanical properties were improved. 

\t present, tubes manufactured on a trial scale, with mica and 
aluminum filler, are undergoing road tests. 

Further research is now under way to determine the effect 
of the degree of orientation and the shape factor, and the pos- 
sibility is foreseen that even better lamellar fillers than those 
presently being tested will be developed. 


1P, Thirion, G. J. Van Amerongen, R. Chasset, Rev. gén. caoutchouc, 28, 


10, 684 (1951). 


Rubber at the Auto Show 


While nothing particularly novel was to be seen at the Thirty- 
Eighth Automobile Show held in Paris this summer, there was 
evident an increased tendency on the part of car manufacturers 
to assure greater riding comfort and safety by the suitable use 
of rubber. Several French makes are now equipped with Dun- 
lopillo upholstery, and rubber is more extensively used as in- 
sulation and for reducing noise. In the latter connection, the 
newest Renault car, the Fregate, employs three rubber blocks 
in the suspension of the. motor, two in front and one in the back. 





Exceptional 


Resilience 





STERLING-V 


GODFREY L. CABOT, INC, 
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ew Bag-0-Matic Press 
saves space and time 







HE NEW McNeil Bag-O-Matic Press combines these com- 

plicated operations into one simple process by: (1) auto- 
matically controlling time and temperature during curing 
(2) automatically ‘bagging’ before vulcanizing and ‘‘de- 
bagging’’ after vulcanizing (3) and automatically opening 
the press. When delivered *’Taylor-Equipped’’, as most of them 
are, they are masterminded by a Taylor Frex-O-Timer* Time 
Cycle Controller, two Taylor Double Duty Furscopr* Record- 
ing Controllers, and a Taylor Pressure Recorder. 


Frex-O-Timer (on back side) automatically controls sequence 
and duration of all functions from closing to opening of press. 
Double Duty Furscore Controllers (r7ght) control press temper- 
ature and condensate removal in each cavity. Tavlor Bi-Record 
Pressure Gage (right, below) records bag pressure to each press 








Iwo Tavlor ssa Dury 
Controllers above 


Ss 


ao Futscop; R 
Tavlor Bi-R 
and Fle “XH = Ti fag rte Pres- 
2w ) standard-equin, me Cycle Con- 


Me Neil Bag-O- Marke Ped on the new 


¢ Pr ess 


ecording 
Whatever product vou want to make, Tavlor can control vour 


process at low cost. To keep quality up and costs down, ask 
vour Tavlor Field Engineer! Taylor Instrument Companies, 


Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 


Ire Gage 


troller 4 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 
temperature, pressure, flow, liquid level, 


speed, density, load and humidity. 





*Registered Trade-Mark 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 
MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 
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Practically any type of porcelain forms for rubber 
or plastic gloves can be supplied by Colonial. These 
include forms for linemen’s or electricians’, surgeons’, 
household and industrial gloves. They can also be 
supplied with the new non-slip design as pictured on 
the middle form. Some forms are made from Colonial’s 
stock molds, others to customers’ specifications. 

Send for catalog. Quotations based on your specifica- 
tions or stock items given prompt attention. 


THE COLONIAL INSULATOR COMPANY 
993 GRANT STREET * AKRON 11, OHIO 














GENERAL LATEX 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Importers and Compoundert 
Natural and Synthetic 


RUBBER LATEX 


VULTEX @ 


BUNA N 
PLASTISOLS 
RESIN EMULSIONS 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 


666 Main St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 


General Latex & Chemicals (Canada) Ltd. 
Verdun Industrial Bldg., Verdun, Montreal, Que. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
Exclusive Agents for sale in USA of 
Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan Latex 











Phe leading tire manutacturers were well represented ai 
showed their well-known brands: Bergougnan, with the Record 
passenger-car tire, among others; Micnean, with the Metalli 
metal carcass tire; Kleber-Colombes, with tires fitted with butyl 

ner tubes; Dunlop, with its “Fort” lines; while Engleber: 

lowed American design with a new tire having a wide fi: 
tread with movable transverse leaves. 


Resin-Reinforced Latex 


have been obtained at the LF.C.* by 

reiforcemen tf natural rubber latex with synthetic resins 
formed in situ by the introduction into the latex of the first 
products of resinification. Soluble alkaline resorcinol-formalde- 
hyde res.n, which has received special attention, has reported], 
endowed latex mixes with properties superior to those known 
up to now in rubber technology. These exceptional qualities do 
not appear to be due either to vulcanization by the resin or t 
a more simple chemical rubber-resin combination, but to tl 
special structure of the rubber-resin mixture. 

\s a result of this new development, a wide field is expected 
to be opened tor the direct employment of latex for products 
for which it has hitherto not been used, as belting, tires, tubes, 
high-quality mechanical parts, etc. Tests in this direction havi 
already been started, and it is thought that the time is not far 
off when certain reinforced latex articles w.ll be manufactured 
on an industrial scale. 


Rev. ge 


French Peptizer Now Available 


In its new department dealing with compounding ingredients, 
Which is to alternate with another discussing processing equip- 
ment, Revue Generale du Caoutchouc! takes up a peptizing agent 
e€ peptizing agents, and since these had to be imported, their 
is not so general as it should have been. 

But recently Societe d'Extraction et de Synthese Organo- 
Chimique (ESOC) succeeded in developing the peptizer, Pep- 
tax, which, it is claimed, ranks with the high-quality foreign 
brands. Peptax is a modified phenylhydrazine stearate said to 
combine with all the properties demanded of a catalytic plas- 
ticizer various other good qualities which have never before 
all been found together in a single product. It is non-toxic— 
will not attack the skin; it is a rapid peptizer, the efficiency of 
which depends only to a slight extent on temperature, so that 
it can be used at all usual processing temperatures; it does not 
affect mechanical properties of vulcanizates; it is completely 
and immediately dispersed in the rubbers—are among other 
claims for this new product. 


} 
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SEE PAGE 396 
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Marbon' 8000" * = 





~~ 


Look what Marbon “8000” can do for your rubber compounds 


® Versatility with natural, synthetic and reclaim rubbers. 
@ Unlimited color possibilities (non-staining) 
® Plasticizing action at processing temperatures. 
¢ Improved weather and heat resistance. 
e Elimination of Masterbatching. 


Critical raw material supply has eased somewhat — ORDER NOW! 


MARBON CORP. 





GARY, INDIANA 


SUBSIDIARY OF BORG-WARNER 





It BLENDS as it STRENGTHENS as it IMPROVES 
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important products 
for the rubber industry 
3 ways better 


]— CHEMICAL DISPERSIONS— ready-to-use dispersions of 
eSULFUR eZINC OXIDE e ACCELERATORS 
e ANTI OXIDANTS e or complete curing groups 

rm site or synthetic rubber—carload, truckload 
or less 

3 LATEX compounDs— NATURAL CENTRIFUGED 
LATEX eGRS #4 LATEX NORMAL eGRS #4 
LATEX CONCENTRATE 


1 — Central shipping point saves freight — 
plant is neor Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





2—D pendable, i diate service 


’ 


3 — Unvarying accuracy and reliability 


& | 
~ T STWORTH 6 Aabouatoin fac. 
407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 


Distributors of Natural Rubber Latex @ Manufacturers of Special Com- 
pounds of Synthetic or Natural Rubber Latices to meet your needs 























eee . Lhe utmost in 
pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


ATGLEN, PA. 


ITIIINIIITTTTTH 
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French Tire Notes 


l.e Manufacture de Caoutchouc Michelin, in collaboration wit 
he Societe Generale de Traction et i" xploite ations ( former] 
Cie. du Chemin de Fer Metropolitain de Paris), recently forme: 
Les Vehicules Guides sur Pneumatiques, to produce guide: 
icles mounted on pneumatic tires for passenger transportation. 

\t the September 27 meeting of the Association Francais¢ 
les Ingenieurs du Caoutchouc two reports were made on th 
use of latex in tire manufacture. M. Chassaing described his 
process of manufacturing cycle tires by gelification of a thermo 
compound and touched on the possibility of extending 
the application of the process to automobile tires. In regard to 
drying is a delicate problem, which has been solved by 
operating in moist surroundings and under pressure, at tem- 
peratures from 80-120°C. 

Next M. Pinazzi reviewed the properties of reinforced latex 
and the problem of producing tires therefrom on an industrial 
scale. He sugge onted iets molding of the latex by gelification 
in a mold containing the ae. shaped carcass provided with 
beads, or alternatively a tread of reinforced latex could be put 
on a normally prepared carcass. Cadmium diethylithiocarbamate 
has been found satisfactory because of its long curing plateau, 
but plasticization of the reinforced latex was held to be a tick- 
lish matter. It is hoped, however, to be able to achieve success 
by plasticizing in situ the rubber globules of the latex 








sensitive 


the latter, 





GERMANY 


Product Developments Reported 


The Budra conveyer belt recently put on the market here, 
consists of a web of galvanized spring steel wire covered on both 
sides with a layer of Buna. This development is not completely 
new since a similar type of belt covered with soft PVC has been 
in use in Germany since 1941. The Budra belt is said to have 
a tensile strength of some 400 kg. sq. cm., corresponding to that 
of a five-ply rubber and fabric belt; it is available in widths of 
500, 650, 700, and 800 millimeters and in lengths of 50 meters; 
it is not endless. About 150,000 meters of this kind of belting 
is already in use, chiefly in the mining industries. 

A new type of railroad track construction over bridges has 
been taken into service for the first time at Calw. Here the old 
tracks have hen 1 laid on rubber pads instead of the usual gravel 
bed; the idea is to keep the distance from the lower edge of the 
bridge to the top edge of the rail as small as possible and to 
save on overall height. The rails' are fixed to the sleeper in the 
usual way; each sleeper is firmly united to the bridge structure 
in the center of the track, but where the sleeper passes under 
the rail it can conform to the flexing of the rubber pad. The lat- 
ter, vulcanized to a metal plate in the structural concrete, is said 
to give about three mm. under full load, or the same amount 
as a good gravel bed yields. Because of its protected position 
under the sleeper, the rubber pad is expected to last at least 
10 years. 

Dynamit A.G., Troisdorf, has tor some time been marketing 
Dynagen, a polyisobutylene based sheet material, for use espe- 
cially as sealing material in underground construction. It is 
claimed to be completely resistant to decay; can absorb move- 
ment of structures because of its elasticity; and can be welded 


to form homogeneous and impervious covers for large surfaces. 
Kunststofie? carries several illustrations of the various ways 
in which the material is employed——in sealing excavations for 


foundations, as a carpet under rails, to form connections and 
ther jointing material for water — and in overhead seal- 
ing in a tunnel, with the aid of cold adhesives. Under the work- 
ing conditions in the latter instance, use of other types of seal- 
ing materials for which hot bitumen adhesives are generally 

iployed would have constituted hazzard for the workmen. 


Kautschuk u. Gummi, 4, 10, 364 (1951) 





Damage to PVC Wire Insulations 


In the past, reports O.. Leuchs, of the research department 
ot the Felten & Guilleaume-Carlswerk,A.G., Cologne-Muhlheim, ' 
damage to the PVC covers of insulated wires were frequently 
observed of a nature clearly not due to any electrical fault. 


e, 41, 10, 309 (1951). 
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The PVC was discolored and disintegrated in places, and in 
some cases even the metal conductor had been attacked. At the 

















wit same time it was noted other P\VC-insalated conductors used 

Seto, under the same conditions had not been similarly affected. Owe - 

ROETENSS Tests were therefore carried out, based on observations by i 

guide Kk. Leilich and Kk. Ditgens;? these investigators had found that A 

tation. such damage occurred only in direct current systems and under , § 

ANCAls¢ very wet conditions; that only the negative pole of the wire 

on th Was attacked; and they indicated that softeners of the fattty 

ed his acid ester-type used in preparing mixes with high cold resistance x » = of» : 

IEEENO were responsible. 

ending Two series of tests were undertaken by Dr. Leuchs, the first 5 £ % 

ard xO to determine factors affecting water absorption and diffusion 

ved by through the insulations, and the second on the factors affecting 

t tem- direct current resistance. The samples used fell roughly into 
four groups: (a) in which the PVC contained emulsifier and ° ° p 

1 latex electrolyte; (b) PVC without these materials; (c) in which 

lustrial fatty acid ester-type softeners were used; (d) in which other fe eldelel= 

heation softeners were used. 

d with The results of the first series of experiments indicated that 

be put water absorption depends on the type of PVC; while rate of 

bamate diffusion of water depends on the type of softener. In the se¢ond 

rlateau, series, in which the resistance to direct current was tested when 

a tick- PVC insulations were acted on by current and water at the 

Success same time, damage was due to electrolysis through the insula- 
tion, caused by the presence of emulsifiers whose hydrophilic 
molecules were responsible for a high degree of water absorp 2 
tion. Hence the insulations least resistant to water absorption a N 
were also least resistant to direct current. In insulations which ‘ shes 
readily absorb water, electrolysis is possible at 100° C.; in those \ 
in which water at the same time diffuses very rapidly, as for ar ' 
instance, those made from PVC containing an emulsifier and a ae 
softened by fatty acid esters, electrolysis will take place at room 
temperature. The extreme susceptibility of the latter com- F 
pounds is explained by the assumption that the spaces between ¢ H 
the molecules in the skeleton of the matted PVC chains are - yy | 

_o less completely filled by the fatty acid ester molecules than by j ° 

“ee the molecules of other softeners. 

yn DOTH ” a = 

ipletely 2 Elektriz itatswirtschaft, 11, 264 (1949). é F z= 3 

as been ft | 

-o have — “ 
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meters ; Other Rubber Industry Notes a 
belting - 
The manufacture of Buna at the Huls Chemical Works got 


res has under way again in November, and monthly output is expected 

the old to reach 500 tons. Farbenfabriken Bayer, Leverkusen, converts 

gravel a part of the intermediate product to Perbunan, the monthly out- 

of the put of which is about 100 tons. 

and to The Buna chemical works at Schkopau are officially known 

in the as Staatliche A.G., Kautchuk, Schkopau. Produced are syn- 

ructure thetic rubber, plastics, glycerine exchange materials, adhesives, 

. under solvents, synthetic oils, softeners for plastics, plasticizers for 

The lat- rubber, plastic emulsions, and a variety of other organic and 

. . . . . . 

is said a torent ba a . ' Special control valve...set high up 
amount At the autumn Leipzig Fair held in 1951, exhibits revealec the ee . 

position considerable progress made in the production and application of reduces injury hazard--makes it 

it least one of the safest cutters on the market 
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3 ag Top performance...low operating cost...maxi- 
: acess mum safety--these are the three main reasons 
welded why the Holmes Crude Rubber Bale Cutter is 
urfaces. in daily use in so many leading plants in the 
Sas ee rubber industry, 


ns and ay As illustrated, it is a complete, self-contained 
id — hg } For Low ; unit with pump, tank, and 5 H.P. motor. 
Pinte 0 f d Knife--29 4” wide. Stroke--23”. Height--8’ 
5”. Floor Space--36” x 64”. And--the initial 
cost is low. 

WRITE OR WIRE FOR SPECIFIC DETAILS--regardiess of 


= particular requirements. With 50 years know-how 
— In machinery and molds for the rubber In- 


STERLING-V |ife. they have for so many others. Wo obligation, of course. 
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plastics in the Eastern Zone. To a large extent, the need 
of saving metals has been responsible for this development 
Thus plastics are replacing many parts formerly made of brass 
in telephone and telegraph apparatus. Hard and soft PVC, 
in particular, were used for a variety of goods—footwear, cur 
tains, table covers, tubing, toilet seats, handbags, ete. It was 
also found used in the construction of refrigerators. A product 
that aroused some interest was a new “breathing” artificial 
leather consisting of layers of fabric ravelings embedded in 
plastic, in which the open, porous effect was achieved by alter- 
nately drying and roughing each layer. In the case of smooth- 
surfaced artificial leather, the same effect was obtained by 
pertoration or pricking. 





NETHERLANDS 


The problem of supplying the more scattered communities of 
the province, Zeeland, in the Netherlands with drinking water 
always a difficult one and usually met by carting the water in 
tanks or by the use of cisterns, is apparently finding a new 
solution. In one community, the authorities have resorted t 
laying water pipes of polythene which are connected to the 
water main, 600 meters away. The piping, produced by Draka, 
N. V. Hollandse Draad en Kabeliabriek, Amsterdam, is supplied 
in unusually long lengths.' This piping is light enough to permit 
up to 1,700 meters (more ~~ a mile) to be rolled in one piece 
on a single drum and to be unreeled and laid directly in the 
earth without the need of any special devices. 

Production of rubber goods reached unprecedented levels in 
Holland in the early part of the year; the index for March, 1951, 
was 395, against the base 100 for 1938. However, buyers’ re- 
sistance to high prices was so marked that output had to be 
sharply curtailed, and by July the production index had dropped 
to 277. 

A special number of Rubber, organ of Rubber Stichting, was 
issued on the occasion of the opening of the Institute’s new 
building, along with a separately published collection of messages 
of appreciation and congratulation from heads of state depart- 
ments in Holland and Indonesia, as well as from leaders in 
manufacturing and scientific circles in the international rubber 
world, 

Stichting, one of the research and development units under 
the International Rubber Research Board and the International 
Rubber Development Committee, is financed by the rubber pro- 
ducers in Indonesia. It aims at expanding the consumption of 
rubber and to this end cooperates closely with the Indonesian 
Rubber Research Institute at Bogor, Java, British Rubbber Pro- 
ducers’ Research Association, British Rubber Development Board, 
Institut Frangais du Caoutchouc and Institut de Recherches sur 
le Caoutchouc en Indochine, Saigon. 

The construction of the new building was made possible by 
cooperation of the Indonesian Government, and indication not 
only of that government’s awareness of the importance of rubber 
for the Indonesian economy (rubber accounted for 54% of the 
total value of all exports from the territory in 1950, with the 
share of native rubber amounting to about 75%), but also of 
its confidence in the Stichting. 

The special issue of Rubber is devoted almost entirely to dis- 
cussions and illustrations of the various applications rubber has 
found in-the new building. Rubber, in different forms, has been 
used wherever possible: in the letters forming the words “Rubber 
Stichting” above the entrance, in the grooved tiles on the steps. 
and in a variety of door mats; in the letters on the porter’s cap 
and in the Ozuriet cables heating his booth; in the Elastoleum- 
tiled tables and floors of the canteen, and in the decorative panels 
with their Indonesian rage: used to hide blackboards in the 
lecture room, and in the double-textured curtains that exclude 
light, permitting films to be shown in daytime. 

Several types of flooring are seen in different parts of 
the building—calendered inexpensive, linoleum-type Elastoleum : 
silent sponge-rubber backed rubber carpeting from Belgium; 
tiled floors of hydrochloride rubber; Semtex; and a number of 
others including some that are as yet only used in experimental 
strips. There are parquet floors rendered non-skid by narrow. 
slightly protruding rubber beads in the seams. In the lecture 
room, the first seven rows of chairs have rubber upholstery— 
four rows use foam rubber, some with, some without springs: 
in one row Recticel is employed, and in two Hairlok topped with 
foam rubber; the chairs in the remaining rows in the hall are 
fitted with the older type of cushions. 

Cellaplast paint containing latex and prepared in delicate pastel 
tints cover walls and ceiling in one hall. There are ebonite flower 
boxes, rubber garbage pails, a drain-pipe provided with an 
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S-section of rubber which needs only to be squeezed to move 
obstructions, a flexible rubber door, etc. Various American, and 
other foreign firms besides Dutch firms, contributed equipment 
and rubber objects. But enough has been said to show that the 
Dutch have gone about the business of directly demonstrating 
(and incidentally testing by actual use) a wide variety of rubber 
applications with characteristic thoroughness, without need ot 
special mention also of the pictures and other objects illustrating 
the history of rubber, its chemistry, and the different manuiac- 
turing and planting processes. 


FAR EAST 


MALAYA 


Aiter the murder of the High Commissioner, Sir Henry Gur- 
ney, last October, it might have been expected that immediate 
drastic action would have been taken against banditry in Malaya. 
But whatever steps had been undertaken were obviously inade- 
quate since violence on an increased scale seems to have been 
the order of the day in several Malayan states during November, 
culminating about the middle of that month in an ambush on an 
estate in Perak in which 11 persons were murdered; an attack 
on a Royal train in Selangor, on practically the same day, 
when four persons were killed; and in a campaign of intimida- 
tion which forced thousands of estate laborers in the state of 
Negri Sembilan to stop work. 

Those killed in the ambush included E. R. Corbett, director of 
Bidor Estate, Ltd., who had arrived from England only about 
a week earlier to inspect the company’s plantations; C. W. Dicks, 
manager of the estate; and nine members of their police escort. 
The bandits were able to collect the arms of the dead men and to 
escape. 

An industrial dispute on Bahau Estate, in Negri Sembilan, 
which took place on October 5, seems to have provided terrorists 
with a welcome pretext for their campaign among all tappers 
in the Bahau district, forcing them by threats and physical 
attacks to stop work. By the end of October results of the 
campaign became evident, and by the middle of November, about 
8.000 badly frightened tappers had laid down their tools, leaving 
some 50,000 acres of rubber untapped. 

Among the estates affected was the Ladang Geddes, belonging 
to Dunlop; this estate, the largest in the area, has an acreage of 
14,000 and employs 2,200 persons. 

In the fourth week of November, a large proportion of the 
laborers, encouraged by the strict curfew imposed by the govern- 
ment over the Bahau district and town, returned to work; 
on November 25, about 1,600 had reportly not yet returned to 
their labors. 

In the beginning of December, 1951, Oliver Lyttelton, Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, visited Malaya in connection with 
the uneasy situation. In the course of discussions with delegates 
of various associations, planters told him that what they needed 
was more arms, especially automatic carbines of the American 
type. 

At the annual meeting of the Malayan Association in Kuala 
Lumpur, W. M. McLeod, proposed a scheme by which up to 
50% of the present sale price of rubber would be retained by an 
agency of the rubber industry in special deposit accounts from 
which drawings could only be made by producers if they could 
show that the money was not likely to fall into the hands of 
terrorists. Mr. McLeod added that before the rise in rubber 
prices, there had been evidence of widespread discontent in the 
ranks of terrorists, but when prices became high, the men were 
better paid. He held that at a conservative estimate, terrorists 
must now be collecting around $10,000,000 (Straits currency) 
a month from the sale of stolen rubber. The “small hard core 
of Communists in Malaya” might not be fighting for any imme- 
diate reward, but the vast majority of their gangs were only 
operating because they were paid, and Mcleod feels that 
Communism in Malaya is nothing but a fabulously wealthy racket, 

Hardly had the planters in one part of the country begun to 
breathe more freely after laborers began to return to their jobs 
in large numbers, than those in another part were faced with a 
different kind of hazard. Heavy rains and floods in South 
Malaya are said to have caused serious losses to estates in the 
latter part of November; there has been much damage, and wide 
areas have had to remain untapped 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Eléments de Science et de Techologie du Caoutchouc.’ 
lean Le Bras. Societe d’Editions Techniques Coloniales, Paris, 
France. Cloth, 642 by 10 inches, 354 pages. 

At the request ot the Council of the Institut Frangais du 
Caoutchoue, Dr. Le Bras, now Science ~ spector General of this 
institute and of the Institute in Indo-China, in 1941 set about 
rganizing within the research center of the Institut Frangais a 
tected course designed chiefly for the training of rubber 
engineers. As a first step, an elementary course was set up to 
provide that basic knowledge of the science and technology ot 
rubber required for participation in the advanced course of the 
I. F. C. and, incidentally, to fill a gap in the programs of most 
higher educational institutions of France. 

The course was necessarily restricted to the students of the 
Paris area: therefore, a condensed version of the course was 
arranged for the benefit of provincial students planning to go 
further: however, this still left them at a disadvantage with their 
Parisian fellows, and the Institut finally decided to publish, 
under the direction of Dr. Le Bras and with the aid of a number 
of technologists, the present handbook which puts at the disposal 
of students everywhere in France an exposition of all the mate- 

‘ial treated in the elementary course. Since the book also aims 
at filling the expressed needs of manufacturers, technologists in 
the provinces. and many persons of different educational back- 
grounds, all interested in rubber, it has been kept simple and 
direct so as to be as easy of comprehension as possible. 

The oral part of the elementary course of the I.F.C. is am- 
plified by lectures given by leading French authorities on cur- 
rent scientific and technological developments, and the work 
also utilizes their contents. A well-rounded survey of rubber is 
thus offered in the 15 chapters of the book, starting with the 
early history of rubber cultivation, manufacture and research 
and going on to the latest developments in these fields. The physi- 
cal and chemical properties and structures of rubber and latex, 
tests and scientific theories, vulcanization, accelerators and com- 
pounding ingredients, factory processing and applications, are 
adequately discussed for the purpose of the work. Nor have 
synthetic rubbers been neglected. A list of French works on 
— an index of authors quoted and a general index, complete 

> book 

he a matter of interest, we may mention th 


e adoption in the 


book of a simplified method of representing organic structures 
which omits all C and all H atoms which are dispensable, thereby 
to aid the student to memorize them and especially to facilitate 
reasoning by high-lighting the points of reactivity in the mole- 
cules (the double bonds, carbonyl and carboxyl groups, hetero- 
elements. ). 
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‘Ys withthe NEW B&é$ 


SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


Money-consuming downtime on mill roll changing 
is cut to the bone by the wholly automatic B & S Shaft- 
less Backstand. Here is what Mr. C. Carr Sherman, 
President of H. P. Smith Paper Co., has to say about 
this equipment: 


Minute or Less 


“The engineering of this new unit indicates a 
fine understanding of the problems of the users of 
this type of equipment. The Backstand is much 
easier to handle as there are no shafts. It is also 
much easier and faster to make changes on it. I be- 
lieve that changing rolls with this Backstand can 
be brought down to well under one half minute.” 


You may purchase the B & S Shaftless Backstand 
with or without the new B & S Slitter and Rewinder. 
The Backstand may be used on any type of rewinding 
equipment, as well as on waxing and laminating ma- 
chinery, printing presses, etc. 

For full details on the Shaftless Backstand and 
the new B & S Slitters and Rewinders, write to The 
Bagley & Sewall Company, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 18, N.Y. | 











| THE B & S 
\ \ #55 SHAFTLESS BACKSTAND 


features automatic tension and side register control; 
motor for raising and lowering mill roll arms, 


‘\ é 
\__ also motor for moving the arms to accommodate / 
_ ha different width rolls. Entire working ," 
~ «NEON is totally enclosed. aie 


BAGLEY & SEWALL 


WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 


builders of qeacers wa en HINERY 
500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Foreign Representotive: CASTLE & OVERTON, INC., 630 Fifth Avenue. New York 20 N.Y 
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“Chemistry, Key to Better Living.” Edited by the staffs of 
Chemical and Engineering News and Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. American Chemical Society, 1155 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Cloth, 94 by 12 inches, 265 pages. Price, 
$4. 


Issued in commemoration of the Society's seventhy-fifth an- 
niversary, this book, comprising articles taken from the two 
magazines, describes the growth of the Society during the past 
75 years and its interrclation with the growth of ‘he Amer.can 
chemical industry. Significant developments in the h.story of the 
Socie y are covered in “The First 75 years,” by Anthony Standen. 
The lustories of the 19 Society divisions are presented by leaders 
in the respective fields, with rubber chemistry d-scussed by R. P. 
Dinsmore and plastics chemistry covered by C. R. Bragdon and 
M. M. Renfrew. Following these divisional histor.es are ar icles 
on contemporary problems facing the chemist as scientist, 
philosopher, business executive, and educator env:sion them. A 
final section presents a pictorial review of chemical progress 
during the period of the Society’s existence. A brief description 
of the 1951 Diamond Jubilee meeting is also given, together 
With an appendix listing the A. C. S. councilors, committees, 
division officers, and local section officers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Bulletins of Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., Fifth Ave. at 
Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. “Hi-Sil Inhalation Tests.” Pig- 
ment Data Bulletin No. 51-5. 4 pages. A summary is given of 
long-term toxicity tes's on Hi-Sil conducted by the Saranac 
Laboratory. Tests results show that while not particularly ha- 
zardous, the material has the capacity to produce a slight change 
in the lungs after prolonged inhalation of the dust at high at- 
mospheric concentrations. 

“Silene EF-Calcene TM Combinations in GR-S Sundry 
and Molded Goods Compounds.” Pigment Data Bulletin 
No. 51-6. 4 pages. Formulations and tests results show that 
Silene EF gives hetter properties than the same volume of 
ultra-fine calcium carbonate when used in combination with a 
ground whiting. Additional improvement in properties can be 
obtained by replacing the ground whiting with Calcene TM. 


“B. F. Goodrich Men and Women ‘Produce for Defense.’ ” 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 14 pages. A pictorial review 
of some of the company’s products for defense use, this booklet 
describes such items as military truck and airplane tires, tank 
tracks, life boats, insulated boots, medical equipment, bogie 
wheels for halftracks, gas mask covers, rubberized tents, hose, 
tapes, deicers, and others. 


“Barrett Standard Industrial Chemicals.” Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
16 pages. This bulletin offers concise information on properties 
and applications of the Barrett chemicals, including tar acids, 
tar acid oils, phthalic anhydride, plasticizers, phenolic resins, 
Cumar resin, Resin S, rubber compounding materials, naphtha- 
lene, coal-tar bases, niacin, light oil distillates, flotation agents, 
pickling inhibiters, tar distillates, nitrogen products, and specialty 
coating materials. 


Publications of the Rubber Stichting, Delft, Holland. No. 122. 
“The Structure of Cyclized Rubber.” G. J. Van Veersen. 18 
pages. The history of cyclized rubber, including structural 
formulae previously proposed, is reviewed. A new formula for 
cyclized rubber is suggested by applying electronic interpretations 
of reactions between electrophilic agents and tertiary alkyl olefins 
and tertiary halides to the corresponding reactions between rub- 
ber and rubber halides: It is shown that hydrochlorination can 
be used for the determination of the unsaturation of cyclized 
rubber. 

No. 127. “Poisons, du Caoutchouc et Antioxygenes.” G. 
Salomon. 5 pages. (In. French.) This review paper discusses the 
effects of heavy metals, ozone, and dynamic fatigue on rubber 


irom both the practical and theoretical viewpoints. 


“Flintkote Industrial Products Digest.” Flintkote Co., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 24 pages. This pocket- 
size, illustrated booklet briefly covers many of the company’s 
standard and specialized products for use in protective coatings. 
flooring binders and cements, sound insulating compounds, joint 
sealers, packaging specialties, and fiberboard sizes and laminants 
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“Harflex Plasticizers.” Hardesty Chemical Co., Inc., 41 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 17 pages. This illustrated bulletin 
offers concise and systematic information on the composition, 
properties, and applications of the company’s major sebacate, 
phthalate, and adipate plasticizers for rubbers and resins. Si- 
milar data are also given on butyl stearate, sebacic acid, and 
capryl alcohol. 


“Some Factors Affecting the Use of Neoprene with Cellu- 
losic and Other Acid Sensitive Materials.” BL-243. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 8 pages. 
[his report discusses and presents data showing that the evo- 
lution of hydrochloric acid from neoprene can often be mini- 
mized to a point where the use of neoprene in fabric products is 
practical and valuable. Since the possibility of ac.d evolution does 
exist, this factor should be taken into account when neoprene 
is being used in contact with acid-sensitive materials. 


“Pliovic, a Vinyl Resin for Calendering, Extruding, Molding.” 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 16, 0. 30 pages. The 
properties of Pliovic are detailed, and extensive information given 
m its compounding and processing by means of calendering, ex- 
trusion, and molding. Applications are also discussed, together 
with the use of Pliovic for organosols and plastisols. 


“Emery Esters for Synthetic Lubricants.” Emery Industries, 
Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, O. 12 pages. Detailed techni- 
cal information is given on three Emery diesters for use in syn- 
thetic lubricants and specialty greases. Two of these products 
are esters of azelaic acid; while the third is the dibutyl ester 
of Emery 955 Dimer Acid (dilinoleic acid). 


“Dollar Savings through Standards.” American Standards 
Association, Inc., 70 E. 45th St.. New York 17, N. Y. 32 pages. 
Price, $1. This report presents the results of a comprehensive 
survey of industrial savings realized by the use of standards. The 
report covers 140 case studies covering 81 industries and fields, 
with five of the studies relating to the rubber and the chemical 
industries. Some 2,100 member companies of the Association 
were polled for data on results obtained by their adoption of 
standards. Their answers, compiled in this survey, give measur- 
able proof in terms of dollars and percentages of the savings 
accomplished by use of standards. 


“Flexol Plasticizers.” Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Co., 
Division of Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New York 17, N. 
Y. 78 pages. Complete information on the properties and appli- 
cations of 12 Flexol plasticizers for use in plastics, coatings, 
and rubber compounds appears in this booklet. Comparative 
properties of the different plasticizers are given by means of 
tables and diagrams. There are also detailed sections on the 
specific utility of the Flexols in vinyl dispersions, nitrocellulose 
lacquers, natural and synthetic rubbers, and plasticizer emulsions. 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CoO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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AMER 


Copolymers 


high styrene rubber resins, elastic 
and heat-resistant, for shoe soles, 
wire insulation, floor tile, molded and 
extruded products. 


DARE X 


Copolymer Latices 


high styrene resin emulsions for rug 

and upholstery backings, leather 

finishes, paper coatings and impregnants, 
latex base paints, etc. 


DAREX, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Cambridge 40, Massachusetts 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


DIVISION 


. Firmness of Factice. F. 





SPRING LEAF TRUCK 


This new Truck gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices. 
Trucks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
fe... 6 ft. and. 6: ft. 
long, can be furnished 
either stationary or 
mounted on casters. 





SPADONE MACHINE 


10 East 43rd St. 


COMPANY, ING. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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PLASTISOLS 


for moulding or coating 


ORGANOSOLS 


for fabric or paper 
coating... for dipping 


Government specifications for low tempera- 
ture flexibility and fungus resistance are hard 
to meet, but Stanley-formulated plastisols 
and organosols can do the job. 

Competitive selling to consumers is tough, too, 
but Stanley vinyls have been making products 
look better, last longer, and move faster from 
dealers shelves for years . . . and Stanley chem- 
ists are constantly searching for new ways to 
do an even better job. 

Perhaps your product can profit from our long 
experience in the vinyl] field: write today, The 
Stanley Chemical Co., 61 Berlin St., East 
Berlin, Conn. 
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STANLEY CHEMICAL 


LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 
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MARKET REVIEWS 


CRUDE RUBBER 


E ASIER prices in the foreign markets 

brought heavy purchasing of Hevea 
rubber to the point where both the Janu- 
ary and the February arrival positions are 
believed to be pretty well covered. Pur- 
chasing was particularly heavy during the 
second half of November and tapered off 
in the first half of December. Unlike 
conditions in the preceding few months 
when most GSA purchases were of the 
off-grade rubbers, the foreign market price 


declines extended into the better grades, 
and large quantities of No. 2 smoked 
sheets were said to have been bought. 


The major factor behind the price decline 
was the report that government shadhgite 
objectives will be attained in a few months 


and stockpiling no longer will afford a 
support to the market. 
A drastically scaled down version of 


NPA 
total 


Allocation Order M-2, issued by 
in mid-December, lifted ceilings on 
new rubber consumption beginning Janu- 
ary 1. Limitations will be retained only 
on industry use of natural rubber and 
butyl, the former to be held at the cur- 
rent level of about 30,000 tons a month 
at least until July. If forecasts of fulfill- 
ing the stockpile objectives are achieved 
by that date, restrictions may then be 
taken off natural rubber to make thousands 
of additional tons available for industrial 
use. All limitations on use of GR-S are 
removed as of January 1, with some 860,- 
Q0O tons to be produced during 1952, but 
RFC will sell only to regular consumers 
or those holding government export li- 
censes. An export quota for GR-S_ has 
been set up to permit exports of 10,000 
tons in the first quarter. 

The domestic rubber industry has sub- 
mitted a plan to GSA providing for the 
gradual withdrawal of government pur- 
chasing of Hevea over a_ four-month 
period. This plan assumes that stockpile 
goals will be achieved by March 31 at 
the latest. If this be the case, the plan 
suggests that private importation start on 
February 1 and government importation 
end by June 1. The plan calls for purchas- 
ing of natural rubber for April and May 
delivery by both the government and pri- 
vate industry, with industry having the 
option of filling April and May require- 
ments by either rie ate importation or from 
government purchases. Under the plan the 
only government rubber available for in- 
dustry consumption after June 1 would be 
stockpile rotation rubber not fit for further 
stockpiling. During the period of combined 
private and government importation, in- 
dustry should not be permitted to pay more 
for its rubber than the GSA selling price, 
according to the plan. This practice would 
prevent an inflationary trend’ in world 
rubber markets. 

Removal of GSA 
rubber importation 
government with 


control over natural 
would still leave the 
considerable authority 
over the domestic rubber industry. NPA 
has the power to limit consumption of 
rubber, to limit inventories, and to specify 
he types and percentages of rubbers for 
use in the manufacture of specific products 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., sug- 
gested on December 29 that 300,000 acres 
¥f new rubber plantings, which ultimately 
aaa vield 150,000 tons of natural rubber 
be developed in the Western Hemisphere 
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zone stretching from the southern part of 
Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia. Litchfield 
estimated the cost of such development at 


$100,000,000, spread over six to seven 
years up to the point of tapping the 
trees. 


The purpose of the new program would 
be to create a living stockpile in this hem- 
isphere and thus cut down on the present 


strategic storage program, it was said. 
. 
Latices 
RIVATE trading in Hevea latex will 
not be resumed until all government 


sold. This time is not 
expected to be until the end of March or 
middle of April, according to Arthur 
Nolan, Latex & Rubber, Inc., writing in 
the December issue of Natural Rubber 
News. In order that latex stocks be on 
hand when government supplies are ex- 
hausted, it is expected that private latex 
shipments may be allowed starting in Feb- 
ruary, but a definite announcement to this 
effect has yet to be made by GSA. While 
GSA continues as the sole seller of Hevea 
latex, the price is expected to continue at 
a premium of 12¢ a pound, dry weight, 
over the prevailing price for No. 1 smoked 
sheet. 

Domestic imports of Hevea latex during 
September totaled 1,800 long tons, dry 
weight; consumption, 3,454 long tons; and 
month-end industry stocks, 5,573 long tons. 
October estimates are for imports of 3,500 
long tons; consumption, 3,900 long tons; 
and month-end industry stocks, 6.000 long 
tons. 


owned latex can be 


September production of GR-S_ latex 
amounted to 2,748 long tons. dry weight: 
imports, 103 long tons; consumption, 2,610 
long tons; and month-end stocks. 3,621 
long tons. October estimates follow: pro- 
duction, 2,800 long tons: imports, 100 long 
tons; consumption, 3,004 long tons; and 
month-end stocks. 3.516 long tons. Some 
technical difficulties have arisen with the 
cold latices. particularly with respect to 


uniformity, but these problems are expected 
to be overcome as further manufacturing 
experience is gained. Demand for the cold 
latices is very strong owing to their favor- 
able properties and prices in comparison 
with Flevea latex, and an expansion in 
productive capacity will take place during 
the first quarter of 1952 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 


ALES of reclaimed rubber were quite 

poor in November owing to strikes in 
consuming plants and the reduction in 
battery container production — resulting 
from the lead shortage. Reports that one 
of the major automobile manufacturers is 
advocating the use of brighter colors in 
auto floor mats indicate a trend that may 
seriously curtail an mnportentt market for 
outlook for the 


reclaim. The long-rang 

reclaim industry contiones optimistic, how- 
ever, as long as reclaim prices remain 
competitive with new rubber prices. New 


technical developments in reclaim are un- 


der way, and the sales volume for 1952 
is expected to be satisfactory. 

Final September and preliminary Oc- 
tober statistics on the domestic reclaimed 
rubber industry are now available. Final 
September figures show a production of 
26,885 long tons; imports, 42 long tons; 
consumption, 26,226 long tons; exports, 
970 long tons; and month-end stocks, 43,- 
(95 long tons. Preliminary figures for Oc- 
tober give a production of 29,624 long 
tons; consumption, 28,073 long tons; ex- 
ports, 1,305 long tons; and month-end 
stocks, 45,299 long tons. 

There were no changes in reclaimed 
rubber market prices during the period 
from November 16 to December 15. In 
general, prices were at the OPS ceilings 
given in our September issue, page 756 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market was rather 

quiet during the period from Novem- 
ber 16 to December 15. Tires moved in 
limited quantities, with reclaimers making 
purchases only to meet immediate needs. 
Consuming new purchases as they arrive 
saves both time and labor for the ‘reclaim- 
ers since most scrap stocks are stored out- 
doors and, by this time, are fairly well 
soaked from the snow and rain. 

Tire parts were said to be moving spas- 
modically, with prices leveling off at Ak- 
ron and in the East. Scrap tubes showed 
easier prices in view of almost complete 
disinterest by the reclaiming mills. In gen- 
eral, the flow of scrap rubber from out- 
lying areas is almost non- -existent owing 
to the high freight rates and the onset of 
winter weather. The holiday season also 
contributed to the continuing dullness of 
the market. Scrap export business con- 
tinues to decline because of the growing 
scarcity of dollar exchange among  tor- 
mer heavy foreign purchasers. 

OPS ceiling’ prices for scrap rubber ap- 
peared in our September issue, page 756. 
Following are dealers’ actual selling 
prices for scrap rubber, in carload lots, de- 
livered to mills at the points indicated 


Eastern Akron, 
Points 
a a 
(Per Net Ton 
Mixed auto tires $20.00 $20.00 
si alaaiadl mG, 1. 55.00 58.00 
3 awe 29.00 29.00 
(¢ per Lb.) 
Black inner tubes 6.5 J 7.0 
Red passenger tubes. 10.00 10.00 





RAYON 


porte \TED November 
rayon by United States producers to 
domestic consumers were 84,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 1,800,000 pounds 
over the October level, but still 24% be- 
low the monthly average for the second 
quarter of this year. Viscose high-tenacity 
varn has been holding at near record 
levels, with 29,700.000 pounds shipped dur- 
ins November. Calculated production of 


high-tenacity varn during November shows 


shipments of 
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period White, "Neophax" and “Am- 
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= carbon solutions of "Factice™ 
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compounds. 
Continuing research and devel- 
opment in our laboratory and 
rigid production control has 
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yvem- The services of our laboratory 
ed in are at your disposal in solving 
— your compounding problems. 
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29,800,000 pounds, or about 99% of ca- to remai thdrawn while awaiting more Raincoat Fabries 
vacity settled conditions. Market inactivity is re- | Prin t cloth, 38 14 ‘ 64x60. $0.16! 
y } r+ lomectic } ‘ : rahe St x, 48-inch -yd t 
\ mid-November survey of the domestic fected in the nominal quotations for many ‘ n 
rayon producing industry, made by the fabric constructions shown in the table 





Pextile Economics Bureau, below Chafer Fabrics 














in al viscose hig Cotton Fabrics 14-02. /sq. yd. Ap oe = vb = 
3 | 11.65-0z./sq. yd. S. rf. 
pac 60,000.00 R } 5 
a Yaa : BO. %, er < 4 sean : 10.80-0z./sq. yd. S ; 82 
ins and new Co t ae ee on 8,9-02./sq. yd. S "835 
pected Increase this annual Capacity to a 
37 =().000.000 pounds by July nips - 403,000, Bucks : Other Fabrics 
000 pounds by March, 1953; 1d. 434.000.- 38-inch 1.78-vd S. F fo ae Headlining, 68-inch 1.35-yd., 
000 pounds by October. 1953.  00- ). | cae 
No changes were made in rayon tire 51.5-inch, 1.35-yd, S. F. eit 
and tf s during the period Hose and be'ting $0.80 
rom No o December 15, anc 
é . si cia ind Osnaburgs 
current p 40-i 2 20 
>. ) 
Rayon Prices 
Tire Fabrics 
1100 490.2 $0.72 - 
1650 980 /2 $0.695 Br 3 
2200 980 2 “685 


Tire Yarns 
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1100 490 62 
1150/ 490 62 
1650/ 720 1 62 All Figures in Long Tons, Dry Weight) 
1650/ 980 61 . ; 
1900, 980 61 New Supply Distribution Mont 
2200 960 ; 31 ee End 
2200 980 ‘ 60 Production Imports Total Con aption Exports Stocks 
4400 2934 66 
tots 0 59,609 59,609 33,462 2% 51,421 
0 1,800 1,800 3,425 G 5,520 
latex, total 0 61,409 61,409 36,887 20 56,941 
Synthetic rubbers, total Te'591 523 71,393 68,460 39F 99,889 
GR-S types? Se a 381 58,352 37,548 40 30,938 
‘ 
COTTON AND FABRICS © 2: “62315 142 977 0 7341 
Neoprene? +5,372 0 3,883 796 7,580 
Nitr:] ‘ +t 312 0 1,052 159 4,030 
EW YorRK Cotton ExcHaNG! tex, Ss} rae 
VEEK-ENpD CLOSING PRICES t 70,870 61,932 022 156,830 
ime r, tota 26,885 42 70 43,095 
f Oct. N Nov. Dec GRAND ToTats 97,765 61,974 159,729 992 199,925 
Mar 37.45 23 43.28 Go t producti 
M 37.23 $2.05 43.15 Pri ti 
J 36.73 1.55 42.80 ‘Ir 
Oct 35.50 34.00 90 SOUR R r NPA, United States Department of e, Was gton, D 
dec $5.40 38.83 34.48 
Mar 35.43 8.70 39.2( 











pit ES on the New York Cotton Ex- 
change showed strong fluctuations dur- 
he period from November 16 to De- 
‘ond half of November ® ° ° ® 
ind the first week of December atten Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube 
an irregular price adyance underlined by — Shipments, Production, Inventory—October, September, 


mill fixat ions, active foreign interest, and 


expectations of a low crop estimate by the 1951; First 10 Months, 1951, 1950 


government. With the release of the esti- 











mate, prices began a decline as growers % Change 
; increased offerings on the market from First Ten 
. 1 ° ~ q De ir) Tanthe 
ills withdrew to await further de- ) Preceding Sept., Months, 
m1 withdre AWalt u er dae Month 951 1951 





velopments. 
fk he se mi-final crop estimate released by 
the government on December 10 placed 
roduction at 15,290,000 bales; each bale 
is 500 pounds in gr weight. This esti- 
mate represented a reduction of 481,000 
bales, or 3° from the November 8 esti- 
mate, and was somewhat higher than 
most trade expectations. 
The spot price for 15/16-inch middling 5 
cotton started the period at 42.90¢ a Total 1,626,944 +12.06 1,451,848 
rod r 1,669,426 +8.16 1,543,469 
nd of montt 1,198,371 +4.29 1,149,043 


104,689 23,306,327 
20,671 29,943,005 
4 7 590,856 
53,840,188 
55,060,086 nf ‘631, 590 

4,315,374 »233,383 





6 ‘076, 880 
ntt 4,315,374 


7 
7 








413,884 4,646,805 3,804,321 
946,447 8,818,472 3,080,940 
103, 0: 56 91,517 706, 396 653,420 
a7 2,598,681 

782,680 
898,902 






pound, dropped back to a low of 42.10¢ 
November 17, advanced irregularly to 








a high of 44.45¢ on December 8, and then Ti ive Casir 
fell to close the period at 42.75¢. Futures — shi 1 

prices showed correspondi1 movement, en al equipment eet they 4 oo$ 247 
it} arc Fiat > “J at ( 1 eplaceme 3,967, 38,01, 407 3,489,176 
with March future quoted at 41.90¢ on Savant 171.354 1297952 1'152/181 
December 15. Total +5.90 6,657 045 68,011,861 34/531,604 
oO -4,2 7,429,342 69,680,624 78,414,270 
y end of mont! 5,513,745 ~15.67 4,766,943 5,513,745 4,382,285 





Fabrics 


The cotton gray goods market was p Airey gore ve 
lull throughout the period from November 

16 to December 15. Most mill 
wrted to have reduced th 









27,972,998 +.840,373 
6,760,942 


al equipment 2,548,803 
nt 2,911,411 2, 33,474 
Export 154,350 113,657 


is were Tre- 
nventories 











to a minimum and to have curtailed pro- Sane 5.614 564 “10.75 5.069.361 
luction to meet only actual orders. With — Production 6,276,938 10.24 5,693,747 
the continuing poor demand for gray goods Invent nd of montt 7,471,450 +9.33 6,833,736 471,450 5,400,392 
the erratic fluctuations of raw cotton ~ Nore: Cun ta it di nts made in Prior eaatinn 
rket prices, most mills were content Source: The er M ion York, N. Y. 
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WE LIKE TO DO BUSINESS WITH 


WOLOCH 
and ne wonder! 


Over 25 years of experience in FOR RUBBER FACTORIES — 


* CRUDE RUBBER purchase contracts for plantatio. 
and wild rubber promptly and efficiently serviced. 

* FACTORY SCRAP of ail kinds—uncured compounds 
scorched stocks, friction scrap—bought and sold. 


* DISPERSED FILLERS of all kinds for latex com- 





insures a knowledge of your needs, 
prompt service and honorable treatment. 


pounding. 
FOR RECLAIMERS — * HARD RUBBER DUST—all qualities to your speci- 
fications. 
* SCRAP RUBBER—all t — sorted, 
ee ee ee SCRAP PLASTICS 
packed and shipped in rigid observance 
of prevailing specifications. Polyethylene e Polystyrene e Vinyl e Acetates 


82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Phones: HAnover 2-1171-2-3-4-5 
Cable Address: GEOWOLOCH, N. Y. 





GEORGE WOLOCH CO., Inc. 











SUPPLIERS WHO KNOW THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE 


Rubber Equipment Specialists 
RUBBER INDUSTRY 





CALENDERS - EXTRUDERS * MILLS - BANBURYS - CONVEYORS 
CONTROLS * MOTORS °* REDUCERS * MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS 
ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Experienced in Engineering Special Drives and Controls 


ALL EQUIPMENT—NEW or USED 


SERVICE + QUALITY - DEPENDABILITY FULLY GUARANTEED 








THE A-C SUPPLY COMPANS 


1100 HOME AVE. P.O. BOX 991 HEmlock 6188 AKRON, OHIO 





January, 1952 
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U. S. Imports, Exports, and Reexports 


August, 1951 
, 





Quantity Value 


Imports for Consumption of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 

Crude rubber 148,325,335 $70,536,73: 

Latex 10,144,311 5,805,789 

“rude chicle 288 166 
ule.. 331,300 93,807 

371,125 136,723 











ng « or Px nak 319,130 224,194 
Gutta percha 17,267 7,060 
Synthetic rubbe 1,388,361 383,094 
Reclaime d rubber 314,441 49,691 





crap rubber 


3,470,334 


999 QQ? 


TOTALS 164,481,892 § $77,460,053 l 


5,846 $197,696 















, 5,062 4,326 
n 40 686 
t ” 207 700 
, 14,039 37,151 
es pr 38,648 20,355 
’ 6,241 5,526 
f . % 9,146 21,411 
Other, except tennis » 7,530 1,745 
1 oys, except 
2? 190 
bber goods 
y 99,176 5,540 
3,394 
63,532 
nd frictior 
) 10 2 
d prin tin 
? 104 4.653 
bber and cott 
ng 1,047 1,559 
and valve 
packing 4,868 
Molded insulators 552 
Belting S,976 15,670 
Hose and 44,007 
7,330 
t 825 8,612 
Other rubber pr ts 205 
Gutta percha n 
tactures lf 5,215 5,802 
Rubber bands lb 34,264 37,296 
Synthetic rubber good 1,135 
Other soft rubber mant- 
factures 118,157 
TOTALS $644, 205 


GRAND TOTALS 


ALL RUBBER IMPORTS $78,104,256 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs 
Chicle and chewing gun 
bases 154,546 $65,351 
Synthetic rubbers 
GR-S types 39,224 


10,965 


Butyl $83,046 100,233 
Neoprene. 883 266 354,343 
Nitrile types 319,919 160,642 
**Thioko! 677 
Polyisobutylene 1,017 
Other 7,783 
Reclaimed rubber 24 221,658 
Scrap rubber... 1,6¢ 104,985 


$1,027 654 














64,708 130,713 
q 13,096 22,105 
} n 
‘ 77,042 85,095 
r 8,768 $4,543 
Shoes py 8,925 30,879 
Rubber-se'e canvas 
shoes r 12,567 27,707 
Soles 7 10,623 38,608 
Heels 2. pr 98,705 102,490 
Soling toy +t 
_Ss 37 2,644 86,233 
te r 21,930 », 465 
er bottle 
ringesn 21,067 14,95: 
( er 253,147 
Ar r rized « 113,994 
r 21.016 
vs and s 28,567 
Erasers, except 
20,394 18,92 


August, 1951 
A 





is m aye ml 
Quantity Value 


Hard rubber goods 


Battery boxes no 20,500 $49,518 
Other electrical 

goods lh 145,541 93, 891 
Combs, finished loz 2,646 3,572 
Other 12/142 4 


Tires and casings 














Truck and bus no 68,541 3,910,566 
Auto. no. 57,862 966,984 
Aircraft re 202,096 
Farm tractor, etc no 5,772 223,815 
Other off-the-road.. no. 8,409 1, 118, 432 
Bicycle no 12,497 17,173 
Motorcycle no. 616 5,863 
Other no 2,260 76,091 
Inner tubes: auto no. 39,484 88,000 
Truck and bus no = 217,200 
“raf no. 3 3,382 
Other n 15 333 43,225 
S« ick and 
ndustria no 2,594 $7,579 
Other lb 13,762 6,974 
Tire a § naterials 
Camelback l 220,096 79,770 
I li 398,124 358,769 
84,306 62,895 
lb 144,899 194,496 
lbs. 142,224 307, 
lbs. 56,357 92 063 
lb 40,101 63,081 
j 
levitator lb 146,702 187,889 
lbs. 81 241 
and tubing lbs 673,048 568,911 
Packing lbs. 200,570 237 ,229 
Mats, flooring, tiling, 
lbs. 417,588 120,161 
Thread: bare lh 2,180 4,244 
Textile covered... lbs. 14,832 52,361 


of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 


August, 1951 
A. 








f a 
Quantity Value 
Compounded latex and 

other rubber for further 
manufacture....... lbs. 
Other natura! and syn- 
thetic rubber manufac- 
tures =< ‘ 





TOTMB cc ccs 


GrRaAnpD TOTALS, ALL 
RUBBER Exports... 


$12,303,582 


Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. 


Crude rubber : 355,641 $290,479 
Balata 21,117 16,317 
TOTALS... 376,758 $306,796 


MANUFACTURED 


Rubber boots ... Drs. 82 $32 
Gloves and mit- 
tens .. doz. prs 30 11” 


Drug sundries, except 
water bottles and sy- 


ringes kare 220 
Toys and balls..... 14,598 
Packing lbs. 2,068 1,188 

Other natural and syn- 
thetic rubber manufac- 
ee re : 207 


TOTALS: . «2. 316,653 
GrRanv ToTALs, ALL 
RUBBER REEXPORTS... 
Source: Bureau of Census, United rs ates De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. 


$323,449 





Compounding Ingredients— 
Price Changes and Additions 


Accelerator-Activators, Organic 











Emiersol B10). 05... 500 s060 55 lb. $0.1125 / $0.125 
ae ; ‘arse 1175 13 
130 lb. 14 .1525 
210 Elaine lb. .1375 .145 

Emery 600 lb. 10 1275 

Hytfac 430 lb. she .1825 
MB e 5 cc wieuiiateinas ee Ib. 18 / .1925 

Carbon Blacks 
>“C) Kosmos Dixte BB . lb. 195 .25 
EPC) Kosmobile 77 / Dixie- 
densed 77 lh, 07 / iz25 
HPC) Kosmobile S_ Dixie- 
densed S lb OF 1225 
07 1225 
1 .06 10 
nos 50/ Dixie ! 0575 .10 
af) K 10S s 60 Dixie 60 1b. 0575 1175 
HMF) Ko ysmos 40 Dixie 40 
lb. 0525 095 
SRF) Kosmos 20 Dixie 20/b. .0375 .08 
Reinforcers, Other Than Carbon Black 

Phiolite S-3, -6, -6B...... lh. .42 49 
S-6C oa "52 209 
S-Master batches.......lh 44 / 75 

Kel- F Prices Reduced 
than 10% in the price 
plastic was announced by 


New York, 


high density 





result of low 
2 a pound 
unchanged at $15 
rice reductions 
ee , Pri uctior 





Carbon Black Statistics — 
Third Quarter, 1951 


Following are statistics for production, ship 
ments, producers’ stocks, and exports of carbor 
black for the third quarter, 1951. Furnace blacks 
are classified as follows: SRF, semi-reinforcing 
furnace black; HMF, high modulus furnace black 
FEF, fast extruding furnace black; and HAF, high 
abrasion furnace black. Statistics on thermal black 
are included with SRF black to avoid disclosure of 
individual company operations. 


(Thousands of Pounds) 
July Aug. Sept. 


Production: 
Furnace types: 
ee 


31,966 35,361 32,194 

HMF 10,782 = 11,311 11,810 
FEF 18,544 17,721 18,883 
HAF. 29,024 30,449 29,294 
Total furnace.... ~ 90, 316 84,842 92,181 
Contact types.. ..... 55,421 43,707 51,620 


149, 549 143,801 














TOTALS 
Shipments: 
Furnace types: 
SRF Bie tre meacek tes 31,717 30,795 
BEME! 6 6:5. 5:0: 11,973 9,284 
PEF... 16,743 16,372 
HAF. 25,069 26,58: 
Total furnace.. .... 85,502 83, 038 
Contact types ........ 49,524 48,063 
TOTALS.......... 135,026 131,181 131,101 
Producers’ Stocks, End of Period: 
Furnace types: 
aa 4,035 4,901 7,300 
oT Sehie 5,057 5,189 71,415 
FEF... a oK 4,558 7,199 9.710 
HAF 16,359 21,204 23,911 
Total f 30,009 39,493 48,636 
Contact types 78,574 87,458 91,105 
TOTALS.. ; - 108,583 126,951 139,65 
Exports: 
furnace types 13,295 11,311 9,077 
Contact types 23,194 21,847 21,116 
Torats 36,489 33,158 30,193 


Sou ae : Bureau of Mines, United States Depart 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Jo 


tire molds 
special machinery 


tear test equipment 


fair prices 
reliable delivery 
good workmanship 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Akron 9, Ohio 





‘Thomaston MILLS 


A DEPENDABLE 
SOURCE OF SUPPLY OF 


Industrial ‘Textiles 


FOR THE 


Rubber Industry 


| 
YARNS - CORDS - THREADS | 

SHEETINGS - SPECIALTIES 

DIVERSIFIED COTTON 
FABRICS 

THOMASTON atever your needs our In- 
| ustrial Textile Specialists will | 
e glad to discuss them with | 
ou. We solicit your inquiries 


> 


FatnWcn 


THOMASTON, GEORGIA 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 40 WORTH STREET 








vob 5 
#* RUBBER 


From the world’s 
best sources! 
* 


For filler 
and dusting 


T 


“s 


260 West Broadway 
New York 13, N. Y. 


eo 

\\ WHITTAKER 
H =6CLARK & 
DANIELS, INc. SR eres 


454 King Street W., Toronto 





January, 1952 

















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC LATEX 


Be 


Balata, Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 
All Grades of 
Brazilian & Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 
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TESTED 1s TRUSTED 


DUPONT 
ABRADER 


One of the many *Scott 
Testers for ‘“World-Stand- 
ard” testing of rubber, 
textiles, plastics, paper, 
wire, plywood, up to 1 ton 





tensile. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 90 Blackstone St., Providence, R. | 


*Trademark 














pic ALL TYPES OF 
’ 


50 Years Sharp Edge 


in St. Louis 
_ CUTTING DIES 


Also an improved, 
effective hand operated 
die block scraper. 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Lovis 4, Missoun 
















—_ CALENDER STOCK SHELLS 


te A a A 











ALL STEEL, ALL WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 
forged steel hubs for 114”, 112” and 2” square bars. 
4”, 5”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20” and 24” diameters. 
Any length. Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 
Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 








HOSE 


for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 


QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 
71 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 
BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator PACKING 





Mechanical Specialties of Every Descriplion 
HOME RUBBER 
Faclory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 
CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 




















WABASH, IND. 


CANADA 





Top-Quality that never varies! 


» THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. - 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS. 


Associated Factories: 


* MEXICO . 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA J 


AKRON, OHIO 


WACO, TEXAS 
BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


VENEZUELA - CHILE - PORTUGAL 
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: CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
GENERAL RATES SITUATIONS WANTED RATES SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 
Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face oe ico aie line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 
Allow nine words for keyed address. Letter replics forwarded without charge, 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. but no packages or samples. 
















































a — — = = : ae aS 
d SITUATIONS WANTED SITUATIONS OPEN (Continued) 
WOLYMER-CHEMIST-ENGINEER. B.S. CHLE.. 1940. GRADUATI CHEMICAL ENGINEER MUST HAVE EXPERIENCE IN| THE 
- St Mivecaitied: eucevinnei in production, design, development, at compounding of rubber cements. Large company located in South- 
wenearch: Rubber. latex, elastomers phenolics, vinvls. Publications. Sta western Ohio. Write giving age, experience, and salary desired to 
quality control. Desire responsible position with pr sive Box 950, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
ation; opportunity prime consideration. .\ddress Box No : : 
0 ls Komen Won ) a WANTED \ COMPOUNDER EXPERIENCED IN SHOE 
A . Factory Products other than adhesives either ot full-time or consu g 
DEVELOPMENT AND LABORATORY SUPERVISION ; ; ENGI Pastis, mid-western location Me« n size 1 growing organization Address 
——— neering design consultation, control, of mechanical specialties, ad ive Box N 451. care of INDIA RupBeR WoRLD 
fuel-cell manutacture Desire opportunity $7 000 Address Box 
55, care of INDIA RKusBeR WorLp. 
: PRODUCTION MAN AGER—TECH. SUPT. NOW DOING CON 
sulting work, desires new connection. Broadest of practical experience Ww A N T E D 
nufacturing all types of mechanicals and molded sponge rubber products ; 
Address Box No. 956, care of Inpta Rupper Wort TWO MEN enough interested in “Tomorrow” 
—-— as a ° e ee ” 
SITUATIONS OPEN to answer this advertisement “Today. 
ul — re Lag sisisiaiadalh Sie: aimiiliaiiiitie sl It’s strictly against the policy of this midwest 
2 1 with € Ve TI@NCE t set up anc rain yversonnel in an acture ) ° 
; tires. Send all details tirst letter. All replies held confidential. GIDLE) industrial rubber products manufacturer to go 
LABORA’ ES, INC.,. Fairs . Mass. e ° e - e 
tat wt ve ee ae outside its own organization for executive per- 
SPONGE ; Rt BBER CHEMIST : EXCELLENT OPPORTU NITY sonnel, but a new plant addition for the manu- 
q for man with experience and ambition. Permanent position with zi “ 
established firm located in Pennsylvania. Salary open. Submit de- facturing of wire-braid, lead press hose makes 
tailed résumé of business experience and personal qualifications first hi 
: letter. Address Box No. 943, care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. this move necessary. 
RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST. B.S. DEGREE, EXPERIENCE IN We need two men to head up this program. 
mpound development and research. At least one year’s experience com- 
iding, preferably to military specifications. Work entirely with sy1 an 





ietic polymers. Salary open. Address Box No. 944. care of InpiIa Rvp 


nex WoRLI EXPERIENCED CHEMIST 


RUBBER CHEMIST FIVE TO TEN YEARS’ RUBBER COM- 


pounding experience. Wire and cable insulation experience desirable, and a 
but not essential, An attractive career in an outstanding organiza- 
tion for the right man. Address Box No. 945, care of INDIA RUB- HOSE DEPARTMENT SUPERINTENDENT 


BER WORLD. 
CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Recent graduates for training program, associated with polymer chem- 


The men selected must have had considerable 








stry. Give complete details in first letter. Plant located in central New : : ° ° ° 
leeey. haus Max ho, 366, Cease at Pats Homes Crea experience in the production of wire-braid, lead 
oo Ser : = press hose, plus the ability to start from scratch 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER ye og ge ° ° 
Experienced in compounding and molding mechanical rubber with a new building and new equipment to build 
goods for automotive industry. Three to five years’ experience in : : 
laboratory and factory production desired. State education, ex- a high quality product. 


perience, availability and salary, requirements. Address Box No. 947, 


care of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. If you qualify for either of these positions .. . 





RCBBER TECHNICIAN: EXPERIENCED IN FLAT BELTING OR and want to build a future in a medium-size 
hose Prefer man with good knowledge of use of synthetic fibers in : H Hy : 
these products. Excellent opportunity with established firm in New Jer midwestern city bie write us now. Give us full 
Reply stating educational and experience background, with starting facts about your experience, age, education and 
salary Address Box No. 948, care of ‘INDIA RuBBER Wor Lp. 


salary requirements. 








: RUBBER CHEMIST: WITH EXPERIENCE, TO CARRY ON IN 
‘ ependent compounding for flat belting, hose, and packing. Excellent op- , 

rtunity with old, well-established manufacturer located in New Jersey. Box 934, c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 
State age, technical background, experience, and salary requirements in 
frst letter. Address Box No. 949, care of INp1A RuspBEeR Worvp. 


























THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 











jr RUBBER 
PLASTIC 


FEATURING: 


MILLING COMPOUNDING GRINDING 


INC 1-23 JABEZ ST., NEWARK 5,N. J. 40 YEARS 
y : 7 TEL. HUMBOLDT 2-8000 EXPERIENCE 
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HARDNESS CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ! 


THE LANGUAGE 

OF THE RUBBER Continued 
INDUSTRY 
SINCE 1915 














MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE 





DUROMETER — 
} VARIOUS MODELS : FOR SAI E: bom eo MU L ed bom GL EN MIXE ee or 
Fd FOR TESTING THE Mill, 75 fine anopaes eed x 16” Rubin atl 5 IP 
‘ ENTIRE RANGE Banbury Mixer, 75 a ~ motor. Send 1 inquiries fi. 
SOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 13-16. Park Re , New ) 4 = 
TECHNICAL DATA Naot W 
ON REQUEST x 
FOR SALE ( ROTARY PELLET PRESSES: KUX MODE! 1 SI 
THE SHORE punch and 25 uunch); Stokes D-3 and D-4, Read Co |. heavy- = 
lut ib gma-b ON acketed mixe stainless ste ne -ERRY 
INSTRUMENT Et ( ne IP ME YT r ORP , baa N. 6th St:, Phil a. 22, Pa. 


& MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35 VAN WYCK FOR SALE: BANBURY MINERS, MILLS, CALENDERS, LABO- 
EXPRESSWAY ratory Mill and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presse 
send for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDI of geste a 110 Wi: ‘eole- 
JAMAICA 2, N. Y. ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. DIGBY 4-8364-: 














$- ARRY — — Pes: INSULATED OVEN AND be TOR 
al 


vith variable speed tt smi m. 51” Barry spreader with insu 
E 4 | and thr speed motor. 61 using t 54” x bods, ten-ft. travel, with 
= : x 
Calrod eating n en Fool & Machine Co. 
conomica Efficient oe ores sehine © 
I 4 —— ith mot edie er, int c yntre ele “Steel churn, two t 
] ity, individual gearmotor drive on agitator WII 


Mills i Spreaders d Churns TAM R. RENT, capa East Coun, Pear. 7. Ween * 














e e FOR SALE: F a 3s-ROLL CALENDER, 24” x 48 “XTR.\- 
heavy du N. D.C, variable New. can be seer inning 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses Te eee a eee 
$4.00 Clayton steam generat 50 oy 5 Sse "42. : . §2,95 I 
Robinson 50 h.p. stock grinder, new .. . $3,000. Coulter 2ZiA Slank H 
en ers ing machine. For sole and heel aN . $4,500. Address Box No 952, C1 
care of INpIA RUBBER We RLD + 





.. GUARANTEED... nai a ie 2 

Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics USED MACHINERY FOR THE RUBBER 

LAWRENCE kK BARRY AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
* MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 


41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
DEARBORN STREET 
ERIC BONWITT “CHICAGO 5. ILLINOIS 








CALENDER FOR SALE FOR YOUR RUBBER PROCESSING a 


MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS 





IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE Reconditioned New Used 
Mills — Hyd. Presses — Calenders — Banbury Mixers — 
EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 22x60” 3 ROLL COMBINA- Pumps — Extruders — Bale Cutters — Slitters — Vulcan. 


izers — Grinders — Choppers — etc. 


TION CALENDER, HERRINGBONE GEARED, COM- 
PLETE WITH 100 HP 230 V. D.C. MOTOR WITH tan oe 
DYNAMIC BRAKING CONTROL. AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
When buying or selling, try | 
ADDRESS BOX 941, “, INDIA RUBBER WORLD AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. | | 





P. O. Box 88 Phone WAlbridge 1183-4 Akron, 0. 














NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


Since 1891 
LL. ALBERT & SON 
Trenton, N. J., Akron, Qhio, Chicago, Ill., Los Angeles, Calif. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE a FROM STOCK 
MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS... 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
183-189 ORATON ST. NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Contin FRENCH OIL 








MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued HOT PLATE 
BANBURY BODIES, FOR INTERCHANGE OR SALE: SIZES 
PRESSES 





=o. ZIOW, and S11. Also available, Baubury parts for most. sizes. 
We rebuild all sizes of Banburys and our “Pre-Plan’’ method saves 
your production time. Write for details. INTERSTATE WELDING 
SERVICE, Offices, Metropolitan Bldg., Akron 8, Ohio. 





FOR SALE 5 HYDRAULIC PRESSES ASS'T SIZES; 2 WORTH 
tor Iriplex Vertical Iligh-Pressure Hydraulic Pumps and motors 
marine stage rotary pumps and motors; 1-4’ x & 200-lb. pressure 
ving ] l- -weighted tank-type accumulator; 1—Fuller Compat 
ge 60 hy r compressor; 1 -single pocket, 3/10” x 5’4” wast 
plus was vuleanizer oven and burner: air cyl 
< \ss‘t-siz ni ibles, ete Wri or phone for deta 1 
on and prices IDE: Ne (RUBBER PRODUCTS CO! 275 Van 
s en Ave., Brookly1 Y. Dickens 6-710 
CANVAS AND ag: sca Pkt alas ar \ND NATU RAI COLOR 
ne I Dher bands 1 
ner FUNG KEONG “RUBBER “WLANUFACTORY ; LIMITED 
P.O. Be OO, Kuala Lump Malaya 


1° AND 15” x ”, 2-ROLL RUBBER 
” x 16” Mixing Mi ills and Calenders, & 






n ‘ 
t ber Calenders. Ext: uders ] 3”. Rotary cutter 

Sarg fan rubber dryet Saker i rkins mixe ") 
& £7 ubl Impregnating Units. Large ( ve 
ra J 1 ” x 48” platens from 50 to 1 ns 
Hyd Pumps and  Accumulato Rubber and Plastic irinders, 
Crushers. Churns, Rubber Bale Cutters. ete. SEND FOR SPECIAL 
BULLET STEIN 


N. WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 
T CO., 99 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 6, N 





Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS Write for bulletins on 


“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. , ’ - 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Akron poy ree tey New York PIQUA, OHIO 

































T. W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 
ARE INCOMPARABLE 


For Trimming: 
Mechanical Goods 
Inside and 
Outside 


Simultaneously. 


Smallest Sizes To 


6" O. D. 


Morris 


TRIMMING MACHINES 


6301 Winthrop Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Phone: Sheldrake 3-1221, Cable: ‘““MORTRIM”’ 
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WANTED 

Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 

Address Box 555, 

c/o INDIA RUBBER WORLD 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOoDs 
BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 9 S*N0USKY 








MANUFACTURING BUSINESS WANTED 


We are now manufacturing over $20,000,000 in various 
lines and wish to expand by acquisition of assets or stock 
of one or more industrial companies. In our negotiations 
the sellers’ problems and wishes will receive full considera- 
tion. Present personnel will normally be retained. 

Address all replies “confidentially” C. J. GALE, Sec., 
233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. BArclay 7-1819. 











HOWE MACHINERY €O.. INC. 
SREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. J. 


Designers end Builders of 


"V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Lateving, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic so 


Skiving, Fiipping and Roll Drive Wrapping Machir 
ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


or yim-lae dake 








— WILL BUY — 
Cancelled — Unshipped — Rejected 
or Over-stocked 
CHEMICALS — PIGMENTS — SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS — COLORS — OILS — WAXES, etc. 
CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 


80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y HAnover 2-6970 











CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS | 











BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 
Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and’ Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 
401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, R. I. 














GIDLEY LABORATORIES, INC. 
GIDLEY — “RESE BOE. IN 
neering, formulas, 


and 
rey 


PHILIP TUCKER RUBBER” 





Fairhaven Massachusetts 


FOSTER D. 


Natural & Synthetic 


SNELL, INC. 
Rubber Technology 





Com pounding—T > Shooting—Testing 





1 discussion of your problems is suggested. 


WA 4-8800 


St.. New York 11, N. Y. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


| Continued 











MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 


FOR SALE RUBBER GRINDER, ROBINSON FRIGIDISC, HEA\V\ 

luty. Size 13 /30 h.p. motor. ALLIANCE RUBBER CO., Slidel 
ree SALE 18” x 50” MILL WITH 100 H.P. MOTOR “AND EN. 
st ive. Address Box No. 958, care of INp1a RuBBER Wortp 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 








WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING ALL TYPES OF RUB 
ver machinery s ig of mills, Banbury mixers, extruc hig calenders, 
vul izers, et also complete plants. Address Box No. 953 
t Ixo1 , RUBBER Wortp. 

WANTE D ro E XPEDITE. PRODUCTION—RUBBER M AKI NG 
nachinery luding Banbury Mixers, Heavy-Duty Mixers, C alenders 
Rubber Ri ils ‘k Mi xers, Extruders, Grinders & Cutters, Hydraulic Eq p- 
ment, Rotary and Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Injection Molding Machines 
Will consider a set-up plant now operating or shut down. When offering, 
give full particulars. P. O. Box 1351, Church Street Sta., New York 8&8 

\ 

SMALL VU LCANIZER 12” TO 18” DIAMETER BY APPRONXI. 
mately 2 fee mg. ‘Tested for 40 lbs. operating pressure ASSOCIATED 
RUBBER IN Quakertown, Pa. 


WANTED: TWO 
gear drive and motors about 2! 


) small. Address Box No. 


RUBBER REFINERS WITH REDUC PION 
to 1 ratio. Wanted one (1) large a 
954, care of INpIA RuspeR Worvp 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


REPRESENTATIVE 
sale to the auto: 


DETROIT MANUFACTURERS’ WITH SUB 






stantial warehouse desires line of rubber proc ducts for 
tive and war dustry in Mickigon. We have active contacts and friet 
] accounts in this area and can tm our own sales it 





m 
Address Box No, 957, care of InpIA ke BER Wor-p. 





CUSTOM MIXING 


We do milling and compounding of all types — blacks or 
colors — Master Batches — 

All mixing done under careful supervision and laboratory 
control. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 


Phone: Butler 9-0400 BUTLER, NEW JERSEY 














EXPERT MIXING AND CALENDERING 
Rubber and GRS mixing and plastic compounding and calendering. 
All work done under careful supervision. Also precision grinding 
and pulverizing. 


QUICK SERVICE 
The Elm City Rubber Co. 


73 Wallace Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 
P. O. Box 1864 | 


Telephone 8-6152 





REPRINTS OF 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 


BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


$1 PER COPY posrpaip 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


PRICE 
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This index is maintained for the convenience 
our readers. It ts not a part of the advertisers’ 
7 contract and INpIA Rusper WorLD assumes no 
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- self- preservation 


Call it instinct or foresight . . . you have to protect 
yourself, Arranging for a continuous supply of carbon 


black is a protection vital to your business. 


Manufacturers of rubber products are assured a con- 
tinuing supply of top quality, uniform economical-to- 


use channel blacks when they select Sid Richardson 
Carbon Co. 


Our own complete facilities, the world’s largest chan- 
nel black plant, and nearby natural resources assure 


your present and future needs. 


TEXA 


CHANNEL BLACKS 


Std Richa cdson 


Cc AR B ON Cc 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 

















GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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ideal for separatine 









lightweight stocks 






In use for over 20 years, Linerette is a 
quality, specification sheet that provides 
a quick and easy way to separate stock 
without adhesion. Linerette preserves the 
tackiness of the stock and contains no oil 
or wax which might migrate. 


LINERETTE is furnished in any width up 
to and including 54”, in rolls of 9”, 1114”, 
13”, and 15” diameters; put up on 3” i.d. 
cores. The yield is approximately six 
square yards to the pound. A 9” roll con- 
tains 375 linear yards and a 15” diameter 
about 1150 linear yards. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES~—simply specify 
width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: "BLUELINER” 

West Coast Representative: — MERIT WESTERN CO. 
1248 Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
























ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now. 


LINERETTE 


eucy INTERLEAVING PAPER 





Qo onto. io 
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Rubber 


Res, 


AKRON NEW YORK 


790 E. Tallmadge 500 Fifth Ave. 
» HEmlock 4124 LOngacre 4-5960 


Hard 
Kubber 


Ust 


EAST 
ST. LOUIS 


14th and Converse 
BRidge 5326 


Plastics 


— Thermoplastic Molding 
Compounds, Vinyls — 
rigid and elastomeric, 
Acrylic and Acetate 
Sheet Scrap, Polyethyl- 
ene film and molding 
compounds. 


BOSTON 


738 Statler Bldg. 
Liberty 2-2717 








